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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian Institution, 

PFaaAiTitffcm, December 88, I860 . 


To Congress of the United States: 

Id accordance with section 5593 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, I have the honor, on behalf of the Board of Regents, 
to submit to Congress the annual report of the operations, expendi¬ 
tures, and condition of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ended 
June JO, 1950. I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully, 

A. Wetmqbe, Secretary . 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

ALEXANDER. WETMORE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30,1950 

To the Board of Regents of Ote Smithsonian Institution: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit herewith my report 
showing the activities and condition of the Smithsonian Institution 
and its branches during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The activities of the Smithsonian Institution, now as when it was 
established more than a century ago, are geared to the broad purposes 
stated by the founder, James Smithson. He wanted he said in his 
famous will, "to fouod at Washington an institution for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men." These words have had a 
far-reaching effect on American science, for they not only enabled the 
Institution to operate without excessive restrictions and with freedom 
of initiative and outlook, but also they became the pattern for other 
foundations established during the course of the nmeteenth century. 

In this dav of increasing pressures on all sides and definite trend 
in certain countries toward the regimentation of science, the necessity 
for this freedom of inquiry under which the Smithsonian has exis 

cannot be too strongly emphasized. . _ 

The Institution, has never sought to expand its programs inor 
natelv, or to add functions unjustified by normal demands or neces¬ 
sities: It has been conservative, yet pioneering, and it would not be 
difficult to cite instances where small and perhaps unpopular projet , 
modestly aided by Smithsonian encouragement or financial grants, 
developed into enterprises of considerable scope and -mportanc^ 
When the Institution began its operations in tS46, it carried on 
research programs largely by subsidizing the work of scientate not 
on its own staff snd by publishing the result. o( therrwo*. As 
pioneer resMrsl.es expanded and became somewhat stsbihsed 

&s pubHc aece8 *t* by 
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the Congress. Moat of them are now supported largely by Govern¬ 
ment funds although remaining under Smithsonian direction. At 
present, nearly nil the research and exploration of the Instilution is 
done through these bureaus, notably the United States National 
Museum, the Bureau of American Ethnology, and the As trophy si cal 
Observatory. 

Unfortunately, the governmental support of the branches of tho 
Institution, now ten in number, has not kept pace with even the 
normal exigencies of modern times. The greatest deficiency at tho 
present time is in the physical plant and facilities. As I have pointed 
out in previous reports, the problem of housing the constantly increas¬ 
ing collections of the National Museum is so critical that important 
material must be refused because there is no space to store it, to say 
nothing of exhibiting it. The Natural History Building at Constitu¬ 
tion Avenue and Tenth Street and the SO-yeaoold Arts and Industries 
Building to the south are so crowded that the task of accommodating 
new accessions becomes a juggling game. Alleviation of these condi¬ 
tions awaits tho time when Congress appropriates funds for the new 
buildings we have under consideration. 

Throughout ihe period of the two world wars and the intervening 
"depression,’ - many of our museum exhibits, though adequate enough 
in their day, became badly out of date and in need of drastic renova¬ 
tion, During the past 2 or 3 years it has been possible to begin the 
job of modernizing these exhibits, and the work will go forward as 
rapidly os funds for the purpose become available. This is a large 
and time-consuming undertaking, but ono that is vital to the Institu¬ 
tion’s educational program. During the past year more than 2,600,000 
persons visited the Smithsonian group of buildings. It is onr obliga¬ 
tion, so far as our funds and facilities permit, to extend to this large 
cross section of tho public (many of whom are students) all possible 
courtesies and assistance and to make their visits stimulating and 
rewarding* 

For the most part the year saw few major changes in the Institu¬ 
tion's staff. In many departments shortages of personnel continue 
to exist, a situation that can be remedied only as rapidly as new posi¬ 
tions are provided for by budgetary and congressional authorization. 
On May 31, 1250, Webster Prentiss True retired ns chief of the edi¬ 
torial division after nearly 36 years with the Institution and was 
succeeded in that position on June 1 by Paul H. Oehser, assistant 
chief of the division and editor of the National Museum. Dr. Iceland 
O, Howard, veteran entomologist and honorary curator of insects of 
the National Museum, died on May 1, i960; Dr, Henri Pittier, associ¬ 
ate in botany, on January 27, 1950, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT 

The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress m 
1S46, according to the terms ol the will of James Smithson > of England, 
who in 1820 bequeathed his property to the United States of America 
“to found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men." In receiving the property and accepting the trust, 
Congress determined that the Federal Government teas without 
authority to administer the trust directly, and, therefore, constituted 
an '‘establishment" whose statutory members are “tbe President, 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the beads of the executive 
departments." 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


No Changes occurred in the personnel of the Board of Regents 
during the year. There still exists one vacancy m the class of citizen 

" Thcroll of regents at the close of the fiscal year, June SO, 1950, was 
as follows; Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson Chancelbr; \ ice President 
Alben W, Barklev; members from the Senate: Walter 1 . George, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Everett SdtonstaU; members from the House 
of Representatives: Clarence Cannon, John i - ■ 0I ^ S ’ Vfl . 
citizen members: Harvey N. Davis, Arthur H. Compton, Vamievar 
Bush, Robert V. Fleming, and Jerome C. H unmake r. 

Proceedings.—The annual meeting of the Board of Reg 
held on January 13, 1950. Present; Chief Justice *red } 1; Vl * s °°’ 
Chancellor - Representative Clarence Cannon, Reprcsenft ive 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson; Dr. Robert V leming, 
Dr. Vamievar Bush, Dr. Jerome C. Hunsakcr Secretary Alexander 

Wetmore and Assistant Secretary John E. Grat. ^ 

The Se'crclarv presented his annual report covering the activities 

of the Institutiiu Olid it. bureaus, i..clviJin E lhs JJT ® 

tho Executive O—*£ 

*■ i— - *• fOT 

SWi—i» «; 

struction of Government dam. throughout t ocountrf cr^ 

.TtroUrii's"; 

man Curtis of Nebraska mtroduc^m ic liatLtution with State, 
to provide for cooperation by the bmuusomau 

education nl r and scientific orgfljnzMions or _ _ . _ r^hm bill 

be Hooded by the cooatruelion of Covemmeut dam., Ties DU., 
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including an authorization for an appropriation of SG5>000 P passed 
the House and the Senate and was approved by the President on 
August 15, 1940. 

The Board was advised that Congress had recently requested the 
Bureau of the Budget to contact all Federal agencies that wore carry¬ 
ing on activities with the aid of Federal appropriations without having 
clear-cut basic authority therefor to advise them to submit drafts of 
bills proposing the requisite authorisations. In accordance with this, 
a draft of legislation was prepared to cover the activities of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the Astrophysical Observatory, and certain 
miscellaneous housekeeping functions that had been carried on for 
many years but had not been dearly authorized by basic legislation. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology was established in 1879 “for 
the purpose of continuing ethnological researches among the North 
American Indiana under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution/* 
with annual appropriation for this purpose, but without formal 
authorization other than that of the appropriation acts. The Astro- 
physical Observatory was founded, in similar manner, in 1800 p for 
the measurement and analysis of solar radiation, and since 1801 has 
received annual appropriations. Further, Congress ha* appropriated 
funds since 1886 for the maintenance of Smithsonian buildings and 
grounds, and since IS96 for the preparation of manuscripts, drawings, 
and illustrations for publication. The Honorable Clarence Cannon, 
regent, introduced H. R, 8417 on March 10, I949 p containing the 
authorizations needed. This duly passed the House of Reprcsen ta- 
tives, and in the Senate the matter received the attention of Senator 
Clin ton F. Anderson, regent, and the friendly consideration of 
Senator Carl Hayden, chairman of the Committee on Rule* and 
Administration, to the end that the act passed the Senate and on 
August 22 p 1940 , was signed by the President, This place* these 
activities, some of which have been in operation for over 70 ycarSj 
on firm legal basis. 

Developments concerning the Gellatly art collection since the 
previous meeting of the Board were reported as follows by the Score- 
tar3 r : At the annual meeting last year* it was reported that the action 
of Mrs. Char!ayne ^Miiteley Gellatly against the Secretary, in an 
attempt to recover the Gellatly collection from the Secretary in his 
status as a private individual though acting as custodian under the 
Smithsonian Institution, had been carried to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit P following decision in 
favor of the Secretary in the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia. Under date of September 28, 1949, the 
United States Court of Appeals issued an order stating that the court, 
having duly considered a petition for a rehearing, had denied the 
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rehearing The Institution was represented in this action by the 
Department of Justice through Marvin C. Taylor, special attorney 

On the evening of January 12, 1950, an informal dinner meeting of 
the Board was held in the Main Hall of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Chancellor, Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, presiding. This 
occasion gave opportunity for members of the Smithsonian staff to 
make a fuller presentation of the scientific work of the Institution 
than was practicable at the regular meeting the next day. 

FINANCES 

A statement on finances, dealing particularly with Smithsonian 
private funds, will be found in the report of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Regents, page 156. 

APPROPRIATION'S 

Funds appropriated to the Institution lor the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, totaled $2,346,000, allotted as follows: 

. 552,574 

Management- --*-* ; ,e 404 

United States National Museum..-. -— - - 61 S97 

Bureau of American E theology. .....-- jq 3 ’ ggg 

Aetrophysical Observatory- —- ■ gfi7 

National Collection of Fine Art* --- 2W) ^.4 

National Air Museum.. - ......... 5 000 

Canal Zone Biological Area..- . — -- fi0 ’ lg0 

International Eschange Serv ice - - - — . ' ' 1 

Maintenance and operation of buBdinga . - .— JJJ 

General services..— . - - - ..... l| 109 

Estimated savings— -"- __ 

ItoL- . .. 4348 000 

In addition 81,114,700 was appropriated to <*• Nat.ooalO^W 

Art, a bureau of *. "ol 

board of trustees; and S544,iOO was proviueu , ? 

Columbia appropriation act for the operation of the National L 

tH direet appropriation,, the Inatitntion re«i.ed fund. 

- p P n“o“ 6 p”“ 

$215,886 for archeological projects m connection with River B 
Surveys. 
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visitoes 

Visitors to the Smithsonian buildings during the year totaled 
2,600,758, only slightly loss than last ) ear |i s all-time record of attend- 
ancOi March 1950 was the month of largest attendance, with 371,811 
visitors; August 1949 was the next largest, with 349,318. A summary 
of attendance records for the five buildings is given in table 1: 

Table l r —Vinters to the Smiihttmian buildings during the year ended June SO t 1950 


Yctirand month 


ffttf 

Jalr.. T -r 

Atiriyt.. 

SepH!mb«f_.. TT , r 

Ortrbej- _. JL 

Novtrubw __ 

p^Ajssba-. 

im 

JftTiiUTT... ——■ 
lfybrn*iT— 
March. 

A prLL 

Maf_—- 

Jodi... 

TnnJ._.._ T1 


fmSlh- 

Rull-Linr 


G8.ttT7 
72.416 
*3.4ft 
31 944 
■2i. m 
16.512 


Ifl.ejg 

19.500 

M. 9 LI 

H.m 

57.7S 


49a ft8 


Arts and 
Industries 

Boliasnc 


JOT. 061 
1MA53 
ft. iia 
73. 702 
51,729 

mis 


40,151 

39,770 
4E fflR 

172LI14 
143, wa 

n\,m 


Ip m. C'3ii 


Natural 

JELUnry 

EiaUdlnf 


75.527 
Rfl. 4M 
56.072 
Wk 7IS 
36,732 


35. 166 
34, &5fl 
41.311 
105.430 
B|. TIT 
7-0,55? 


724, m 


Atrcraft 
DuCdbf 


22 , raj 
BJTT 
13.540 

lifts 

v.m 

6 r K& 


a r m 

8.734 

s. eras 

iii.30a 
17 , 603 
17,170 


167,071 


Fmz 
Galtery 
of Art 


7,354 
8. AM 
7,eaT 
t.m 
1,361 
1,1131 


1772 

10S7 

lft5 

7.641 

5653 

1566 


41B0J 


Total 


320,435 
34fc 313 
3J S. Ml 
ITT, 710 
128 . 473 
64,775 


IW. 4B 
105, 439 
12+. 2-53 
371,911 
3L3.599 


10W.758 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL JAMES ARTHUR LECTURE ON THE SUN 

In 1931 the Institution received a bequest from James Arthur, of 
New York, a part of the income from which was to be used for an 
annual lecture on some aspect of the study of the sum 

The seventeenth Arthur lecture was delivered in the auditorium of 
the Natural History Building on April 6, 1950, by Dr. Bcrtil Lmdblnd, 
Director of the Stockholm Observatory, Stockholm, Sweden. The 
subject of Dr. Lindblad's address was "The Luminous Surface and 
Atmosphere of the Sun." His lecture is published in full in the Gen¬ 
eral Appendix of the present Report of the Board of Regents (p. 173.) 

SUMMARY OF THE YEAR'S ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 

INSTITUTION 

Tatiana! Mvsevm ,—The national collections were increased during 
the year by approximately 793,300 specimens, a largo increase over 
the previous year, bringing the total number of catalog entries in all 
six departments to 32,375,597. Noteworthy accessions for the year 
included: In anthropology, nearly a thousand pottery, stone, and 
other objects from the Neolithic period of northern Honshu, Japan, 
and a further lot of ethnological specimens obtained m northern 
Australia by the 1948 expedition to Arnhem Land sponsored by the 
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Commonwealth of Australia, the National Geographic Society, and 
the Smithsonian Institution; in zoology, about 10,000 skins and over 
400 skeletons of North American birds from one donor, 4,500 fishes 
from the Gulf of Mexico, a collection of 15,000 British Microlcpidop- 
tera, a bequest of 10,500 beetles, and sizable lots of marine inverte¬ 
brates from Arctic America; in botany, laige collections of plants 
from Peril, New Zealand, Colombia, and Africa; in geology, 24 kinds 
of minerals hitherto unrepresented in the national collections, several 
new r meteorites, many thousand invertebrate fossils (including the 
largo and important Cushman and Vaughan collections of iorami- 
nifera and the Renfro fossil-invertebrate collection of 250,000 speci¬ 
mens), and skeletal remains of the giant ground sloth Megatherium 
from western Panama; in engineering and industries, exhibition mate¬ 
rial illustrating the operation of a textile-finishing mill and 51 ex¬ 
amples of the work of the pioneering photographer Victor Provost; 
and in history, a silver-filigree basket reputed to have belonged to 
Napoleon, two outstanding models of histone ships, and several 
interesting philatelic and numismatic acquisitions. 

Field work by members of the Museum staff or by collaborators was 
conducted in Colombia, Guatemala, Psnami, Alaska and the Arctic, 
Africa, the West Indies, and many sections of the United States. 
The Museum issued 29 publications. 

National Gallery of Art.—Visitors to the Gallery during the year 
reached a total of 2,187,293, a daily average attendance of 6,025 
persons. This represented a daily increase of 1,800 over the previous 
year's record. Accessions ns gifts, loans, or deposits numbered 2,354. 
Ten special exhibitions were held at the Gallery, including a 2-month 
showing of the celebrated "Art Treasures from the Vienna Collections,” 
lent bv the Austrian Government, and “ilakers of History in Wash¬ 
ington, 1800-1950,” an exhibit that opened on June 29, 1950, cele¬ 
brating tho sesquicentennial of the establishment of the federal 
Government in Wo dung ton. Special exhibitions of prints from the 
Rosenwald collection were circulated to seven galleries and museums 
in this country and Canada, and exhibitions from the "Index of 
American Design” were shown at 34 institutions in 17 States, the 
District of Columbia, and London, England. Over 20,000 photo¬ 
graphs were acquired from European museums and are being cataloged 
and filed The staff continued Lo answer hundreds of inquiries and 
to give opinion on works of art brought to the Gallery and advice on 
research problems in art. The volume "Masterpieces of Sculpture 
from the National Gallery of Art,” by Charles Seymour, Jr., was 
placed on sale during the year, and a second volume of "Masterpieces 
of Painting,” by Huntington Cairns and John Walker, was in process. 
More than 2S F D00 persons attended the special tours of the Galieryj 
a227&s—ai-—a 
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26,060 the “Picture of the Week JP talks, and 17,000 the 13 Sunday- 
afternoon lectures in the auditorium. Forty-five Sunday-evening 
concerts were given in the East Garden Court. The work of con¬ 
struction of new galleries and offices for expanding activities con¬ 
tinued, and 12 new galleries were opened, S just prior to arid 4 just 
after the end of the fiscal year. 

National Collection of Fine Arts,—The Smithsonian Art Commission 
met on December 6, 1949, and accepted two paintings for the National 
Collection. One miniature was acquired through the Catherine 
Walden Myer fund. Thirteen special art exhibitions were held 
during the year, especially noteworthy being a 4j4-month showing of 
paintings by Abbott Handerson Thayer (1849-1921) in commemo¬ 
ration of the centennial of this artist's birth and featuring his studies 
on camouflage and on protective coloration in the Animal Kingdom; 
and an exhibit of paintings of ancient Egyptian monuments by Joseph 
Linden Smith. Members of the staff lectured on art topics to several 
organizations and as usual furnished information to several hundred 
visitors and identified many art works submitted. 

Freer Gallery of Art ,—Accessions to the Freer collections included 
Egyptian brasswork and crystal; Chinese bronzes, jade, lacquer, and 
pottery; Persian painting, pottery, and wood carving; Indian painting 
and sculpture; Japanese sculpture; and Armenian manuscript. The 
work of the professional staff was devoted to the study of new acces¬ 
sions and objects submitted for purchase and to general research on 
Oriental and Near East materials. Reports were made on 2,236 
objects. The renovation of Whistler's Peacock Room, mentioned in 
last year's report, was well along toward completion by the end of 
the year. Visitors to the Gallery totaled 62,801, and 1,626 came to 
the Gallery offices for special purposes. During the year the Gallery 
entered into an agreement with the University of Michigan in further¬ 
ance of tho principles concerning Oriental art contemplated by the 
will of the late Charles L. Freer, 

Bureau of American Ethnology *—Tbe Director of the Bureau, Dr. 
M W. Stirling, continued his studies of archeological collections he 
had made in Panamfi. As for the past 4 years, the Associate Director, 
Dr. F, H/IL Roberts, Jr., directed the operations of the River Basin 
Surveys, in cooperation with the National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Army Corps of Engineers, and made several 
field inspection trips. Since the beginning of the program in July 
1946, 2,260 archeological sites have been located and recorded, and 
484 of these have been recommended for testing or excavation. This 
year p s survey work covered 26 reservoirs located in 8 States and in 
5 river basins. At the end of the year excavations were completed 
or under way in 13 reservoir areas in 9 States- Dr. John P. Barring- 
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ton continued Lis Btudy of the grammar of the Abo aid language at 
Old Town, Maine, and also spent 2 months in Yucatin studying the 
Maya language. In cooperation with the Canadian Government, 
Dr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., conducted archeological investigations on 
Cornwallis Island in the Canadian Arctic, which yielded a large 
collection of artifacts that throw considerable light on the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the region. Dr. W, N. Fenton made further studies 
of the Iroquois, especially at the Tonawanda and Allegany Seneca 
reservations in western New York, and surveyed considerable perti¬ 
nent archival material in various libraries. 

The Institute of Social Anthropology, an autonomous unit of the 
Bureau financed by State Department funds, conducted its anthro¬ 
pological teaching and research programs in the following Latin 
American countries ’ Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and Peril. Dr. 
George M. Foster, Director of the Institute, conducted private inves¬ 
tigations in Spain during most of the year. Dr, Lord on R, Willey, 
senior anthrolopologist of the Bureau, served as acting director during 
hi* fcifos&rkcs. 

The Bureau issued its annual report, volume 5 of the "Handbook 
of South American Indians,” and one publication of the Institute of 
Social Anthropology- Ten publications were in press at the close of 

the year, . „ , 

International Exchange Service .—The Smithsonian International 
Exchange Service is the official United States agency for the inter¬ 
change of governmental, literary, and scientific publications between 
this country mid the other nations of the world. During the past 
year tho Exchange Service handled 1,009,675 packages of such pubh- 
cations, weighing $32,0S7 pounds, a considerable increase over the 
previous year. Consignments aro now made to all countries except 
Rumania'and China. The number of sets of United States official 
publications sent abroad in exchange for similar publications of other 
countries is now 09 (59 full and 40 partial sets). Eighty-three copies 
of the Federal Register and 87 copies of the Congressional Record are 
also sent abroad through the Exchange Service. . 

National Zoological Parh.-Thc zoo collection was enhanced during 
the year bv the addition of a number of animals never before exhibited 
here At the end of the fiscal year there were 2,821 specimens in the 
collection, a decrease of 126 from the previous yean Among the more 
spectacular accessions were a pair of baby elephants presented by the 
Government of India, through Prime .Minister Nehru and the Indian 
Embassv in Washington; 3 grizzly bears removed from the leUow- 
stone National Park and presented by the National Park Service, 
2 rare pencil-tailed tree mice from Malaya; and an American b ack- 
bear cub, "Smoky,” rescued by the Forest Service from a forest fire 
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in New Mexico. In all, 123 creatures were born or hatched at the 
2oo^60 mammals, 17 birds^ and 46 reptiles. Both pairs of the Zoo’s 
hybrid bears (female Alaska brown X mate polar) produced cubs. 
The number of visitors to the Zoo reached the all-time record of 
3,437,669* which was 91*619 more than last year. Groups from 
schools numbered 1,973, aggregating 102,553 individuals, and came 
from 31 States! some as far away as Maine, Florida, Washington, 
California, and New Mexico. 

Astr&phy#Ual Late in the year the Director, L, B, 

Aldrich, made an inspection trip to the two solar-radiation field sta¬ 
tions now operated by the Astrophysics! Observatory, one at Tabic 
Mountain, Calif., and the other at Montezuma, Chile, and was able 
to make valuable intercomparisons of methods and results of the 
research, A significant increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in the 
radiation emitted by the sun in the two decades from 1925 to 1944 
has been calculated from the solar-constant determinations at the 
Chilean station. Tho Observatory's work at the temporary observing 
station at Miami, Fla., for the office of the Quartermaster General, in 
connection with studies of fabric resistance to solar radiation, were 
terminated there, and the special equipment was moved to the Table 
Mountain, Calif., station. Three silvcrndisk pyrheliometers were con¬ 
structed under the supervision of W. H, Hoover and furnished at cost 
to institutions in New Zealand, Venezuela, and Rumania, and two 
modified Angstrom pyradiometers and one special water-vapor 
spectroscope were furnished to a meteorological institute in Belgium, 
The Division of Radiation and Organisms concluded its reorganization 
and reconstruction of the facilities of its laboratoriea, which arc now T 
equipped with four cons taut-temperature rooms and with new types 
of modem instruments and are in Jlrst-class condition for photo¬ 
chemical research on plants. Several new* lines of research are being 
inaugurated. The sixth edition of the Smithsonian Meteorological 
Tables, compiled by Robert J, List r of the United States Weather 
Bureau, was in press at the dose of the year; and tho manuscript of 
the ninth edition of the Physical Tables was nearly completed under 
the direction of Dr. William E. Forsythe* physicist* of Cleveland* 
Ohio. 

A r aiwnal Air Museum ,—report to Congress on the National 
Air Museum, required by law, w T as submitted on March 17, 1950, 
making recommendations for the acquisition of suitable lands and 
buildings for the museum* The Advisory Board met on May 24 and 
gave considerable attention to this report and to the problems involved 
in advancing the Air Museum's site-procurement and building pro¬ 
grams. Several outstanding accessions to the collections were re¬ 
ceived, including the B-29 superfort Ejwla Gay f the first aircraft to 
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drop an atomic bomb in warfare; the Stinson SR-10F airplane used 
by All American Aviation in airmail pick-up service; the Ciiy of 
Washington, the Piper Super Cruiser flown around the world in 1047 
by Clifford Evans, Jr; a collection of memorabilia relating to Amelia 
Earbart; the original Whittle W-l-X turbojet engine; a bust of 
Wilbur Wright by Oskar J. W. Hansen; and a largo collection of 
aeronautical memorabilia assembled by Mrs. (“Mother”) C. A. 
Tusch, of Berkeley, Calif. The 34 new accessions totaled 465 objects 
from 31 different sources. Much of the material is being kept at the 
Museum's storage facility maintained at Park Ridge, III., until such 
time as the projected National Air Museum building is provided. 

Canal Zorn Biological Area.— Twenty-one scientists, representing a 
variety of organizations and localities, visited Harr© Colorado Island 
during the year and worked at the laboratory on an equal variety of 
research projects, and the contributions have added materially to our 
knowledge of tropical life. High cost of transportation deters many 
from visiting the island- Since the laboratory was started in I9<u3, 
about 660 separate papers have appeared in print dealing with re¬ 
searches made on the area. A recent checklist shows 173 species of 
vertebrate animals (exclusive of birds) now inhabiting the island. 
Improvements in facilities completed during the year included the 
construction of an 11,720-gallon concrete water tank, which has im¬ 
proved the water-supply situation at the station as well as fire pro¬ 
tection. Some new building construction is under way. One of the 
most urgent needs is a dependable electric-power supply. The 
resident manager continued his long-term terj^ite-resistanca tests and 
studies of host relationships of the fruit-fly population. 


PUBLICATIONS 

In canying out the second of the two main functions of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, the diffusion of knowledge, as proscribed by its 
founder, James Smithson, the Institution issues eight regular series 
of publications and six others that appear less frequently. All these 
series, embodying the results of researches of the Smithsonian staff 
and collaborators, are distributed free to more than a thousand 
libraries, both here and abroad, as well as to a large list of educational 
and scientific organizations. The findings of Smithsonian scientists, 
chiefly in the Helds of anthroplogy, biology, geology, and astrophysics, 
are therefore made readily available to all through this wide free 

distribution. . , _ . . . . . . 

In all, 72 publications appeared under the Smithsonian imprint 

during the year. Outstanding among these were T E, Snyders 
"Catalog of the Termites of the World/' Gordon R- Willey s Arche¬ 
ology of the Florida Gulf Coast/' the eighteenth part of A. C. bent s 
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“Life Histories of North American Birds/ 1 volume 5 of the "Handbook 
of South American Indians/ 5 /Ulan R. Holmbeig's "Nomads of the 
Long Bow; The Siriono of Eastern Bolivia/ 1 S T H* Oliver's "Catalog 
of the Automobile and Motorcycle Collection of the Division of 
Engineering, United States National Museum/' and Grace Dunham 
Guest's "Shiraz Painting in the Sixteenth Century. 11 

The total number of copies of publications in all series distributed 
during the year was 150,612. A complete list of the year's publica¬ 
tions will be found in the report of the chief of the editorial division, 
appendix 12, 

LIBRARY 

The Smithsonian library received 53,035 publications during the 
year, 7,302 of these being gifts from many different donors. Out¬ 
standing among the gifts was the fine collection of about 4,000 books 
and pamphlets on Foramimfera assembled by the late Joseph A. 
Cushman and bequeathed by him to the Institution. Neil M* Judd 
donated his personal collection of about 500 books and papers on 
archeological subjects. 

Currently entered were 16,961 periodicals, most of them received 
in exchange for Smithsonian publications from research institutions 
and educational organizations throughout the world* The library 
arranged 344 new exchanges during the year, cataloged 6,822 volumes 
and pamphlets, added 30,006 cards to catalogs and *shel Gists, sent 
18,719 publications to the Library of Congress, prepared 1 P 511 volumes 
for bidding, and repaired 1,023 volumes in the Museum. 

At the close of the year, the library's holdings totaled 927,037 
volumes, more than half of which are housed in the Library of Congress 
as the Smithsonian Deposit. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Alexander Wetmqris, Secretary, 
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REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the condition 
and operations of the United States National Museum for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950: 

COLLECTIONS 

Slightly more than 793,300 specimens (approximately 400,000 more 
than last year) were incorporated into the national collections during 
tho year and were distributed among the sis departments as follows: 
Anthropology, 4,982; zoology, 186,855; botany, 61,983; geology, 
530 758; engineering and industries, 2,047; and history, BJQI+ 1 ^ osEl 
of the accessions were acquired as gifts from mdmduols or as transfers 
from Governmeti t departments and agencies. The comple to report on 
the Museum, published as a separate document, includes a detailed 
list of the year's acquisitions, of which the more important are sum¬ 
marized below. Catalog entries in all departments now total 


32 375 597 

AnfAr^oicsy.-President Harry S. Truman deposited on loan the 
sacred Scrolls of the Law, hand-lettered in Hebrew on parchment, and 
a copper Ark finely decorated with biblical inscnptions in edver by 
skilled craftsmen of tbs Bczalel School of Aria and Crafts of Jerusalem. 
Those were presented by Chaim Weizmann, first President of Israel, to 
the President of the United States. Two camel saddles, bridles, and 
elaborately woven and decorated saddlebags presented by His 
Majesty, King Ibn Sa’ud of Saudi Arabia, as tokens offnendahip to 
Maj. Gen. C V. Haynes and Rear Adm. John P. Whitney, were 

donated to the Museum by the recipients. 

Woven fabrics and costumes acquired by the late Gen. John J. 
Perahin- from the More, Mandaya, and Bagobo during his tours of 
duty in the Philippine Islands between 1809 and 1913, and from 
Peruvian and Bolivian Indians during his visit to South America m 
1924-25, were presented by his son, Francis Warren Pers g. ? T 
noteworthy additions were 464 ethnological specimens obtained in 
northern Australia by Frank M. Seuler, deputy leader of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia-National Geographic Society-Snn^soman lns Mi- 
tion Expedition to Arnhem Land; an outfit utihtod 
Indians of the Rfo Paria area for snuffing yopo {Pipl^nia peregnna), 

IS 
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presented by Beilor Jos£ M H Cruxent, Director of the Museo Ue Cieneioa 
Naturales, Caracas, Venezuela; materials representing the work of 
Cree Indians living near Hudson Bay and on the plains of Saskatche¬ 
wan, donated by Copley Arnory; 4 carved end painted wooden 
ancestral figurines from Ngulu Atoll and the island of Wo lea! in the 
western Carolines, the gift of N. J. Cummings; and the bequest of 
Miss Mary W. Maxwell of 235 examples of Oriental and European 
furniture, textiles, ceramics, and metalwork* 

Additions to the archeological collections comprised, among others, a 
collection of 991 pottery, stone, and other objects from the Neolithic 
period of northern Honshu, Japan, presented by Map Howard A + 
MacCord, United States Army; 16 gold fishhooks fashioned by the 
Indians of Columbia, from F. M, Estes; a scries of sherds from shell 
heaps of Panama, believed to represent the earliest ceramic horizon 
recognized at present in that region, and excavated by Drs. M* W. 
Stirling and Gordon R. Willey during the Smithsonian Institution- 
National Geographic Society Expedition of 1943; and a Baskotmaker 
III pitcher from La Plata County, Colo*, donated by E. H, Morris. 

Forty-eight more or less complete skeletons from a prolohistoric 
Indian site near Lewes, Del., were presented to the division of physical 
anthropology by the Sussex Archeological Association. 

Zoology ,—Zoological specimens from North America, South America, 
Europe, and Asia, as well as liom oceanic areas, were incorporated into 
the national collections. About 300 monkeys and other arboreal 
mammals collected by Dr. H. C. Clark and associates in Panami in 
the course of yellow-fever investigations carried on by the Cargos 
Memorial Laboratory were donated to the division of mammals. 
Other accessions of importance were 93 mammals from Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, obtained during scrub-typhus investigations by the United 
States Army Medical Research Unit; 197 mammals from the Brooks 
Range, northern Alaska, collected by Dr, Robert Rausch, United 
States Public Health Service; 32 Bolivian mammals received from the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 295 Costa Rican mammals collected 
in 1949 by Dr. Henry W. Setzer; 100 mammals from Prince Patrick 
Island, collected by Charles O* Handley, Jr.; and 36 Japanese mam¬ 
mals, including a series of porpobe skulls from Ford Wilke. 

The generous gift of approximately 10,000 skins and 424 skeletons of 
North American birds by J. A, Weber, of Miami, Fla,, represents the 
larges t singl e secession received by the d ivision of birds in receu t years h 
Income from the W h L. Abbott bequest financed field work in Fonam& 
and Colombia, In Panama Dr. A. Wotmoie and W. M. Perry go 
obtained 956 bird skins, LI skeletons, 3 sets of eggs, and 1 nest; and in 
Colombia r M. A. Caniter, Jr., collected 2,546 bird skins and 3 sets of 
egg 3 - 1 ho E, J. Brown bequest provided funds for the purchase of 
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74 skins of Hungarian birds, and with other private funds 344 bird 
il'in; from British Columbia were purchased. From Herbert L. 
Stoddard, the division of birds received 158 skins of birds taken in 


Georgia. . . 

By exchange, the division of reptiles and amphibians received from 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology 94 amphibians from the slstc 
of Sfio Paulo, Brazil. As a gift from Cornell University, the division 
acquired 141 specimens from Venezuela. Other accessions worthy 
of note were the gift of 148 reptiles, including a series of water snakes 
from Ohio, by John T. Wood, and 24 blind cave salamanders { Typhlo- 
triion spelaeus) from Smellin's Cava near Ozark, Mo., presented by 


Dr. C, G. Goodchud* 

The Fish and Wildlife Service transferred approximately^ 4,500 
fishes taken in the course of shrimp investigations in the Gulf of 
Mexico by the crew of tho Pelican, Other gifts received during the 
year included a specimen of a rare ribbonfish (Lopkotus laeepedti) 
taken at Clearwater, Fla,, donated by Dr. Coleman J. Coin, 517 
Mexican fishes given by Gen. T. D. White, United States Air r orces, 
accompanied by color sketches made by Mrs. White; and 80 fishes 
from Spencer Tinker, of tho Waikiki Aquarium, Hawaii. Types and 
para types of a number of fishes were acquired by exchange or donation 
from several institutions. 

Several outstanding gifts came to the division or insects. Among 
those were a collection of 5,000 British tortricid moths presented by 
tho British Museum (Natural History); about 15,000 British Micro- 
lepidoptera, a gift from Norman D. Riley, head keeper of insects, 
British Museum (Natural History); anti an extensive collection of 
2-winged flies donated by John R- Malloch. About 10,500 beetles, 
mostly representing the families Carabidae and Pselapii ae, were 
received as a bequest from Alan S. Nicolny. 

As a transfer from the Office of Naval Research tho Museum ac¬ 
quired a collection of 2,571 marine invertebrates made by Pn>f_and 
Mrs G E. MacGinitie at the Arctic Research Laboratory, Point 
Barrow, Alaska. Nearly 4,000 miscellaneous invertebrates, obtained 
off the coast of Labrador by David C. Nutt during the cruise of the 
schooner Blue Dolphin under the auspices of the Arctic Institute of 
North America, were presented to the division of manne invertebrates. 
Among other noteworthy gifts of collections, including types, were: 
541 shrimps and other marine invertebrates obtained during the 
■'Crossroads" Expedition to the Marshall Islands, from Dr. Martin 
W. Johnson, Scripps Institution of Oceanography; more than 00 
isopods from Pacific Marine Station, College of the Pacific and the 
University of California, through Robert J Menzics; about n0 m» 
arthropods, taken off the coasts of North and South Carohna, from 
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Prof. A. S. Pearee, Duke University; 137 echiuroid and sipunculoid 
worms and 10 flat worms from Dr. TV. K. Fisher; and more than 100 
Indian amph[pods from Dr. X. Nagappan Nayar, of Madras, India. 

As gifts, the division of mollusks received a collection approximating 
4,000 specimens, largely North American Sphaeriidae, from Leslie 
Hubricht; 300 marine molhisks from Biak Island, Netherlands East 
Indies; and holo types, para typos, and topo types from a number of 
specialists. By transfer, about 500 inollusks collected by Dr. Preston 
E. Cloud, Jr,, on Saipan came to the Museum from the Geological 
Survey; approximately 5,000 marine shells from Panamfi were re¬ 
ceived from the Fish and Wildlife Service through Dr. Paul S. Galt- 
soft; and from the Smithsonian Institution 621 land and fresh-water 
mol links from Peru purchased through the income of the Frances Lea 
Chamberlain fund. 

The most noteworthy accession acquired by the division of cchino- 
derma comprised 400 specimens dredged from the deep waters of the 
North Atlantic Ocean by the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution’s 
vessel Atlantis. 

Botany. —H. A. Allard collected 5,577 plants for the National 
Herbarium in northeastern Peril, and Associate Curator E. IT, Walker 
obtained 2,282 plants in New Zealand, As exchanges, the National 
Herbarium received 19,276 specimens, of which 4,175 wore trans¬ 
mitted by the University of California, 1,027 from Eritrea were shipped 
by the University of Florence, and 762 from islands in the Pacific 
Ocean were forwarded by the Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Dr. John 
Gostiwdler, of Angola, presented through the Department of State 
645 plant specimens from Portuguese West Africa, and Dr. a m. 
Rogers, of Wayne University, Detroit* donated 980 specimens from 
the Mesa de Maya region of the southwestern United States. The 
Eseuela Agricola Fauamerieana, Tegucigalpa! Honduras, forwarded 
965 plants, partly on an exchange basis and the remainder as a gift. 
By purchase, 1,596 plant specimens from Colombia were acquired 
from KjeU von Sneidem, and by transfer from the Division of Rubber 
Plant Investigations, Department of Agriculture, 2^98 plants, 
collected for the most part by Dr r Richard E + Schultes in the eastern 
lowlands of Colombia„ were added to the collections. 

Geology. Twenty-four minerals hitherto unrepresented were added 
to the mineralogies! collections* of which seven were received as gifks, 
eight were acquired as exchanges! and nine came as transfers from 
the Geological Survey. The Kegel collection of fine crystallised sec¬ 
ondary copper and lead minerals from Tsumeb, Southwest Africa, 
comprising approximately 900 specimens and including many of the 
best-known examples of azurile* malachite p cerussite p anglerifce, va- 
nadmits, and mimetitc, is considered to be the most important acces- 
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sioa ever purchased under the Roebling fund. Included among the 
additions to the Canfield collection were a very fine columbite crystal 
from North Carolina, ft large specimen of native lead with pyroehroitc 
from Sweden, ft striking example of rutilated quarts from Brazil, and 
a group of large wulfcuite crystals from Arizona. An outstanding 
addition to the gem collection consists of 41 pieces made up largely 
of strands of beads of a variety of gem materials, as well as some very 
fi.no cut amethysts, a bequest of Mrs. Edna ^ard Capps. In addi¬ 
tion to a number of gems received as gifts, an unusual tourmaline 
cat's-cye weighing 63.20 carats was purchased under the Chamberlain 
fund for the gem collection. Dr. Stuart H. Perry continued his inter- 
est in the meteorite collection by donating tw*o stony meteorites 
weighing 8,4 kilograms and 502 grams, recently found at Kearney, 
Nebr. Sections of other meteorites were received from the Georgia 
Department of Mines, Mining, and Geology and from the Institute 
for Nuclear Studies of tho University of Chicago through Dr. Ham- 
son Brown. Bv exchange, portions of five Spanish meteorites were 
acquired from the Museo Nacional dc Cienci&s Naturales of Madrid, 

Spain. t 

Gifts, exchanges, transfers, and purchases added many genera and 
species not previously represented in the collection* of fossil inverte¬ 
brates. As gifts, the Museum received 600 fresh-water invertebrate 
fossils of the Pliocene Truckee formation from Daniel I. Axelrod; ap¬ 
proximately 2,600 Ordovician fossils from O. C. Cole; 45 lurkisb 
Jurassic fo'ssils from G. H. Cornelius; 150 invertebrate fossds from 
Wales, collected by Dr. John P. Marble; 150 Italian Triassic inverte¬ 
brates from Dr. Franco Rasclti; and 500 Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and 
Cenozoic invertebrates from Tunisia, Algeria, and the Sahara Desert 
from Maurice H. Wallace, Types of comb, Fommimfera, and Car¬ 
boniferous fossils were included in the Accessions. 

Several hundred Ordovician, MUsissippian, and Pennsylvanian enn- 
oids were purchased under the Springer fund from Harrell L. Stampk. 

Bv the bequest of the late Dr. Joseph A. Cushman, the Museum 
acquired his library and collection of Foraminifera compnamg at least 
160,000 a)idea and including about 13,000 type and figured specimens. 
The Vaughan collection of larger Foraminifera aggregating about 
25,000 specimens, as wall as the smaller Foraminifera formerly housed 
in the Cushman laboratory at Sharon, Mass., 1,275 t>pe ^ 

Jurassic Foraminifera from Montana, Wyoming, and South Dakota, 
147 type specimens of Mesozoic and tenozoic 1 oranum era 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in northern Alaska, and 653 biliman 
braehiopods from southeastern Alaska were reeved as 
from the Geological Survey. Through funds provided bythe 
bequest, the Museum purchased the Renfro fossil invertebrate codec- 
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tion comprising about 250,000 specimens from the Pennsylvanian of 
Jack County, Tex,, and the Cretaceous in the vicinity of Fort Worth, 
Tex. Field work financed by the same fund resulted in the collection 
of about 15,000 Paleozoic invertebrates by Dr. G. A, Cooper and 
W. T, Allen in the Midwest, 500 Ordovician fossils by Dr. Cooper in 
New York and Pennsylvania, and approximately 3,000 Lower Cre¬ 
taceous fossils by Dr. A. R. LoebJieh, Jr., and W. T. Allen in southern 
Oklahoma and northern Texas, 

An excellent series of fossil mammals from the Paleocene of the 
San Juan Busin, New Mexico, and the lower Eocene of western Wyo¬ 
ming, including the condylarth Meniscolherium and the earliest titano- 
there. LamMotherimn, were obtained by Dr. C. Lewis Gazin. Skeletal 
remains of the giant ground sloth Megatherium and associated ele¬ 
ments of the Pleistocene fauna were excavated by Dr. Gazin in 
Herrera Provinee, western Panamfi. Dr. David IT. Dankle assembled 
an unusual collection of Jurassic fossil fishes In tho Pinar del Rfo region 
of western Cuba. Skulls of two dist inct types of mosasaure, collected 
by Dr, T. E. White in the Cretaceous of Texas, were transferred by 
the Smithsonian River Basin Surveys. 

Engineering and industries .—'The Dan River Mills, Inc., presented 
exhibition units illustrating the operation of a textile-finishing mill, 
the development of a fabric design, and the production of a wrinkle- 
shed finish. A hydraulic duplex pump, the first pumping engine of 
the Washington (D, C.) aqueduct system, was transferred by the 
District of Columbia through the Board of Commission ere. 

Two prints by Stanley William Hayter, one titled “Cronos, 1 ' an 
engraving and soft-ground etching, and the other titled “Palimpsest," 
a soft-ground etching printed in three colors, as well as a lift-grotind 
aquatint named “La haute, 1 ’ by Jacques Villan, were purchased for 
graphic arts under the Dahlgreen fund. Fifty-on® examples of the 
work of the photographer Victor Prevost, who pioneered in the use 
of waxed-paper negatives in the United States, were presented by 
Melville Kosch. A Renfax synchronizer, early sound equipment used 
prior to the invention of sound on film, was received from Ralph S. 
Koser. ^ graphic portrayal of Lhe development and use of sutures 
in early times is shown in the exhibit "Sutures in Ancient Surgery" 
donated by Davis & Geek, Inc, 

History .—A silver-filigree basket reputed to have belonged to 
Napoleon and received as a bequest from Mies Bessie J. Kibbcy is 
worthy of notice. 

T^vo outstanding ship models, one of them a small-scale reproduction 
of the U. S. S. } orkiomn (GV-S) with a squadron of planes on the 
flight deck, and the other a remarkably fine scale model of the U. S. S. 
Washington (later Seattle), were transferred by the Department of the 
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jS’avy. A scries of military uniforms of the period of World War II 
Tfcre received as a transfer from the Department of the Army. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing deposited two specimen sets of 
current United States paper money and Federal Reserve notes in 
denominations from Si to 510,000. 

A portfolio of 107 dad use proofs and stamps of the Principality of 
Monaco, presented by Prince Rainier 111 to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, were received as a transfer, and the same agency also 
forwarded a collection of Italian stamps issued in commemoration of 
the European Recovery Program, a gift of the Government oi Italy. 
Recently issued foreign stamps totaling 2,954 in number were trans¬ 
ferred by the Universal Postal l nion. 


EXPLORATION and field wore 

During the first half of the fiscal year, Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, at that 
time associate curator of archeology, was detailed to the River Basin 
Surveys, Bureau of American Ethnology, to supervise field and 
laboratory operations in the Missouri \ alley. . 

Under the W. L. Abbott fund, M. A. Carriker, Jr., during the 
present season continued investigations of the bird life of northern 
Colombia, making collections in the lower Atrato Basin. He entered 
the area from Medellin, proceeding by air to Turbo, then moving by 
boat to stations oil each side of the Gulf of ITrabft, His investigations 
continued along the lower Atrato, in part near the Panamanian 
frontier, extending finally into more elevated regions above Frontmo. 
Examples of more than 500 species of birds were obtained in this 
interesting region where there is union between the forms of life found 
in eastern Panamfc and those of northwestern South America. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, with Watson M. Frrrygo as assistant, 
was again in the field in eastern Panama from the middle of February 
to the beginning of April, their work being concerned with the collec¬ 
tion and distribution of birds. Through the friendly assistance of 
Brig. Gen. R. Beam, commanding officer, A1 brook Air Base, and of 
Lt Col M E, Potter, director of personnel services, m providing 
transportation bv water and other facilities, a base was established 
in Chim&n on the Pacific coast about 90 miles east of Panama Crty 
Tbe party worked first on the lower portion of the Rio Chimin and 
then moved in cayueos to the head of tidewater on the Rio MajA 
From here the naturalists proceeded on foot with porters to the lower 
elevations of Cerro Cl meant. I in the Scrranla de MajA The region 
covered was in an extensive area of virgin forest without human 
inhabitants, beyond the limit of navigation by canoe. An excellent 
collection of birds was obtained in a region that ro far as known has 
not been visited previously by naturalists. 
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Under a cooperative arrangement with the Uiuted States Weather 
Bureau, Charles O. Ilandley, Jr., was detailed to make natural-history 
collections on Prince Patrick Island in the Canadian Arctic Archi¬ 
pelago. As the year closed, the curator of birds, Dr. Herbert Fried¬ 
mann, was en route to South Africa ami southern Rhodesia to study 
the habits of the parasitic honey-guides and weave Thirds, having 
received grants for the purpose from the American Philosophical 
Society and the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

Associate Curator Paul L. Illg assembled data on the life histories 
and ecology of commensal copcpoda at the University of Washington 
oceanographic laboratories at Friday Harbor. Dr. J. P. E. Morrison, 
associate curator of mollusks, made a short field study of mollusks 
inhabiting the salt marshes on the eastern shore of Maryland. Assist¬ 
ant Curator R. Tucker Abbott was detailed, at the request of the 
Pacific Science Board, National Research Council, to conduct field 
studies in Kenya and Tanganyika, East Africa, for the purpose of 
obtaining carnivorous snails and transporting them to the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific, a part of the program planned for the control 
of the destructive giant snail in that area. 

W- L. Brown, chief exhibits prepara tor, visited South Carolina and 
Wyoming to procure background materials required for the completion 
and installation of the Virguila-deer and pronghorn-antelope exhibi¬ 
tion groups in the North American mammal hall. 

Head Curator E. P. Killip and Curator Jason K. Swallen were en¬ 
gaged for 3 weeks in botanical field studies on Big Pine Key, Fla., 
collecting specimens and making observations on the distribution of 
plant life. At the request of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Swallen was detailed to the Great Plains Field Station at Miradan, 
N. Dak., to review experimental work now being conducted there on 
the crested wheatgrass, and to the Texas Research Foundation at 
Kingsville, Tex,, to complete a survey of the grasses of that region. 
Dr. George A. Llano, associate curator of cryptogams, made extensive 
collections of lichens under the auspices of the Arctic Institute of 
North America after proceeding to the Arctic Research Laboratory 
at Point Barrow, Alask a, where he was provided with transportation 
to Wainwrigbt, Umiat on the Colville River, Anaktuvuk Pass in the 
Brooks Range, and Anchorage. On the return trip Dr. Llano made 
collections on several islands in the Aleutian Chain. Associate 
Curator Paul S. Conger, division of cryptogams, was engaged in 
studying marine diatoms for 2 months at the Chesapeake Biological 
Laboratory, Solomons Island, Md. Dr. F, A, McClure, research 
associate in grasses, continued with his studies of the bamboos in the 
West Indies, Central America, and South America. 
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At tho request of the Instituto tie Antropologfa « Historift, Dr. 
W. F. Foshag, head curator of geology, on detail from the National 
Museum, traveled to Guatemala and devoted 3 months to a study of 
the mineralogic&l composition of Meso-Amencan archeological jade 
objects in the Musco de Antropologfa at Guatemala City, the well- 
known Rossbach collection in the Municipal Museum at Lhichera ten¬ 
ant, the Robles collection at Quetzaltenango, and the Nottlebahn 
collections, As part of a project relating to the mineralogy and geo¬ 
chemistry of saline mineral deposits, Dr. George S. Switzer spen 
months investigating the origin and occurrence of rare sulfate minerals 
at The Geysers and Island Mountain, Calif. 

Paleontological field work financed from the income of the Walcott 
bequest brought new materials from Panami, Cuba, and the United 
States to the collections. The four field parties studying problems 
in invertebrate paleontology m the United States comprised the fol¬ 
lowing: Dr. G. A. Cooper, W. T. Allen, and Alwyn Wil iams, siting 
Commonwealth Fellow from Wales, collected lower Middle ^ovician 
brachiopods at various localities in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico, 
Dr A R. Locblieh and W. T. Allen carried on field .nv^ttgtaions in 
the Lower Cretaceous of Oklahoma and Texas; lower Midd e Ordo¬ 
vician strata in Pennsylvania and New; Yo*,™ e^us 

Cooper and Mr. Williams; and David Nicol visited ^PP^Cretaceous 
and Tertiary beds in North Carolina and \irgmia. Dr. C L, Gazin, 
curator of vertebrate paleontology, assisted by F. L. Pearce^ searo ie 
for Pal eocene mammals in the Puerco and Torre] on horizons m the 

£3EE“«f Saw Mewco, a* aty m ti ”, 

the field work to the Lower Eocene Kmght formation in the viumty 
of Bi^ Piney and LaBarge in western Wyoming. At the invitation 
of td Mum Nncional de Fa-ami ^ ££ 

Panamanian Goviernmentj Dr* Gazm p wi ■ ■ ■ ^ mi aMsrable 

M ^obtaining an excellent amim »t fo.«a fish end emmonilo. from 
3k. J,™»£ jagua formation in the Piter del Sio reg.on of western 

Cuba, 

PUBLICATIONS 

During the Seel year 1W9-5D, 28 pubU»tiou. wcmiaued:l Annual 

Roport,2 in the Bull.*“ “u'lfa“,1Is NaliouS Herbarium. A Uet 
^^“^“Crt on Smlfhtoniau puhiioatioue, 
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appendix 12. Special mention b made of the eighteenth volume of 
A. C. Bent’s Life Histories of North American Birds entitled ‘'Life 
Histories of North American Wagtails, Shrikes, Vircos, and Their 
Allies," and a "Catalog of the Automobile and Motorcycle Collection 
of the Division of Engineering, United States National Museum, by 
S. H. Oliver. 

The distribution of volumes and separates to libraries and other in¬ 
stitutions and to individuals aggregated 57,933 copies. 

CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 

After almost 38 years of continuous service, Neil M, Judd retired 
from active duty as curator of the division of archeology on December 
31, 1949, and to this vacancy. Dr, Waldo R, Wedel, who had served 
as associate curator in the same division, was promoted on January 1, 
1950. 

Dr. Preston E. Cloud, Jr,, chief of paleontology and stratigraphy 
branch, United States Geological Survey, and Dr. Roland W, Brown, 
geologist in the same service, were given honorary appointments on 
November 9, 1949, as custodians of Paleozoic fossils and of Mesozoic 
and Cenozoic plants, respectively. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Remington Kellogg, 'Director, 

Dr. A. Wetuore, 

Stentary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 2 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 

Sir: I Lave the honor to submit, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
the thirteenth annual report of the National Gallery of Art, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30,1050. This report >s made pursuant to the 
provisions of section 5 (d) of Public Resolution No. 14 , Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session, approved March 24, 103 1 (50 fa tat. ul). 

ORGANIZATION 

The statutory members of the Board of Trustees of ^ National 
Gallery of Art are the Chief Justice of the United fatales, the faecretapr 
of State the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
EtaitliBonian InMiukion, « officio. H» B "” n ^‘ 

turning in office during the fiscal jckt Cheater 

Samuel II. Kress, Ferdinand Lammot Belin, Duncan Phillips, Chester 
DaTe and Paul Mellon. The Board of Trustees be d ite annua 
mooting on May 4, 1350. Samuel H. Kress was reelected President 
and Ferdinand Lammot Belin, Vice President, to Borveforho ensuing 
year. Donald D. Shepard continued to serve during the yew a- 
Adviser to the Board. All the executive officers of the Gallery 

continued in office during the year. _> *i, a 

The three standing committees of the Board, aa ct 
annual meeting May 4, 1050, were as fo 

EXSCITTtVE COMSilTTPB 

Chief Justice of the United Statt*. e* oEficso, Fred M* \m*on + Chairman- 
Samuel H r Kress, Vice Chairman- 

Ferdinand Lammot 4 . wetmoro 

Secretary of the Smithaooiaii Institution, Dr, 

p .01 M.lloo. committee 

Secretary of the Treasury,« ofEeio, John W- Snyder, Chairman. 

Samuel H, Kresn, Vice Chairman. 

Ferdinand L&nimot Belio- 
CUegter Dale. 

Paul MeHOQf 23 


82ST5&-JS1 
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ACQUISITIONS COMMITTEE 

Samuel H. Kims, CtLfiirmfin, 

Ferdinand Lam mot Bolin, Yiee Chairman. 

Duoeaci PhEUipa. 

Chester Dale. 

Da^jd E r F|nJo/ r ex ofRcio. 

Perry B. Cott was appointed Assistant: Chief Curator on September 1, 
J949, to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Charles Seymour, 
Jr., which was effective as of August 15, 1949. Mr. Seymour resigned 
to become associated with Yale University, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1050, the Congress of the United 
States appropriated for the National Gallery of Art the sum of 
Si,114,700 to be used for salaries and expenses in the operation and 
upkeep of the Gallery, the protection and care of works of art acquired 
by the Board of Trustees, and ail administrative expenses incident 
thereto as authorized by section 4 (a) of Public Resolution No. 14, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, approved March 24, 1937 (50 
Stat. 51). This ram includes the regular appropriation of 51,037,700 
and a supplemental appropriation of $27,000. The supplemental 
appropriation was necessitated by the Classification Act of 1949, 
Public Law 429, Eighty-first Congress, effective October 30, 1949, 
which gave salary advancement to Government employees. 

From these appropriations the following expenditures and en¬ 
cumbrances were incurred: 


Penwtid services.,....... S089,000.00 

Printing and reproduction____ 5,535. 08 

Supplies, equipment, etc..... jjg' qj. 

Unobligated balance ___ ' a* * 5 


iOI “-.-..I. 114,7001 00 

^ In addition to these appropriations the Gallery received from the 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission the sum of $25,000 
for expenses in connection with the exhibition called “Makers of 
lfistoo' in Washington, 1800-1050," The period of the exhibition was 
from June 20, 1950, to November 19, 1950. Ab of June 30, 1950, the 
aumjjf $13,237.19 had been spent or obligated, leaving a balance of 
$11,762.81 for operations during the fiscal year 1951. 

attendance 

During the fiscal year 1D50 there were 2,187,293 visitors to the 
Gallery, an increase of 657,725 over the attendance for 1949. The 
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average daily number of visitors was 6,025. From March 17, 1041, 
the day the National Gallety of Art was opened to the public, to 
June 30, 1050, the number of visitors totaled 17,256,269. 

ACCESSION'S 

There were 2,354 accessions by the National Gallery of Art, as gifts, 
loans, or deposits, during the fiscal year. Most of the paintings and a 
number of the prints were placed on exhibition. 


FAIKTWGB 


On December 6,1949, the Board of Trustees approved the purchase 
of the painting "The Skater," by Gilbert Stuart, with funds of the 
Gallery. 

The Board of Trustees on October IS, 1949, accepted four paintings. 
Self-portrait of Judith Leyster from Mr. and Mrs. Hobcrt Woods 
Bliss; "Colonel Focklington and his Sisters," by Stubbs, from Mrs. 
Cliarles S Carstairs; "Enthroned Madonna and Child," Byzantine 
thirteenth century, from Mrs. Otto Kahn; and "Young Woman m 
White,” by Robert Henri, from Miss Violet Organ. 

decgjutjfj: a are 

The Board of Trustees accepted from Lewis Einstein on December 
6, 1949, a seventeenth-century Brussels tapestry entitled America. 

FEINTS AND DBA WINGS 

On October 18, 1949, the Board of Trustees accepted from Miss 
Margaret McCormick a drawing, "Head of an Old Man attributed 
to L%ros. The Board on December 6 , 1949, accepted a woodcut, 
"Men*with Boat on Shore of Ocean,” by A. Lepers from George 
Matthew Adams. At the same time the Board approved the addition 
of four Legroa drawings and four Legros etchings to the gift by George 
Matthew Adams of prints and drawings by Upon, and otherw’orks of 
art On May 4, 1950, the Board accepted 3 prmta, Wet and 
“Seaward Skerries,” by Zorn, and "Umeburner," by Wluatler, from 
Walter L. Bogert: 142 prints and drawings from Lessing J, Rosenwald, 
to be added to his gift to the Gallery; and 51 seventeenth-century 
Dutch prints from John Thacher in memory of Charles On 

the same date the Board also approved the addition of three Legroa 
drawings and five Legros etchings to the gift by George Matth 
Adams of prints and drawings by Legros, and other works of art. 
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EXCHANGE OP WORKS OP ART 

The Board of Trustees on October 18, 1949, accepted the offer of 
Lessing J. KosrinvakE to exchange the engraving “The Madonna on 
the Half-Moon,” by Hans SebaUi Bchain, for ft superior impression of 
the same work; and on December 6, 1949, the Board also accepted Mr. 
Rosen wait I's offer to exchange nine prints from the Rosen wnld Collec¬ 
tion for superior impressions of like prints. 


WORKS OP ART ON LOAN 


During the fiscal year 1950 the following works of art were received 
on loan by the National Gallery of Art: 


Fro m 

Copley Arnory. Washington, D. C.: 

Elisabeth Copley (Mr*, Gardiner Greene) __ 

Self-portraits_„„____________ 

Mra. Albert J, Beveridge. Beverly Farms h Msu.: 

Madame Dietz-Monin___ _ _,__ _ _ 

C, E. Guibenkian, Lisboa* Portugal: 

Cupid and the Graces.,, __ w _ _ 

The Annunciation_ _ _ 

Tha Virgin and Two Donors Adoring the Child_ 

A Sacra Conversazione (The Rest on the Flight) 

A Road at ViUe-d'Avray. 

The Bridge at Mantes__ _ 

Venice from the Dogana ____ ^ 

L'Hommp at le Pratin^^.^_ _ 

Self-portrait^^_ _ _ _ _ 

A Fate at Rambouiliet-^___,A_^,_ _ _ 

Baptiaxn of Christ _ ___ _ 

Mrs, Lowndcs-StOne_ _ _ __ 

Portrait of a Young Woman._ 

View of Mira on the Brenta..,, _ ______ _' 

S. Pietro di C&stello, Venice _ _ _ 

A Regatta on the Grand Cana!__ 

A Fate on the Piazza di San Marco_ _ 

Portrait of Sara Andriesdr. Eesslx T „_ 

Frances Bcreaford.^___ ___ 

A Fete Galante__ 

Mademoiselle SflIUL ______ _ 

Portrait of Baron Duval d'Esplnoy (Man with a 

Snuff _ _ 

Lady Conyngham„__ 

The Astronomer,_ _ _ 

Portrait of a Man___,__ _ " 

The Presentation in the Temple (Reverse;: Stigma¬ 
tization of St, Frauds) __ 

Ths Boy with the Cherries_^ 

The Boy Blowing Bubbles _______ _ 

The Break-Up of the loo_ 


Aitm 

Copley. 

Copley. 

Degaa* 

Boucher. 
Kerick Bouts. 
Carpaccio. 
Cima. 

Corot. 

Corot. 

Corot. 

Degaa. 

Degas. 
Fragonard. 
Franeia. 
Gainsborough. 
Ghirlandaio, 

Guardi, 

Guardi. 

Guardi. 

Guardi, 

Hals. 

Floppuer, 

Lancrct. 

La Tour. 

La Tour, 
Lawrence. 
VEpicie. 
L'Epicie. 

Stefan Lochnex. 

Manet 

Manet. 

Monet. 
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J>er 4 

c. S, Gulbenkfaa, Lisbon, Portugal—Continued 

Still Life- - * . 

Portrait of TocqMt--- -- 

Portrait of Madame de la Porte- ---■ 

Pallae Athene., ---■■■■- 

Au Old Man Seated.,.. .- . — * - 

Madame Claude Monet Lying on a Sofa... 

Felling the Trees at Versailles, 1774/5. 

Felling the Trees at Versailles. 1774/5 - 

Portrait of Miss Constable...--... —- 

Portrait of a Young Woman ---- 

Flight into Egypt ...*. 

Portrait of a Man. .------.. 

Two Ming vases, black. 

Dae lapis-lazuli ewer, 

William H. Jeffreys, Bethescla, Md.t 

The Jeffreys Family . ' -"vTw 7 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation, hew York, n- i 
1,289 bronzes from the Dreyfus Collection. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Washington, D, C.: 

22 objects of Pre-Columbian art. 


Artist 

_ Monet. 

_ Nattier 
_ Nattier. 

_ Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt. 

.. Renoir- 
_ Hubert Robert. 
r _ Hubert Robert. 

Romney, 

.. Rubens- 
. _ Rubens. 

__ Van D.vck. 


__ Hogartbs 


LOANED WORKS OF ART RETURN £15 


The following works of art on loan were returned iluriug the fibcftl 
Year 1950: 

Ta 


The Italian Government: 

A marble et&tue of David... - - 

Stanley Mortimer, Jf. T New Vork, N* \ - 

Madonna and Child - - -- 

Paul Mellon^ UpperviUe t A' s-- = 

Sin books of drawing and prints-- . 
James Karen Hyde, New N. ^ - 

Louis XVI UpeAtry-covcred aofsn 
Robert Woods Bliss, Washington p D. C-: 
One object of Fr^Colmmbfao Art, 


_ Michelangelo. 

_ School of Ghiberti, 
_ Birin- 


WORKS OF ART LENT 


Darios 7»" 1350 thc GlllWr le,lt ' be ' 0,1, “' inS 

art for exhibition purposes: 


Amheret College, Department of Fine Arts, Amherst, 


Moss.: 

Seif-portrait _ -- — " 

Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia, ■- 
George Washington (VAughac-HEnclAu) 

Self^iortrait, ^ - ----—- 

Ann Riddle Hopkinsoo-- -—- 


Beniamin West. 

Gilbert Stuart. 
Benjamin West. 
Thomas Sully- 


of 
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Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia, 8. C- Continued 

Frwtuto Hopkinaon.^^^_ _____ __ __ Thomas Sully. 

Alexander Hamilton.__ __ __ John Trumbull, 

William Riefcart,_ ___ __„ Gilbert Stuart. 

Henry Laurenfl__ -- ..._„ _ _ J T S. Copley. 

Pocahontas, , _ __ _ __ British School. 

Andrew - - ..... Ralph E. W, Earl, 

John Fliilip de Haas_ _ _Charles Willson 

Peale r 

Henry Clay_^—_- - --John James Audubon, 

General William Moultrie_ _ _ _ _ _ Charles WiUson 

Feale. 

Williamlna Moore.., _ __ __ Robert Feke. 

Mary WaRon Morris... ___ John Wollaston, 

Jane Browne^.^- -- -J, S. Copley. 

WUlEam 8. Mount-Charles Lortng 

Eiiiott, 

Josiay AIiflton___ * _ _ _Jeremiah Theus. 

Matilda Caroline Crugap-___-_Gilliert Stuart. 

George Pollock ..... Gilbert Stuart, 

Mrs, George Pollock....... .. .. . Gilbert Stuart. 

Robert The*.. . . . Gilbert Stuart. 

Luke White........ . .. ... .Gilbert Stuart. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C,: 

Pocahontas. . . . British School. 

Abrahaio Lincoln_ __ _ ___ Healy. 

The Lackawanna Valley__ _ fitness. 

Four Arte Gallery, Palm Beach, Fla,: 

George Washington (Vaughan-Sinclair).. Gilbert Stuart. 

Self-portrait,,.......- ........ - ...... _Benjamin West. 

Alexander Hamilton. . . .John Trumbull, 

Ann Biddle tlopkicson .... . . Thomas Sully. 

Frauds Hopkinsoa. .. Thomas Sully. 

Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Indian bunting rug, 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Canada: 

Two drawings: 

La Petite Logo- ----- Moreau ]e Jeune. 

TCttA-iito -... .... -..... Boucher. 

Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Canada: 

Mf*. Richard Gilbert Stuart, 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, V*,; 

James Ruchanaiu ____ _ ^ Healv 

Abraham Lincoln^._ ____ _ _ _ Hcaly 

The White House, Washington, D H C,: 

Andrew Jackson_ ____ Sully. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

During the fiscal year 1950 the following exhibitions were held at 
the National Gallery of Art: 

Indigenous Art of the Americas. Lent by Robert Woods Bliss for an indefinite 
period to the National Gailery of Art for exhibition. Reopened w,th changes 

"^Gullienkian Collection of Egyptian Sculpture, Lent hy C. S.Gulbenkmn for 
an indefinite period to the National Gallery of Art for exhibition. Opened 

Gid beiftiaii^Co 11 ection of Eighteenth Century French Objects. Lent by C. S. 
Gulhenkian for an indefinite period to the National Gallery of Art for exlubltion. 

0 7HnS^cSaS'cSStfoll. Exhibition of prints bequeathed to the National 
Gallery of Art by Mr. Gallatin. Continued from previous fiscal year through 

JU !Wh African Art, Exhibition of contemporary South African P^in®* 
drawings, and sculptures sponsored by the Government of the Union of South 

Africa. July 31 to September 5, 1M9, . „ 

R. Horace' Gallatin Collection. Exhibition of the same pnnts mentioned above. 

September 10 to October 17, 1949, t > K th Ataitrian 

■Vrt, Treewures from the Vienna Collections. Exhkbition p lent j 
Government of paintings, sculptures, miniatures, Greek and Roman antiquities, 

«—“n "* rss STj:°"S 

jewels, arms and armor, a deck, and lapesines. November 20. im to January 

22 Wi'can Paintings from the Collection of the National Gallery of Art. Feb. 

™"mawald CoSioHm. Exhibition of recent accessions of prints and drawings. 

0P Make« P of fiS in Washington, 1800-1980. Exhibition «leb»t^ the 
sesquiDcntermial or the «*bU>hn.ent of the Federal Government in the City ol 
Washington. Opened Juno 1950. 

The following exhibitions were displftyed in the cafeteria comdor of 
the Gallery during the fiscal year 1950; 

Prints by Adriaen van Ostade. Rosenwald and Addie Burr Clark Collections. 

ol American Design- 'V.K™"“ I-****- Op»rf »« 18, «» 
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TBAVELI5TG EXHIBITIONS 

Rosenwald Collection. —Special exhibitions of prints from the Kosen- 
irdtl Collection were circulated to the following places during the 
fiscal year: 

Hftuneth Taylor Galleries, Kftntucktt, 

3s Ronvlandsun prince,. 

JuJy-Seplember i E?49. 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis,: 

42 printa. 

November December 1349- 
Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton Mas*: 

10 prints. 

December 1919, 

Minneapolis Institute of Finn Arts, Minneapolis, Minn,: 

8 O&upiQ print*, 

April 1950. 

The Royal Ontario Muslim of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada: 

4 miniatures. 

April-May 195th 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Canada: 

1 Fragonard drawing. 

April-May 1950, 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

23 print*. 

Septan ber-Decarnbcr l949 r 

Index of American Design .—During the fiscal year 1950 exhibitions 
from this collection were shown at the following places: 

Aniot Art Gallery, Elmira, N. Y r 
Society of Fine Arts, Wilmington, DeL 
Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, Undue. Wis. 

Spelinan College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kenneth Taylor Galleries, Nantueket, Maaa, 

St, Paul Public Library k St r Paul, Mfnn 
Publio Schools of Springfield, Springfield, Mass 
Museum of Art, University or Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa, 

Worcester Art Museum, Worcester 

■eszj* Hh ‘ s ' bo01 " ,i “"‘ d j “'" meh M *^>“ d 

Xew York State Historical Association, Coopentown N Y 
Maticheater Historic Association, Manchester H H 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Cooper Union Museum, New York, X, Y. 

Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn. X. Y. 

Wm. Hockhill Xolson Gallery, Kansas City, Mo 
Congressional Women's Club, Washington, i> c 
Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, 111. 

Manchester Historic Association, Manchester N II 
University of Maine, Orcmo, Maine. 
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Wigcafiaet Library, Wiscas&eL Maine, 

Sweat Memorial Art Muacura, Furtl&od F Maine, 

Brick Store Museum. Kennebunk, Maine, 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis* Ind. 

Library of Congress* Washington, IX C, 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Edinburg Regional College. Edinburg. Tex- 
Western Reserve Historical Society* Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tate Gallery, London, England. 

Old Sturbridgo Village, Sturbrldge* Mass. 

The Downtown Gallery. New York, N. Y. 

SE-ate Exposition Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

S&ato Capitol, Sacramecito, Calif. 

CURATORIAL ACTIVITIES 

The Curatorial Department accessioned 21S new gifts to the Gallery 
during the fiscal year. Advice was given in the case of 265 works of 
art brought to tho Gallery for opinion, and 34 visits to other collections 
were made by members of the staff in connection with proffered works 
of art. About 300 paintings were studied and considered for possible 
acquisition. About 1,000 inquiries requiring research were answered. 
During the year, 11 individual lectures were given by members of the 
curatorial staff, both at tho Gallery and elsewhere. In addition, Miss 
Elizabeth Mong&n conducted special weekly classes at Alverthorpo, 
Jenkintown, Pa., for students from Beaver College; Perry B. Cott 
participated in the oral examination of a candidate for a master's 
degree in art from Indiana University and prepared an examination for 
two students at American University for their master’s degrees in art ; 
and Charles M. Richards gave two courses in art history under the 
auspices of the Department- of Agriculture. Mr. Cott also represented 
the National Gallery at a conference at the Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Mass., and at a conference at the National Academy of Design in New 
York; and Mr. Richards presented a paper and a report to the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Museums meeting at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Special installations were prepared for the Art Treasures from the 
Vienna Collections, lent by the Austrian Government, and for tho 
Scsquicentennial exhibition, “Makers of History in ushington, 
lSOD-lBSO” 

Over 20,000 photographs were acquired this year from European 
museums and other sources, and these are being cataloged and filed in 
the George Martin Richter Archives- 

RESTORATION AND REPAIR OF WORKS OF ART 

Necessary restoration and repair of works of art in the Gallery s 
collections were made by Francis Sullivan, who was appointed assist- 
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ant restorer to the Gallery on December 1, 1949. All work was com- 
pleted In the restorer’s studio in the Gallery with the exception of the 
restoration of two paintings begun before the death of MV. Pichetto in 
January 1949 and completed in the New York studio by Mr. Pichetto’a 
residual staff. Both paintings have been returned to the Gallery in 
good condition. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During the year Huntington Cairns contributed articles and reviews 
to tbe ^ ale Law Journal, the Harvard Law Review, the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, and the Baltimore Evening Sun. He also delivered 
four lectures at the Johns Hopkins University on the theory of 
criticism, J 

The series of 12 articles on "Masterpieces in the Gallery" by John 
Viaiker, published in the Ladies' Home Journal, was completed in 
December 1949, making a total of 36 articles by Mr. Walker prin¬ 
cipally on the Gallery's collection, published in that periodical sinca 
1946. An article by Mr. Walker on "The Vienna Treasures and Their 
Collectors appeared in tbe National Geographic Magazine for Juno 
1950. Erwin O. Christensen contributed two articles to Antiques 
Magazine: Justice,’' published in January 1950 , and “What Is 
American Folk Art?" published in May 1650. James W. Lane con¬ 
tributed four book reviews to the Catholic World, on "John Singleton 

aft® ^ " Cr ^ by Lewis Gannett, 

The Twelve Seasons/ by Joseph Wood Krutch, and "The Virgin and 
Cinid with introduction by Thomas Bodkin; he also wrote a review 
of Mart,n Johnson Heade," by Robert G. McIntyre, for the summer 
1919, ww of the College Art Journal. An article by Charles M. 
Richards Standard Procedure for Intomuseum Loans/' was pub- 
Lsiied 1 n Museum News. ^ 

Cat i fl1 ^ °x f rGCent ft0( l uisitio113 the Rosenwald 
Collection was compiled by M.ss Elizabeth Mongan and was issued for 

the opening of the Rosenwald exhibition on April 9, 1950. An illus- 
trated catalog of the “Makem of History in Washington, 1800-1950 “ 
was prepared by Perry B. Cott and James W. Lane for the opening of 
the Makers of History in Washington, 1800-1950" exhibition 

“ MmU *V*** Fating from the National 
flruifVrrv tun afT^ 0 ”, Cairn8 “ d Joha Walker, is in process, 
ILI b^JL ^ 1115 J>fCparati ° Q 0f a on Renais- 

Dunng the past fiscal year the publications fund supplemented 
the group of color reproductions offered to the public wither new 
color postcard subjects and a new ll-by-14-inch reproduction - 
1- more of the latter are on order, to b Q utilized in a forthcoming 
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portfolio of religious subjects. Four large collotype reproductions 
were added to the long list of this type of print available. 

A companion volume to "Masterpieces of Painting/’ namely, 
“Masterpieces of Sculpture from the National Gallery of Art,” an 
illustrated catalog of the Mellon Collection, and '‘Popular Art in the 
United States,” by Erwin 0. Christensen, were placed on sale during 
the fiscal year 1051. The third largo printing of the illustrated Kress 
catalog was completed during the year. 

The publication date of “The Index of American Design” (formerly 
entitled "Made in America”), by Erwin O. Chris ten-sen, has been set 
at October IS, 1950, and “Pictures from America,” by John Walker, 
m also to be published soon. 

While the exhibition of Art Treasures from the Vienna Collections 
was on view, the Publications Fund distributed over 53,000 catalogs 
and more than 30,000 color postcards; and made available other 
publications dealing with the Austrian exhibition. 

EDUCATION'At, PRO GRAM 

More than 28,000 persona attended the General, Congressional, and 
Special Tours during the fiscal year, with the attendance for the 
“Picture of the Week” talks reaching a total of over 26,000. Lectures 
on special subjects, with lantern slides, were given in the auditorium 
on Sunday afternoons; 13 of these were by visiting lecturers, and the 
total attendance was 17,000. A black-and-white strip-film of 300 
representative paintings from the Gallery’s collections has been very 
much in demand. The slide collection and the film “The National 
Gallery of Art” have been widely distributed during the year. 

The Educational Office has continued the publication of a monthly 
Calendar of Events announcing all the Gallery activities, including 
notices of exhibitions, new publications, lectures, gallery talks, tours, 
and concerts. Approximately 4,600 copies of the calendar are maded 
each month. 

library 

A very important contribution to the Library this year was the 
purchase of 997 books, 3,395 pamphlets, 15,518 photographs, 4 IS 
periodicals, and 9 subscriptions from funds presented to the Gallery 
by Paul Mellon. Other gifts included 153 books, 103 of them pre¬ 
sented by Lessing J. Eosenwald, 43 pamphlets, and 1 periodical. 
Fifteen books and subscriptions to 30 periodicals were purchased 
from other funds. Five hundred and ninety books, pamphlets, period¬ 
icals, and bulletins wore received on exchange from other institutions. 
During the year 535 persons other than the Gallery staff used the 
Library for purposes of art research either in person or by phone. 
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INDEX OP AMERICAN DESIGN 

Do ring the fiscal year, 108 examples from the Index were reproduced 
in publications, and 719 examples were borrowed for use in forthcoming 
publications. More than 1,100 photograplis of the Index were sent 
out for use by designers, for research and study, and for publicity. 
The Index material was studied by 408 persons, 399 of whom were 
new users. Three hundred and thirty nine slides were circulated for 
use in lectures. A total of 2,057 Index plates were sent out for ex¬ 
hibition and publication purposes during the fiscal year 1950. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW GALLERIES AND OFFICES 

fn keeping with the recommendation of the Committee on the 
Building and the Board of Trustees, a contract was entered into 
on June 19. 1949, for the completion of 12 galleries in the east end of 
the building. Eight of those galleries were completed in time to be 
used for the Sesquicentcnnml exhibition, "Makers of History in 
Washington, 1800-1950.'’ The remaining four were completed by 
July 15, 1950. A similar contract wns entered into on March 10, 
1950, for the completion of five offices and a slide storage room in 
the west wing on the ground floor. Work is progressing satisfactorily, 
and it is contemplated that this project will be completed by early fall 

CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF THE BUILDING 

1 he Gallerj building and grounds, and the mechanical equipment, 
were maintained throughout the year at the high standard established 
in the past. Among the nonrecurring and unusual items were the 
cons true lion of a 4S-foot cold frame to increase facilities for growing 
plants for the garden courts; the construction of bases and pedestals 
for exhibition material of the Austrian exhibition; cons l rue lion of 
additional exhibition facilities for the Bliss exhibit; complete over* 
hauling and realigning of air-conditioning refrigeration machine 
No. 3; and the construction of storage facilities on the Sl-foot level. 

COMMITTEE OF EXPERT EXAMINERS 

The United States Civil Service Commission’s Committee of Expert 
Examiners, composed of staff members of the Gallery, graded the 
Museum Art Specialist examination papers. Registers of eligibles 
were established, and appointments made therefrom. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

i Forty-five Sunday evening concerts were given in the East Garden 
Court during the fiscal year. Two Saturday afternoon concerts were 
given m the lecture hall, thus making a total of 47 musical perform¬ 
ances at the Gaileiy this year. The Seventh Annual Music Festival 
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was held in May, with 41 works by American composers included in 

The ^Photographic Laboratory of the Gallery produced 11,000 
prints. 1,029 black-and-white slides, 903 color slides, and 2,418 
negatives in the fiscal year 1950, in addition to infrared and ultra¬ 
violet photographs, X-rays, and color separations. 

4 total of 2,890 press releases, 171 permits to copy paintings in the 
Gallery, and 182 special permits to photograph in the Gallery were 
issued during the fiscal y£&r 1950. 


QTHEE GIFT'S 

Gifts of books on works of art and related material wore made to 
the Gallery bv Paul Mellon and others. Gifts of money during the 
fiscal year 1950 were made by The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, Lessing J. Roscnwald, and Mrs C. B. Myhre. An 
additional cash bequest was received from the Estate of the Late 
William Nelson Cromwell. 


audit of private fusds of the qalleht 

,in audit of the private funds of .lie Gallery baa l,e«n made for the 
fiscal rear ended June 30, 1950, by Price, iYaterhouac * °o., public 
accountants, und the certificate of that company on iteexammatmu 
of the accounting records maintained fur such fur.de nil] be foruarded 

to the Gallery- 

Respectfully submitted. Camas, Secretory. 


Tub SeciuvTahv, 



APPENDIX 3 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OP FINE ARTS 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the National Collection of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950: 

THE SMITHSONIAN ATlT COMMISSION 

The twenty-seventh annua] meeting of the Smithsonian Art Com¬ 
mission was held m the Regents 1 Room of the Smithsonian Building 
on Tuesday, December G, 1949. The members present were: Paul 
Manship, chairman; Alexander Wetmore, secretary (member, ex 
officio); John Nicholas Brown, Eugene Speicher, George Hewitt 
Myers, George H. Edgcll, Robert Woods Bliss, Archibald G. Wenley, 
and David E Fmley. Thomas M. Beggs, Director of the Nation^ 
Collection of Fme Arts, was also present. 

The Commission recommended the reelection of John Nicholas 
Brown, George Hewitt Myers, Robert Woods Bliss, and Mahonri M 
loung for the usual 4-year period. The following officer* were rc- 
dected for the ensuing year: Paul Manship, chairmen; Robert Woods 
Bhss, vice chairman, and Dr. Alexander Wetmore, secretary. The 
fo lowing were elected members of the executive committee for the 
ensuing year: David E. Finley, chairman, Robert Woods Bliss, Gil¬ 
more D. Clarke, and George Hewitt Myers. Paul Manship, as chair- 
man of the Commission, and Dr. Alexander Wetmore, as secretary 
of the Commission, arc ex-officio members of the executive committee. 

The secretary reviewed briefly the legal status of the John Gellstly 
coUection, suit for the possession of which had been decided in favor 

11.!, In9fclt T n ia th0 “*** oi Columbia Court of 

Appeals. Ilia Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts 

reported upon progress in the reorganization of sections of the per- 

rr^ b r ?t outiiM<i tuf,h,t p kM ^ imp ®™*,?i 

appearance and aarfulneos. A researcl, project a„ ti c special,cmi- 
cal anraysm ofsncient gloss, inspired by tbs Arcbeologicn) Institute 
r.V-r—d b * *• National Collculion ot Fine 
JSlyt2? “* ' rom N * li0 “' B ""‘" •« Stones, was 

.ioIo(Ftoo”£fJ° rk ’ ° f “ *“* Pted ,ot th ° National Collac- 

<***■ * l*™*. «■ A. Hear, 

J ““* S *'"“ F - Cb “’ »» "Id 
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DEPOSITS 

The following deposits for the Collection were made during the year: 

Bmaze bust of Orville Wright, by Oskar J. W. Bansen, presented by Mr, mid 
Mrs Robert Frackelton, in memory of Lt. Rollin N, Con well, Jr., L.S.M.C.R,, 
was accepted by the Smithsonian Institution for the N'sHoual Air Museum, end 
deposited January IQ, 19&Q. (Withdrawn by the National Air Museum February 
3 1 &&0r} 

Oil, on wood panels Reclltfng Tiger, by Chari&a R^ Height, bequest of Vernon 
Rjk£luv r was accepted by tbe SmithsoniAQ Institution for th& U, S. Katitmal 
Museum (division of mamniah), and deposited January 10, 1950, 

Mnety-eis drawings and paintings, by Abbott H. Thayer* N, A. ll&l9-10211, 
made during Ms study of protective eoloration in the Animal Kitigdorn, fterc 
accepted by the Smithsonian Institution for the United States National Museum 
(division of birds), as a loan from the heirs of the irtfct, through David Reaanncf, 
and deported February 17, 1950- 

TRANSFERS 

Two oils, Beach of Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass., by Frank Knox 
Morton Rehn, N. A, (1848-1914), and Fog, by James Craig Nicoll, 
N. A. (1847-1918), bequest of Martha L, Loomis to the United states 
National Museum in 1935, were transferred from ibe division of 
graphic arU on August 26, 1949, 


THE CATHERINE WALDEN WYE.R FUND 

One miniature, water color on ivory, was acquired from the fund 
established through the bequest of the late Catherine Waldon Myer, 
as follows: 

70. Robert A< B, S. Sparrow, attributed to Benjamin Trott; from Edmund Bury, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOANS ACCEPTED 

Orrefors crystal vaso, signed Edvard Hald, was lent by Mr. and 

Mrs. Hugh Smith on December 1, 1949. 

Fifty miniatures from the Pepita Milmore collection were lent by 
Mrs. Horry L. Milmore on April 94 and 26, 1950. 

WITHDRAWALS BY OWNERS 

Two miniatures, Roswell Shurtleff and Anna Pope Shurtleff, by 
Frank Barbour, lent in 1941, were withdrawn on October 13, 1949, 
by order of the owner, Mrs. O. A. Mechlin. ., 

’ Three oils, Portraits of Joseph Turner and Elizabeth Oswald Chew, 
by John Wollaston, tent in 1932, and Portrait ofJohn EogerHoward, 
attributed to Charles Willson Peaie or Robert Edge Pme, lent m 1934, 
were withdrawn on November 7, 1949, by order of the owner, Mrs, 
H. n. Norton. 
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A miniature, Mrs. Robert Means, by Edward G. Mai bone, lent in 
1939, was withdrawn on December 9, 1949, by the owner, John J. 
Pringle, Jr. 

An oil painting, Landscape, attributed to Richard Wilson, lent in 
1931, was withdrawn on June 2S, 1950, by the owner, Mm. Mabel 
Perkins Haggles. 

LOAN'S TO OTHER MUSEUMS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Oil, portrait of Andrew Jackson, by Ralph E. W. Earl, was lent to the 
Department of State September 20, 1949, to be hung in the office 
of the Under Secretary of State for a period not to exceed 4 years. 

Oil, Thomas A. Edison Listening to His First Perfected Phonograph, 
by Col, Abraham Archibald Anderson, was lent to the Morse Exhi¬ 
bition of Arts and Science, sponsored by the National Academy of 
Design, for the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of its found¬ 
ing, held at the American Museum of Natural History, January IS 
to February 28, 1950. (Returned March 7, 1950.) 

Seven portraits by G- P, A. Hcaly, Gen. W, T. Sherman, Mrs, 
W. T. Sherman, William G, Preston, F. P. G. Guizot, President John 
Tyler, Col. A. G. Brackett, and Gen. A. J, Myer, were lent to the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts for an exhibition entitled “Hcaly’s 
Sitters or a Portrait Panorama of the Victorian Age” from January 
24 through March 5, 1050. (Rettimed March 16, 1950.) 

Fifty-two items from the exhibition of Abbott II. Thayer’s studies 
on the protective coloration in the Animal Kingdom were lent, with 
the consent of the owners, for exhibition in the American Academy 
of Arte and Sciences from January 12 through February 8, 1950. 
(Returned February 15, 1950.) 

Oil, portrait of John Muir, by Orlando Roulnnd, was lent to the 
Bureau of the Budget on February 13, 1950, for a period not to 
exceed 4 years. 

Oil, portrait of Capt. John Ericsson, by Arvid Nyholm, was lent 
to the House Judiciary Commit.tea on March 3, 1950, for a period 
not to exceed 4 years. 

Oil, portrait of Commodore Stephen Decatur, by Gilbert Stuart, 
was lent to the Truxtun-Dccatur Naval Museum on April 27, 1950, 
for a period not to exceed 1 year. 

Oil. portrait of Samuel I J . Lnugley, by Robert Gordon Ilordie, 
was lent lo the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, Va., Mav 1, 
1950, for an indefinite period. 

Three oil paintings, Gen. John J. Pershing, by Douglas Volk; 
Admiral William S. Sims, by Irving R. Wiles; and Gen. William T. 
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Sherman, by George F, A. Hcaly; and one marble bust of Alexander 
Graham Bell, by Moses W. Dykanr, were lent to the iNational Gallery 
of Art to be included in the Sesquicentennial celebration, "Makers 
of History m Washington, 1800-1950,” from June 23 through Novem¬ 
Oil, December Uplands, by Bruce Crane, was lent to the executive 
office. Council of Economic Advisers, on June 27, 1950, to be hung in 
room 372A, Old State Building, for a period not to exceed 4 years. 


LOANS RETURNED 

Four oil paintings lent to the Public Library of the District of Colum¬ 
bia in April 1940 were returned on November 22, 1049: For raU of 
Thomas McKean, by Charles Willson Feale, and Portrait of Mary 
Abigail Willing Coale, by Thomas Sully, from the Georgetown BranOi, 
Madonna with Halo of Stars, by an unknown artist, from the South¬ 
eastern Branch; and Musa Regina, by Henry Oliver Walker, from the 
Northeastern Branch. 

the henry wap ranger fund 

Since it is a provision of the Ranger bequest that the pamtings pur¬ 
chased by the Council of the National Academy o Design from the 
fund provided by the Henry Ward Ranger boqu^t and aligned to 
American art institutions, may be claimed by the National CoUaction 
of Fine Arts during the 5-year period beginning 1° years tha death 

or the artist represented, two paintings were wca^d for aoticm of 

Smithsonian Art Commission at its meeting December 6, 195 . 

,. ... . p-iftiniifr bv ErnflMt Lawson, listed earlier ta 

01! painting, Geld Kbfling, & M(llt B5(!Msi(jn . 

(hi, report, was accepted b, .i mtoniejtti U» WmMaitoa 

eSsa^nC si E5u; *" ii - ■»*■* —- 

in 1932. 

the hatihhae collect,on ot fine «ra KEFEitENCE mehlet 

Three hundred End eighty-tour publications (260 volume, and 1M 
pamphlets) tee™ accessioned during tho year, tanging Lho 
[ho National Collection of Fine Aria Library to 11,746. 

INFORMATION SERVICE 

Tho requests of 1,256 visitors for information rwMV-U atten- 
tion, a. did many similar requests by moil and photic, <06 art 
were submitted for identification. 


&22TG9—ai 
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The Director and Paul V. Gardner, curator of ceramics, gave lec¬ 
tures on art topics during the year to a number of groups, including 
the art section of the University Women’s Club; the Arts Club and 
officers of art societies in the Metropolitan area; the Kiln Club; the 
District of Columbia Chapterof the Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution; tho Alexandria Association at Gadsby’s Tavern; and the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Jewish Women, They also served as judges or as 
members of juries of selection and award for a number of exhibitions 
held in Washington. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Thirteen special exhibitions were held during the year, as follows: 

Jtily 1 through St, —An exhibition of CO water colors and aketehoa of 

Greenland, painted between I £99 and 1911 by Christine Deichmann £1869-1815), 
wm shown on screens in the lobby, A list was mimeographed. 

Au$uit is through December SI, 1949 —>Centennial Exhibition of Paintings by 
Abbott Handers™ Thayer, N. A. flSiB—1021). in the Geilotly Collection and the 
Freer Gallery of Art, with the cooperation of the latter. Supplementary exhibits 
in the lobby consisted of (1) Thayer’s (studies on tho protective coloration in the 
Animal Kingdom, £2) camouflage, and iS> works by hia former student?, consisting 
of 155 oils, water colors, pastels, models, and photographs. A catalog was prin ted. 

■Srpfsmfcr 8 through £8, 194 $.—Exhibition of 262 oils, water colors, and prints, 
by Madame Henriette Rouehlin, held under the patronage of His Excellency, E. X. 
Van Kleffens, Ambassador of the Netherlands to the United States. A list wag 
mimeographed. 

November 6 through £9, 1949 .—The Twelfth Metropolitan State Art Contest, 
Eield tinder the auspices of the District of Columbia Chapter, American Artists 
Professional League assisted by tho Entre Nous Club, consisting of 324 paintings, 
sculpture, prints, ceramics, and metslcraft. A catalog was privately printed! 

Dttembtr 10 through 30, 1949 —The Fifty-eighth. Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of Washington Artists, consisting of 71 paintings and 11 pieces of sculpture. 
A catalog was privately printed. 

Jonuarg 13 through £9, mo.— Eighty-two drawings In pencil, pen, charcoal, 
chalk, crayon, and water color, by contemporary French artists, from the per- 
manent collection. 

February 4 through *7, mo .—Exhibition of 335 drawings and paintings of 
Indo-China, by Jean Bespujo(a r A catalog wns provided, 

March 4 through I950 >—A election of 34 oil paintings and 1 bronze bust, 

from the William T. Evans collection. 

March SO through April $ r ]&$Q r —A grog point carpet (10' T f by 0' OK^J. 
made by Queen Mary, and the specially constructed oak casket In which it came. 
A catalog wan provided by the British Information Service. 

April e through £? t I960 ,—Biennial Exhibition of the National League of 
American Pen Women, consisting of 350 paintings, sculpt ure p prints ceramics, 
and metal craft . A catalog was privately printed* 
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April 9 arough May S. JflK>.-Eshibition of 50 miniature pftintlnga commemo- 
rattngtbe Fiftieth Anniversary of the American SocKtycf Miniature rdatcra. 

June 4 through SO, The Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Mmiiture 

Painters, Sculptors, And Gravers Society of Washington. T>. C., consisting of 2 

through SO, 1 650 .—-EabiWtdon of 56 paintings of Ancient Egypl^n 
Monuments, bv Joseph Lindon Smith, held under the linage of «>■ _ 3 *J^ 
leocy Mohamad Kamil Abdul Rahim Bey, Ambassador of Egypt. A catalog as 

provided. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Thomas M. Beqob. Director, 


Dr. A, Wetmore, 

Secretary, Smithsonian /udJiifwit. 



APPENDIX 4 

REPORT OK THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 

Sm: T linTo the honor to submit the thirtieth annual report on the 
Freer Gallery of Art for the year ended June 30. 1950. 

THE COI4.ECTIO.\ T S 

Additions to the collections by purchase were as follows: 

BRA&a 

49.11. Egyptian (middle of 13th century). Brass bowl with gold anti aiiver 
inlay. In center band sis cartouches with tkidth writing alternating 
with roundels with horsemen. Bottom and inside engraved. 0.072 * 
0,160. 

BBONZE 

49.10. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C. p early). A covered ceremonial 
vessel of the type kuang. Design cast in low and high relief representing 
mainly feline and bird forms. Smooth gray-green patina. Eight- 
character inscription inside cover and bottom. (Illustrated ) 0 229 x 

0.246 x 0,197. 

49.15. Chinese, Chon dynasty (1122-256 B. C. r early). A monster mask. 
Costing in hollow relief with linear intaglio decoration. Blue-gray 
patina with incrustations of malachite and azuritc. 0 174 x 0 234 
4(U7. Chinese, T ang dynasty (A. D. 518-903). Square mirror with lacquered 
reverse surface decorated with birds, phoenixes, butterflies, plants, etc., 
in gold and silver, inlaid into the lacquer. Incrustations of earth and 
malachite, 0.141 a 0.145. 

49.24. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C. f late), Garment hook {*«,). 

Gilded: with all-over incised pattern. Areas of green pati nation, Lengt b: 
Or! 03. 

40.25. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C., late). Garment hook (fc>u). 

Mounted with gold designs placed like eloisions and inlaid with turquoise. 
Areas of green paiinatioo. Length: 0,167. 

OiTSTAL 

49.14. Egyptian, Ikhsbldid or early Kfttimid period (middle of 10th century). Flat 
oval-shaped vessel with two low excrescences on the narrow ddcs 
Arabesque decorations forming » stylised tree on the front and back are 
executed in low, sharp-edged relief, Austrian enameled gold mount of 
about 1600. 0.152 x 0.066 x 0.035. 


JADE 

49,16. Chinese, Chou dynasty (1122 253 B. C. P Eat*}, 
card ed on both Bides. 0,046 s 0.075, 


Fiat carving of dragon. 


LACCjLEE 

49.22. Chinese, Chou dynasty (U22-256 B. C., late). Evrer of brownish lacquer 
over wood, representing a crouching animal Decorations carved in 

n i« ™ 6 dcta ' hffd : occasional cracks through wood and lacquer. 

0,1 SB x 0.307 k GJ53. 
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HASfUSCKIPT 

50,3. Armenian, I2th-I3th century* A volume in a tro^tl-Ieather binding with 
a /am-c Ale-like cross tooled on the front cover: The Ga»pt! according to 
the four Evangelists. Two hundred and seventy parchment leaves 
written in angular rrkat'ctgir (uncial). Initials, paragraphs, titles, ar* 
cades, and si* miniatures in color and gold. 0.332 i 0,246. 


VAisnso 


49.18. Indian, Mughal, school of Atbar (third quarter of the iGlh century). 

“The Taking of Prisoners at the Prince's Court," from the jF/arnZU-nJ^fl. 
executed for the Emperors HumJlyQn and Akbsr. Painted in gold and 


30.1. 

50.2. 


color on cotton cloth. 0,671 s 0,512. 

Persian (first half of the 16th century). Solomon (7) and his fly mg 
Throne, Home by Angela. Drawing on paper, tinted with gold and 
color. (Illustrated.) 0,308 x 0,108, 

Persian (first half of the 10th century). The Garden of the Fames, 
Drawing on paper, slightly tinted with color and gold. 0.270 * 0.172. 


roTTEST 

40.12. Chinese. Sung dynasty (A. D, 060-1260), ■ 

Chan ware. Vase with pear-shaped body and tall, slender, slightly 
flaring neck flaring foot; reddish-buff stoneware, fired hard; thick opaque 
BUM, shades of bluish gray with dark fleets; scattered greenish-gray 
patches with red flecks. Glare ends unevenly at foot. 0.314 s O.N J- 

40.13. Chinese. T'ang dynasty (A. D, 618-006). 

Three-color ware. Dish with low, sloping sides and everted rim, three 
spreading feet; fine-grained soft white day; soft lead gla« m ®"* n ’ 
white and yellowish brown; considerable iridescence and Hating, 
bottom is n glazed; decorated with floral patterns deeply impressed in 
clay. 0.000*0.200. 

40 23 Chinese, Sung dvnasty (A. D. 900-12W). * , 

Ting van. Dish with aix-lobed rim bound in brass;. thin, sharply m 
foot ' Wooden stand. Fine-grained porcelain fire-, hard: high-fired 
glosav, transparent, ivory-colored glaze; "tear drops on outside, 
covert footritm decoration of ducks, waves, and water plants pamied in 
slip under glaze inside. 0.010 s 0.1 S3. 

40 3ft Phi™™ T^pg dvrmtT (A* D. 618—606), 

Mortuary figurine or water buffalo and rider. Made of 8 ° r ^»te 

covered with transparent glaze in blue wh.te br^ and gttjn, Bey 

crazed. Horns and ears slightly chipped. 0,158 * 0 .103 i 0.UK. 

r* °s35ssrs , .^t£S2f ■ »- ass' 3 

iu buff White With minute black specks; transparent gin** to ^een and 
brown, finely crazed; head imglared with traces of pigment on li|» 
pud eyes. (lUtwtateiL) *>,282 x 0.103. 

50.4. Chinese, Chin dynasty (A* T>. 265-420), .* v ^ th 

Trinodal vessel of the type hen. with cover, hard graj pottery wit 
decorations incised and in relief; the three feel in the form of *™uehmg 
bears; inscription of seven characters written m cinnabar around body 
of Or2-30 i 0r3S2. 
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49.19, Persian, K&ah&n (circa A, D, 1200}. Double-shell ewer with rooster-head 
neck and i&il-ahaped handle. Ajourfi work with black design and cobalt 
Spots under turquoise gtaae, Slight Iridescence in spots. 0,291 * O.lfil* 

6CDLITUM 

49.9, Indian, Gnndhara (dm l A, D. 2d century) + Frieze showing four scenes 
from the Life of the Buddha: Births Enlightenment, First PreachIng^ 
Nirvana, Carved in high relief on seven pieces of dark gray-blue slate* 
0,670 s 2.SG8x O..ODB. 

40-20, Japanese, Kamakura period (A. B, 1186-1333), Guardian figure in an 
attitude of violent tension: skirt swinging to proper left, remains of 
jeweled pendant on bare torso; cleaned and repaired; inscription on 
tennon below left foot. Wood. Pair with 49,2L Height; 2.2B4. 
49,21, Japanese, Kamakura period (A. D, 11S5-1333)* Guardian figure in an 
attitude of violent tension: skirt swinging to proper right, remains of 
jewotsd pendant on bans torso; cleaned and repaired. Wood Fair 
with 49.30, Height: 2.335. 

WOOD CAHV1NO 

■19.7 Persian, &cljuq (A. D. 1143 [543 H.fl. A pair of doors. Arabesques and 
A-D. inscription In tfl/ic and decorative nastAl in various compartments; on 
back, frame* with incised geometric designs and. tindecorated board* 
A; 2.273 s 0.925; B; 2.280x0.610. 

49.S Persian, Mongol period (A. D. 1285 [634 HJ). A pair of doors. Ara- 
A-B. besque designs on one side, geometrical strap work with decorated polyg¬ 
onal inserts and| framing na«*M inscriptions on the other, if an/of 
the polygonal inserts lost and substituted bv plain modern ones A: 
2.117 x 0.555; B: 2.172 x 0.550. 

The work of the stuff members has been devoted to the study of new 
accessions and objects submitted for purchase and to general research 
within the collections of Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Arabic, and 
Indian materials. Reports, oral or written, were made upon 2,236 
objects, as follows; From individuals, 1,075; from dealers, 637; at 
other museums, 324, There were 505 photographs of objects sub- 
mil fed for examination, and 295 Oriental-language inscriptions were 
translated. Docent service and other lectures given by staff members 
are listed below, 

HEFAIKS TO THU COL.LECTIONS 

A total of 20 objects were cleaned, resurfaced, remounted, or 
repaired as follows: 

American paintings cleaned and resurfaced _ _ _ __ _ 

Chines paintings remounted™.*,_ _ _ _ _ ^ 

Chinese paintings repaired__ _ __ _ 

Japanese paintinga remounted_ __ t ______ _ _ g 

Japanese paintings repaired_ __ _ _ j 

Arable manuscript pages repaired... . _. ~ 

Persian. manuscript pages ntmlndL. . . 2 

Japanese sculptures repaired, t _ _ _ a 
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The repair and restoration of the ceiling of the Whistler Peacock 
Room, mentioned in last yearis report, has been completed. The 
final work of cleaning and restoring the wainscoting, shutters, and 
doors, now in progress, is being carried on as before by John and 
Richard Finliiyson, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

ORANGES IN ESRIBITrONS 


Changes in exhibitions totaled 149, as follows: 

American p&intSn|jg_^_^^-- —--—---------- 82 

Chinese bronzed-..------- ---*- 10 

Chinese gold__.. _ __ —--- - 2 

Chinese silver gilt --- -— -- ... 2 

Indian paintings- -------- 20 

Indian stone sculpture- -- 4 

Japanese lacquer. *--— ----- — -- ^ 

Japanese paintings _ — ---— - --—■- 4 

jipaitese wood sculpture - - ---- --- 2 

Persian wood carving.^ --- 2 


LIBRARY 

During the year the following work was accomplished in the library: 
Accessions, including books, pamphlets, periodicals, rubbings, study 
material, and photographs, 826; cataloging of all kinds, including 
cards typed find filed, 5,518; binding, repairing, and mounting, 762. 
The Japanese publication Bijuteu Ktnkyu was analysed, and work 
on the analyzing of the Japanese periodical Kokka was started. 

publications 

Two publications of the Gallery were Issued during the year: 

Guest, Grace Dunham: Shiraz Fainting In the Sis tec nth Century (Oriental 
Studies No. 4), S, I. Fubl* 307S. October 1949. 

Stubbs* Burns A.: James McNeill Whistler, A Biographical Outline Illustrated 
from" the Collections of the Freer Gallery of Art (Occasional Papers, voL I. 
No. 4). $ r I» Fubl. 3004. February 1050. 

One article by a staff member appeared in an outside publication: 

Wenloy, A. G.: The Question of the Fo-BhaoHaling-La. Archives of the 
Chinese Art Society of America, vol. 3* p. 5, 

REPRODUCTIONS 

During the year the photographic laboratory made 3,631 prints, 
434 glass negatives, and 19 Ian torn slides* 

building 

The cabinet shop has been constantly occupied in the usual wort of 
mating necessary equipment, certain repairs to the collections, the 
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Peacock Room, and minor repairs to the building. Lack of a painter, 
however, has badly handicapped operations, so that work of this 
nature is far behind schedule. At least half of the exhibition galleries 
need redecorating, while many other parts of the building are in crying 
need of attention. 

An important project was the construction of a counter for the 
display and sale of publications and photographs in the entrance 
lobby. This relieved the understaffed administration office of 
considerable work. 

ATTENDANCE 

The Gallery was open to the public from 9 to 4:30 every day except 
Christmas Day. The lolal number of visitors to come in the main 
entrance was 62*801, The highest, monthly attendance was in 
August with 8,55Q* and the lowest was in December with 1,951. 

There were 1 # 626 visitors to the main office during the year, 

COLLABORATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Under the provisions of the will of the late Charles L. Freer, there 
was created at the University of Michigan a fund, the income from 
which is to be used to add to the knowledge and appreciation of 
Oriental art, primarily in aid of research to be conducted by experts 
regarding the art objects embraced in a collection of Oriental art 
transferred by the testator to l he Smithsonian Institution, and for 
the publication of the results of such research. Therefore, the 
University of Michigan and the Freer Gallery of Art have entered into 
n collaborative arrangement to carry out the broad general principles 
concerning the program in Oriental art contemplated by the will of 
Charles L. Freer* Briefly* to implement this arrangement the 
following actions have been or will be taken: 

L Mr. Wonky has bean appointed research professor of Oriental art in the 
Department of J' inft Arts of the University of Michigan without salary and 
on aq annual bosis. 

2 - Dr. Ettinghnu*en lias been appointed research professor of Islamic art In the 
Department of Fine Arts of the University of Michigan without salary and 
on an annual basis, 

3. The university shall appoint a profe^or of Oriental art io the Department 

of Tine Arts of the University of Michigan as soon as practicable. It is 
the purpose of the university to appoint to this position a scholar to whom 
the Gallery w ill also be prepared lo offer a joint appointment, without 
_ salary and on an annual basis, as research associate in the Gallery* 

4. The university has appointed a committee of the Freer fund consisting of 

the dean of the Horace H. Rath ham School of Graduate Studies, the 
chairman of the Department of Fine Arts, the chairman of the General 
Committee of the Division of Fine Arts, and the research professor or 
Oriental art in the Department of Fine Arts (Director of the Freer Gal¬ 
lery). This committee is authorised to determine the program of research 
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and publication to be carried on with funds derived from the Income of 
the freer fund, and to prepare an annual budget for presentation to the 
provost of the university for the expenditure of such foods. 

5. The University of Michigan and the Freer Gallery of Art are collaborating 

in the publication of a series to bo known as Ara Oriontalis, This will 
succeed the university's Freer fund publication Ars Islamica, which baa 
been edited st the Freer Gallery since IM+, In its greater breadth of 
treatment Ars Orieatalia will supplement other Gallery publications, 

6. The Freer Fund Committee has established a Charles L. Freer fellowship 

in Oriental art, which may be given to candidates for the doctoral degree 
and entitles the holder to a year of advanced work at the Freer Gallery 
of Art. In this connection the Director of the Freer Gallery is serving on 
the standing committee on graduate work in Oriental art of the Depart 
ment of Fine Arts, University of Michigan. 

Either party to the above-mentioned arrangement may terminate 
this by the giving of a year’s notice to the other party of its intention 

to terminate. 


DOCENT SERVICE AND OTHER STAFF ACTlYtllES 

By request 19 groups met in the exhibition galleries for instruction 
by staff members. Total attendance was 369. 

On invitation the following lectures were given outside the Onllery 

by staff members: 


IKO 
Jao. 9. 

Feb. 2. 
Mar. 10. 


Mr Pope lectured at the University Women's Club on 'Beginning of 
Glaze and Porcelain and Their Development through the Ming 
Dvnastv." (Illustrated.) Attendance, W. 

Mr Pone’ lectured at the Chevy Chase Women s Club on Chines* 
Paintings." (Illustrated.) Attendance, 60. 

Mr. Pope lectured at the Cleveland Museum. Cleveland Ohio ““ 
"Introduction of Chinese Porcelain to Europe- (Illustrated.) 
Attendance, 150. 


HONORARY duties 

During the year, members of the staff undertook honorary duties 
outside the Institution ss follows: 

Mr. Wonky appointed a member of the Nominating Committee of the Far 

Eastern A^cmUon, _ . rtli , 

Mr. Pope appointed art editor of the Far Fastens Quarterly. 

Respectfully submitted. 

1 J A Q Wesley, Director. 

Dr. A. Wetmore, 

Secretary, iSmithsonian Institution. 



APPENDIX 5 

REPORT ON THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the field 
researches, office work, and other operations of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology during the fiscal year ended June 30* 1050, conducted 
in accordance with the Act of Congress of April 10, 19 28, as amended 
August 22* 104D, which provides for continuing "independently or in 
cooperation anthropological researches among the American Indians 
and the natives of lands under the jurisdiction or protection of the 
United States and the excavation and preservation of archeologic 
remains/' 

SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 

Dr, M. W. Stirling* Director of the Bureau, devoted most of his 
time during the fiscal year to administrative affairs of the Bureau. 
He also continued studies on the archeological collections made in 
Pan am A during the winter of 1943^19, particularly on the ceramic 
collection from the site of Utivfi in the Province of FanamA. With 
the exception of a few brief trips for the purpose of attending scientific 
meetings or giving lectures, the entire year was spenL in Washington, 

Dr + Frank H, II . Roberta, Jr., Associate Director of the Bureau 
and Director of the River Ba^in Surveys, spent most of the fiscal year 
in administering and directing the River Basin Surveys. In Septem¬ 
ber he attended the Twenty-ninth International Congress of Ameri¬ 
canists where he gave an illustrated talk on the program and work 
of the River Basin Surveys. Early in October he participated in the 
animal meeting of the National Council for Historic Sites and Budd¬ 
ings at Williamsburg, Va. From Williamsburg he went to the Joshua 
S, and John E. Williamson farm near Dinwiddle to examine an archeo¬ 
logical site where considerable material attributable to the eastern 
variant of the Folsom culture had been found. That particular site 
is one of the most extensive of its kind thus far noted in the East, and* 
if excavated, should provide valuable information. 

Later in October Dr, Roberts visited the Missouri Basin head¬ 
quarters at Lincoln, Nebr., and, accompanied by Paul L. Cooper, 
proceeded to the Angostura Reservoir in South Dakota where a 
series of excavations was under way* After spending several days 
with the field party, they went to Wyoming to examine the site for 
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the proposed Edgemont Reservoir Oft the Cheyenne River. From 
there they went to Fort Collins, Colo., where the Horsetooth Reser¬ 
voir is under construction, and examined paleontological and archeo¬ 
logical specimens uncovered in the process of the work. Returning 
to Washington early in November, Dr. Roberts went to Richmond, 
VfL, find gave the principal address before the annual meeting of the 
Eastern States Archeological Federation. The subject of his talk 
was the progress and results of the River Basin program. 

Late in November and early in December Dr. Roberta was again m 
Lincoln, Nebx., where he assisted in making plans for reorganizing 
the laboratory and field headquarters. While there he took part in 
the Seventh Conference for Plains Archeology and presided over odd 
of the symposia dealing with the problems of Plains archeology. 

In February and March Dr. Roberts visited the Departments of 
Anthropology at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City; the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, Seattle; the University of Oregon, Eugene; and 
the University of California, Berkeley. He discussed the plans for 
field work during the coming season and made arrangements for 
student help and field assistants for the River Basin Surveys parties. 
While at Eugene he also inspected the field headquarters and labora¬ 
tory for the Columbia Basin project and assisted Joel L. Shmer, the 
acting field director, in making plans for the summer season. En route 
back to Washington, Dr. Roberts visited the Department of Anthro¬ 
pology at the University of Denver, where he talked with Arnold M. 
Withers about the cooperation of that institution m the program in 
Colorado. From there he proceeded to Lincoln to plan for the sum- 
mar's work in that area. At that time he also spoke on the River 
Basin program before the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 

Qie FortGibwn Hot*!. «*>»» 
and discussed plans for additional projects with tlmDistrict Engineer 
at Tulsa. At Norman, Okla„ he examined matemls bad been 

salvaged from sites at the Fort Gibson Reservoir by a field P art ? 
the University of Oklahoma and also attended sessions of the umri 
meeting of the Society for American Archaeology. From Oklahom 
Dr. Roberts went to Texas, visiting the Garza-Little Elm, Lavon 
and Belton Reservoir projects. Sc also spent several days * ■ 
Whitney Reservoir where one of the River Basin .urve p- - 
under Robert L. Stephenson was excavating a. senes of Ind ^ 

From the Whitney Reservoir he went to Austin to mapect the 
headquartere and laboratory located at the .mvcisi y o - 

During the period July 1 through October 24, 1949, Dr. J ■ 

Harrington continued the study of the grammar u e - _ . 

guage It Old Town, Maine. The Abnaki language is the only one of 
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the Indian languages of New England that is still spoken, Abnaki 
forms throw considerable light on the closely related, extinct Massa¬ 
chusetts language in which the famous Eliot Indian Bibio is written. 
The earliest vocabulary, or vocabularies, of the Abnaki language re¬ 
sulted from the work of French missionaries in the Kennebec Valley, 
but the work has been lost. The maps and writings of Capt, John 
Smith, Champlain, and Lescarhot cany a number of Abnaki place 
names. The earliest extensive Abnaki vocabulary is that attributed 
to Capt, George lrV eymouth and was probably taken down by him in 
1605 from Abnaki Indians whom he captured near the St. George 
Islands, off the eastern end of Penobscot Bay, and took to England. 
This vocabulary was first printed in 1625. In 1691, 86 years after 
the Wejmouth Abnaki vocabulary had been made, a young French 
missionary priest named Sebastian Rasies arrived in Canada and 
compiled his vast Frcnch-Abnaki dictionary. Tills dictionary was 
captured by the English at the battle of Nomdgewock in 1724 and 
was first printed in 1833. 

On February 9, 1950, Dr. Harrington proceeded to Mdrida, Yuea- 
tin, for the purpose of studying the Maya language. A tape recorder 
was taken along and 10 half-hour recordings of stories told in the 
Maya language were obtained. Dr. Harrington returned to Wash¬ 
ington on April 11, bringing with him a lai^ge quantity of linguistic 
material, 

At the invitation of the Canadian Government, Dr. Henry B. 
Collins, Jr,, conducted archeological investigations on Cornwallis 
Island in the northern part or the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 
Excavations were made at four prehistoric Eskimo village sites at 
Resolute Bay on the south side of the Island. Dr. Collins and his 
assistant, Jean P. Micbea, reached Resolute by plane on Mav 27 after 
brief stops at Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, and at Thulo in north¬ 
west Greenland. The work continued until August 23, 1949. The 
numerous house ruins on Cornwallis and neighboring islands show 
that this now uninhabited region once supported a sizable Eskimo 
population. The Cornwallis Island structures—built of stones, 
whalebones, and turf proved to have been made by the Thule 
Eskimos, n prelustoric group that originated in Alaska and lator 
spread eastward to Canada and Greenland. A large collection of 
artifacts was obtained which, after study, will be divided betiveon the 
Smithsonian and the National Museum of Canada, joint sponsors of 
the work. As the natural history of Cornwallis Island is bo little 
known, an attempt was made to collect representative samples of 
fossils, minerals, vascular plants, mosses and lichens, insects, and 
fresh-water invertebrates. 
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Dr, Collins organized a symposium on Arctic anthropology as part 
of the program for the Twenty-ninth International Congress of 
Americanists held in New York in September 1949, the participants 
being anthropologists. archeologists, and linguists from the United 
States, Canada, and Denmark who have specialized in Eskimo 
research. 

Dr, Collins continued to serve as chairman of the directing commit - 
tee of the Bibliography of Arctic Literature and the Roster of Arctic 
Specialists, two projects that the Arctic Institute of North America 
is carrying out under contract with the Office of Naval Research for 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Defense 
Research Board of Canada. He also participated in organizing the 
forthcoming Alaska Science Conference to be held under the auspices 
of the National Research Council in November 1950, serving as a 
member of the steering committee and chairman of the social sciences 
division. 

During August Dr. TYilliam N. Fenton spent 2 weeks studying the 
archives of the Ontario County Historical Society at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. In August and September he made tape recordings in the 
field at Tonawanda and Allegany Seneca reservations. Jn October 
he completed a survey of Iroquois materials in the Massachusetts 
Archives at the State House, in Boston, and found additional Pickering 
letters in Salem. In December, 34 volumes of the printed journals 
of the Continental Congress (1774-59) were surveyed and extracted 
for Iroquois material. During March-May Dr. Fenton was detailed 
to assist the Department of Justice in the preparation of a case for 
the Court of Claims concerning Indian lands. In June he was detailed 
to the Office of Indian Affairs on problems of tribal organization 
among the Pueblo*, tho Klamath Indians of California, and the 
Blackfeet of Montana. Dr. Fenton was in the field on this assign¬ 
ment at the close of the fiscal year. . 

In September Dr. Gordon R. IVillcy, anthropologist of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology', assumed the temporary duties of Acting 
Director of the Institute of Social Anthropology' for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. However, research under Bureau auspices continued, 
and preparation of various manuscripts was carried forward. He 
continued the preparation of the manuscript “Prehistoric Settlement 
Patterns in the Vird Valley of Northern Peru ” Subsequently he 
began studies on collections from the Canaveral and Ormond Beach 
Mounds in east Florida, completing these studies in May. The 
month of June was then devoted to rewriting and revising a manu¬ 
script, *‘Early Ancon and Early Sup$: Chavin Honzon Sites of the 
Central Coast of Perd." This report, approximating 125,000 words, 

* 27748 
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was written in collaboration with Dr. John M* Corbett and will be 
released by tho Department of Anthropology % Columbia University* 

RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 

(Report prepared by Framk H. H h Roberts, IrJ 

The River Basin Surveys were organized as a unit of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in the fall of 1945. Their purpose was to 
cam" into effect a memorandum of understanding between the Na¬ 
tional Park Service and the Smithsonian Institution, which provides 
for the salvage of archeological and paleontological remains occurring 
in areas to be flooded or otherwise disturbed by the program of the 
Federal Government for flood-control, irrigation, hydroelectric, and 
navigation projects. The first actual field work was started in July 
1946 and has continued since that date. Throughout the period of 
operations p the investigations have been conducted in cooperation 
with the National Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior, the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, and a number of nongovernmental institutions scattered 
throughout various States, During the past fiscal year the work was 
financed by a transfer of $215,886 to the Smithsonian Institution by 
the National Park Service, derived in part from the National Park 
Service arid in part from the Bureau of Reclamation. The money 
from tho National Park Service was for use in areas outside of the 
Missouri Basin, while that from the Bureau of Reclamation was for 
work in the latter area. Because of the fact that the appropriations 
for fiscal 1950 were made available so late in the summer, the neces¬ 
sary funds could not be transferred to the Smithsonian Institution 
until the period for field work had passed in many areas. Conse¬ 
quently, less was accomplished than in previous years. 

Activities during the } T ear Included reconnaissance or surveys for the 
purpose of locating archeological sites or paleontological deposits that 
will he involved in construction work or are in locations that eventually 
will bo flooded, and in the excavation of sites located by previous 
surveys. The survey work covered 26 reservoirs located in 5 States 
and scattered over 5 river basins* Excavations were completed or 
under way at the end of the fiscal year in 13 reservoir areas in 0 States. 
Three of the excavation projects were in areas where digging had been 
done in previous years, while the remainder were new undertakings. 
At the close of the fiscal year, the total of the reservoir areas, where 
surveys had been made or excavations carried on since the beginning 
of the program in July 1946, was ISO located in 23 States. Archeological 
sites located and recorded have reached a total of 2,260, of which 484 
have been recommended for excavation or additional testing. During 
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the year preliminary appraisal reports were completed for all the 
reservoirs surveyed, and 23 reports were mimeographed for limited 
distribution to the cooperating agencies. This makes a total of 120 
such reports issued since the start of the program, 1 he excavations 
made during fiscal 1950 bring the total for areas where such work baa 
been done to 21* Technical reports on the results of some of that work 
havo appeared in scientific journals, while the completed manuscripts 
on Others arc now awaiting publication. Paleontological surveys have 
been made in 100 reservoir, 56 bring those where archeological work 
has also been done. The remaining 44 will eventually be visited by 
archeological parties. Including the reservoir areas where archeo¬ 
logical work remains to be done, the over-all total of reservoirs visited 


is 224 

The distribution by States of all the reservoirs investigated for 
archeological remains‘as of June 30,1950, is as follows: California, 20; 
Colorado, 23; Georgia, 3; Idaho, 10; Illinois, 2; Iowa, 3; Kansas, 6, 
Louisiana, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 5; Nebraska,10; Mexico, 

1; North Dakota, 13; Ohio, 2;Oklahoma, 5;Oregon, 24;South Dakota, 
9; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 13; Virginia, l; Washington, 9; West ViT^rna, 
2- Wyoming. 11. Excavations have thus far been made m. Cal¬ 
ifornia, 1;Colorado, 1; Georgia, ^Kansas,1; Montana, 1; ^mska, 
1; New Mexico, I? North Dakota, 2; Oklahoma, > ^ regon, 1 K 
Dakota, 2; Texas, 3; Virginia, 1; Washington, 3; and Wyoming, 1. 

Throughout the fiscal year the River Basin Surveys recene 13 
cooperation from the National Park Service, the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion, and the Corps of Engineers, as well as various State agenaes At 
some of the. projects guides and transportation were furnished to staff 
men in the field. At others, office and laboratory spuce * as pro^ ided, 
and in a number of cases labor and mechanical equipment were made 
available by the construction agency The assistance ™ ° 

possible a greater accomplishment than would otherwise have been 
possible had iL been necessary for the River Basin Surveys 
on their own resources. The National Park Service was pnmanly 
responsible for procuring the funds necessary for carrying on the pro¬ 
gram and also served as the liaison between the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and the other governmental agencies, not only in Washington but 

through its several regional offices as well. . — 

General supervision and direction of the work in California, Texas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Ohio, and Virginia were from the mam office m 
Washington. The Missouri Basin program was earned on under the 
direction of a field headquarters and laboratory at Lincoln, 
tho activities in the Columbia Basin wore superb by a Geld office 


located at Eugene, Orcg. 
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Washington ojjke t —The main headquarters of the River Basin Sur¬ 
veys continued under the direction of Dr + Frank IT. H. Roberts, Jr., 
throughout the year. Joseph R< Caldwell, Carl F T Miller, and Ralph 
8. Solceki, archeologists, were based at that office, although Mr. 
Solccki did not work full time for the Surveys. 

Mr* Caldwell and Mr, Miller left Washington on July 7 for Garters- 
ville, Cm,, where they started an excavation program within the area 
to bo flooded by the AUatoona Reservoir. Mr. Miller completed 
part of the project early in December and returned to Washington, 
while Mr. Caldwell continued digging until early In February! when 
he went to Athens, G&- t to establish a field laboratory and study the 
material obtained during the excavations. Facilities for the labora¬ 
tory at Athens were provided by the University of Georgia. During 
tho first week in August Mr Miller was temporarily detached from 
the AUatoona investigations and sent to Louisiana to make a prelimh* 
nary reconnaissance lit the Bayou Bodcau Reservoir. Except for a 
week in May wdien lie visited archeological sites at Chester's Island 
and Floyd's Island in the Okefenokco Swamp, Mr. Caldwell spent 
the remainder of the fiscal year at Athens preparing his report, H A 
Preliminary Report on Excavations in the Allatoona Reservoir/ 1 
which was published in Early Georgia, vol. 1, No. 1, and a manuscript 
pertaining to the Rembert Mounds on the Savannah River, which 
will be published in the first volume of the River Basin Surveys 
Papers. 

After his return to Washington Mr. Miller devoted most of his time 
to a study of the material and information he had obtained at the 
AUatoona Reservoir and in the preparation of his portion of the report 
on the project. He also served as assistant to the Director, and 
during such times as the latter was absent from the office took charge 
of the operatiotis. In June he went to the Buggs Bland Reservoir, 
on the Roanoke River in southern Virginia, to excavate a large village 
and bunal site that was being destroyed by construction within the 
area- During tho year Air. Miller completed and published five 
manuscripts on has w T ork in the Southeast. 

Mr. Solecki, who had been transferred to the Smithsonian Institu^ 
Sion's staff the previous May to conduct an archeological reconnais- 
sauce in northern Alaska, returned to duty with the River Basin 
Surveys on September II. In November he proceeded to Ohio, 
where he made a brief reconnaissance of the proposed Deer Creek and 
Paint Creek Reservoirs in the Scioto Reservoir basin near Chillicothe. 
During the remainder of the fiscal year lie prepared a detailed report 
on the excavation of the Natrium Mound, 10 miles north of New 
Martinsville, W P Va. p which he had dug during the w inter of 1 SMS-49. 

California. In May, Albert Mohr and J. Arthur Freed, field OS" 
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sis tanks, made surveys of the Bums, Bear, and Owens Reservoirs of 
the Merced group, in the San Joaquin Valley. Nineteen sites were 
located in the three projects, but as all of them arc of little significance 
no additional work has been recommended for them. In June, Mohr 
and Freed made a survey at the Cadmma Reservoir on the Santa 
Ynoa River, near Santa Barbara* They located IS sites and at the 
end of the ftscal year Mohr was making preparations to dig a scries of 


test trenches in two of them. 

Franklin Fencnga joined the River Basin Surveys as archeologist 
on June 19 and initiated a series of excavations at the Terminus 
Reservoir on the Ivawcah River in the Central Valley* That area is 
particularly important because it was at the boundary of the tern- 
torics of the Wlkchsmiii diTisiop, of the lokuts of Llie Sfin, Joaquin 
Valley and of the Balwisha group of the Mono Indians. The archeo¬ 
logical materials from the sites should provide important information 
on Lhe problem of cultural contact and diffusion between the different 

itostn.—Work in the Columbia Basin was continued 
under the direction of the field headquarters at Eugene, Omg., where 
the University of Oregon provided laboratory and office space. 
Dougins Osborne, acting field director, was in charge o t e program 
in that area until he resigned on September 3 to accept a position 
with the University of Washington. Joel L, Shiner was appom ed 
to succeed him and continued as acting field director throughout the 

remainder of the year. . . . - KT -o^- 

During August excavations were earned on m the McNary Reser- 
voir area, with Washington State College cooperating m the project. 
Eight sites were tested or escavated on the south side of the Colamb a 
River between Umatilla Rapids and Techumtaa Island, and m addi¬ 
tion further work was done at one of thei sites excavated during t ie 
previous fiscal year* Survey reports had indicated **** * l 
the locations there probably were remains beneath a layer of volea c 
ash. Digging there, however, failed to produce any evidence for such 
an occupation. Information from other sites investigated demon¬ 
strated that there were at least two cultural horizons along that 
portion of tho river. The data seem to mdicari.£•* the ^der m- 
habi hints made most of their implements of basalt whfle the later 
ones used chalcedony for the most part. The economy of the two 
groups appears to have been basically the same, although the ea'her 
wZh less complex than the later. This is mdicated by greater de¬ 
pendency on shellfish and a tendency toward sporadic occupation 

an D U T 6 °s'p.*m“ e ; Ctarfe, C. c««, Jr., “ d “f. M^bury, 

field assistant®, surveyed 11 proposed reser\oirs 

D22T3S—-8 
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Valley, viz, Dexter, Hills Creek, Cougar, Blue River, Gate Creek, 
Green Peter, Cascadia, Wilcv Creek, Holly, Falls Creek, and White 
Bridge. The Big Cliff, which had been surveyed by Osborne the 
previous spring, was revisited. Probably because of the extreme 
steepness of the terrain and the dense cover of timber, nothing of 
archeological interest was found. It seems likely that the small 
tributary canyons in which those reservoirs will be located were 
never used by Indians except for temporaiy hunting and fishing 
grounds. 

From the Willamette area, Case and Salisbury proceeded to the 
Hoise-Roberts project on the Snake River in southeastern Idaho. 
That project consists mainly of bank-control work and when com¬ 
pleted will not flood any of the adjacent area. Careful examination 
of the terrain to be disturbed by the construction work faded to reveal 
any archeological remains, and so further work at that location will 
not be necessary. From there the survey team went to the Crow 
Creek Reservoir near the Idaho-Wyoming border. Careful search 
of the area to be flooded by that project failed to reveal any archeo¬ 
logical sites, and no further investigations will be required. From 
Crow Creek, Case and Salisbury returned to the Post Reservoir, 
which will bo on the Crooked River, 10 miles east of the town of Post, 
Orcg. That district was occupied at one time by small bands of the 
northern Paiuto, and since their economy was based on hunting and 
gathering, they spent little time in any one spot. Consequently, 
only three small camp sites were found in the area that will be flooded. 
At all three the archeological materials were found to occur only on 
the surface, and no further work has been recommended for that 
reservoir. 

During the^fall and winter months Shiner processed the materials 
from the McNary excavations and prepared the preliminary appraisal 
reports on the results of the surveys. In collaboration with Douglas 
Osborne, a preliminary report was written, giving the results of the 
excavation program in the McNary Reservoir. In February-, Mr. 
Shiner, with a party of students from the University of OrUon, 
excavated a small cava east of The Dalles where the relocation of a 
highway was destroying archeological material. This project was in 
cooperation with the University of Oregon, which provided the student 
labor and assumed all the expenses of the project. An interesting 
scries of artifacts was obtained, showing a sequence of types for the 
area. 

In the early part of June Mr. Shiner made an Inspection trip to the 
Cascade Reservoir on the Payette River, Idaho, to determine the 
condition of an archeological site where excavations ware planned. 
On his arrival there ho found that the water in the reservoir bad risen 
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much more rapidly than contemplated and that there was no possibility 
for archeological work* From the Cascade Reservoir he returned to 
tho McNary Reservoir to inspect the sites where work was to be done 
during the summer field season, 

Richard Daugherty joined the River Basin Surveys staff as arche 
obgbt on June 12 and proceeded to the O'Sullivan Reservoir, near 
Moses Lake, Wash. Excavations were carried on at the O'Sullivan 
Reservoir In the summer of 1948 by Mr. Daugherty and the investi¬ 
gations this year were a continuation of the previous program, Daugh¬ 
erty began work in it village site and at the close of the fiscal year had 
excavated the remains of several pit houses and accompanying midden 
deposits. 

Douglas Osborne rejoined tho River Basin Surveys on June 15 os 
a consulting archeologist and took charge of the general excavation 
program in the Columbia Basin. He proceeded with George Cheney 
and S. J. Tobin, who joined the Surveys on June 16 as archeologists, 
and their parties to the Chief Joseph and Equalizing Reservoirs in 
Washington. Cheney began work at the Chief Joseph Reservoir on 
June 10 and from then until the close of the fiscal year was occupied 
in the excavation of village sites. Tobin's party at the Equalizing 
Reservoir began the excavation of (i large cave on the same date. Hit 
cave, although its floor was littered with huge blocks that had fallen 
from tho coiling, gave evidence of considerable occupation, and numer¬ 
ous specimens of netting, cordage, basketry, and other perishable 
material were found there. Osborne returned to Eugene, and then 
proceeded with a party to the McNary Reservoir, where he began a 
series of excavations in sites lying farther upstream from those investi¬ 
gated during previous seasons. At the close of the fiscal J ear his 
party was busy digging house pits and midden deposits. 

A survey party consisting of George Coale, Stewart Peck, and 
Charles Farrell began a reconnaissance of the John Day Reservoir on 
the Columbia River Juno 27 and at Ihe dose of the fiscal year had 
located a number of important sites. 

Georgia.—The bulk of the work done in Georgia was at the Allatoona 
Reservoir on the Etowah River, near Car tors villa. During the period 
from July to February, Joseph R. Caldwell excavated 6 sites and 
tested 10 others. From July to December, Carl F. Miller excavated 
5 sites and tested 9 other*. As a result of the investigations, it is 
now possible to outline a new sequence of cultural stages m the 
Etowah River area. At least 10, and probably 11, different periods 
were identified, extending from the historic Cherokee of about 1755 
back to a pre-pottery period when the people depended for the most 
part on hunting and’food gathering for their sustenance. The various 
periods as outlined on the basis of the investigations have been named 
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Galt, which is that of the historic Cherokee; Brewster and Lamar, 
which probably represent Creek occupation; Savannah and Etowah, 
which pertain to the same basic Muskogean stock but have not been 
identified ns to the specific tribes; and the "Woodstock period, which 
has not yet been correlated with any specific peoples but which is 
significant because it was characterized by a fortified village having 
circular palisades with towers and is the first where there is evidence 
for the growing of corn. The preceding period has been designated 
the Cartersville and is identified by a distinctive type of stamped 
pottery decoration and indications that the people had become at 
least semisedentary, The next preceding period was one represented 
by a site excavated by Mr. Miller but was not found by Mr. Caldwell, 
who did not include it in his sequence. Mr. Miller has tentatively 
designated the period as the Acworth. It was represented by the 
remains of a village containing some 60 round structures of varying 
skes. Definite indications of Hopowellian influences were found in 
this horizon. The pottery was a plain, well-polished ware that 
preceded the introduction of stamped wares in the area. The next 
period recognized by both Caldwell and Miller is one designated 
the Kellogg. It was characterized by a semisedentary hunting and 
gathering culture. There was great use of storage pits, and a variety 
of acorns and nuts were recovered from them. Apparently it was 
during this period that the bow and arrow appeared in the Allatoona 
region. Antedating the Kellogg was a period called Stallings, which 
is represented only by scattered finds of potsherds from a fiber- 
tempered pottery. The oldest of the sequence, which tentatively has 
been designated pre-pottery, preceded the Stallings. The pre-pottery 
stage may represent several periods and cover a long duration of time. 
During that stage of the occupation of the area, the people had no 
pottery, no pipes, no agriculture, and possibly no houses. At least 
no evidence was found indicating any type of si ructure. The economy 
was basically hunting and gathering, and the chief weapon probably 
was a javelin buried with u spear thrower. 

Louisiana.. The only work done in Louisiana during the fiscal year 
consisted of the reconnaissance made by Carl F. Miller at the Bayou 
Bodea!i project on the Ked Eiver, northeast of Shreveport. He found 
that although there are archeological remains in that district, none of 
them occur in the area to be involved by tbs work of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Missouri Basin.—As, in previous years, the program in the Missouri 
Basin was supervised and directed from the field headquarters at the 
University of Nebraska, in Lincoln, From July 1 until the end of 
December, Dr. Haldo li, iVedel was In charge of the program. His 
promotion to the position of curator of the division of archeology, 
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United States National Museum, made it necessary for him to with¬ 
draw from the Elver Basin Surveys activities, and on January - :i 
Paul L Cooper was designated as acting field director. 

Delay in the passage of the 1950 appropriation bill greatly reduced 
field work in the Missouri Basin during the summer of 1949 and 
prevented completion of the program ongmallv set up for the fiscal 
year. However, it was possible to make surveys at the Onion Flat 
Soral Creek, and Raft Hake Reservoirs in the Btg Horn River basin 
in Wyoming during July, and to initiate an excavation program m the 
SSVJ* in South Dakota. Nothing o 
significance was noted in the three reservoirs, and no further work is 

recommended for them. . , f 

The investigations at the Angostura Reserve.; ™‘.nun^ from 
earlv in July until November and were resumed m May. Though 
the final results of the excavations will not be tom ™td it is P°®|» « 
to study all the materials obtained, it may be said that the sites where 
LlAvas done represent a number of different cultures, most of 
them ^indicating pre-pottery-making peoples. At two of them, 
huwcver evidence was obtained of two different pottery-making 
groups. ’ At one of the sites the occupation level was so deeply buried 
that it was necessary to use a bulldozer to remov® .a s 'period of 
burden. Material from that particular site rod™ ® a per 
considerable antiquity. Tentative cojreblten «■£* 
probably is comparable in age to some of the so-called Yuma remains 

•■st’ESts’Ssa- ^ thr im —-«» 

iS dL reconnaissance in the Oahe Reservoir area m South Dakota 
Freltataary surveys had been made there •1*^“ 
during the rcccnliaissanM in November more then 50 sites, many 

^tSK™Th:taeivhrn . gMM P*T 
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in the Tiber Reservoir in Montana, and later in the month at he 
Snir project in South Dakota. AM these activit.es irere proceeding 

r 3 Si 

the laboratory. Eight preliminary report were wirtten _*nd mxmeo- 
^phrd .or distribution * 

specimens collected from 14G sites Tiwatives 

and cataloged. H** maps w«u tajm-J >f «£££- 
processed. The negatives include held photographs, bia 
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negatives of color transparencies, and laboratory photographs. Two 
hundred and six transparencies were cataloged and filed; 73 enlarge¬ 
ments were printed and mounted; and 1,782 black-and-white contact 
prints; were made, cataloged, and filed. More than 4,000 photo¬ 
graphic copies of archeological records were made to bring the basic 
record tile up to date. A considerable number of animal bones taken 
from archeological sites were identified and there was some restora¬ 
tion of fragmentary pottery. 

G. Bills Bur caw joined the staff as an archeologist on May 31 and 
left Lincoln on June 7 for the Garrison Reservoir in North Dakota, 
where he began a series of excavations at the so-called Rock Village. 
That site, one of the farthest upstream of the known fortified earth- 
lodge villages, was yielding considerable quantities of artifacts, in¬ 
cluding some European trade material, as work progressed at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Early in the fiscal year Paul L. Cooper devoted his time to studying 
materials pertaining to the archeological remains in the Qahe and 
Fort Randall Reservoirs, During September he made two brief 
trips to the Angostura and Oahe Reservoirs and late in October 
accompanied Dr. Frank H. Id. Roberts, Jr., Director of the River 
Basin Surveys, on a visit to the excavation projects at the Angostura 
Reservoir and to inspect sites m other areas. During November he 
made a reconnaissance along the east side of the Missouri River in 
the Oahe Reservoir area. In December be accompanied Dr. Gordon 
Baldwin, of the National Park Service, Dr. Carlyle Smith, of the 
University of Kansas, and Wesley Hurt, of the University of South 
Dakota, on a trip to the Fort Randall and Oahe Reservoirs in South 
Dakota for the purpose of selecting sites lor excavation by the Uni¬ 
versities of Kansas and South Dakota during the summer of lf}50. 
On January 23, 1950, ho was designated acting field director of the 
River Basin Surveys, and thereafter his activities were mainly con¬ 
cerned with planning and supervising the headquarters and field 
activities of the organization. 

Robert B. Gumming, Jr., archeologist, served throughout the year 
as laboratory supervisor at the Lincoln headquarters. During such 
time as the acting director was absent from the office* he assumed 
administrative responsibility for continuing its operations* In addi¬ 
tion he carried on research work on the skeletal material from the 
Medicine Creek and Harlan County Reservoirs and prepared an ap¬ 
pendix on the skeletal remains from the Woodruff ossuary for the 
technical report on the ossuary. He also did some work on the human 
remains from ossuaries in Nebraska, 

Walter D. Eager, Jr fj archeologist, joined the River Basin Surveys 
staff on May 31 and left Lincoln on June 9 to begin the excavation of 
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sites to be Beaded by the proposed Tiber Reservoir on the Marias 
River in Montana. Previous surveys in that area had shown three 
types of sites, consisting of buried occupational levels exposed along 
the edses of the river terraces, surface sites on the river terraces, and 
tipi-ring sites on top of the plateau surrounding the reservoir Be¬ 
cause of the nature of the culture represented, the artifact yield and 
the work accomplished before the end of the fiscal year was small, 
but considerable information was being obtained about the sequence 
of cultures and the general aboriginal characteristics of t^araa. 

Jack T. Hughes, archeologist, left Lincoln on Jidy t and proceed il 
the Angostura Reservoir in South Dakota, where he initiated a 
scries of excavations. Hughes continued in charge of ^*project 
until September when he resigned from the River Basin Surveys 
return to Columbia University for further academic work. Mr. 
Hughes prepared a report on the results of the Angostura work ob 

tamed while he was in charge of the field pwrty. . £ ^ 

Donald J. Lebmer, Jr., arrheologist, pined the Missoun Basra 
staff on June l. He left Lincoln on Juno 0 with G. Elba Bmcaw and 
proceeded with him to the Tiber project where he assisted m estab¬ 
lishing headquarters. From there he returned to °* k '> 

and^ June 19 began the excavation of a stratified " J* 

in the area of the Gahc Dam approach channel. By ^* end. f tl 
fiscal year his parly had identified house remains attributable to bo 

■*** a* «■ vf? 

fmm Julv 22 1949 to November 7, 1949, with the field party at the 
5ZS “oir During the full and winter month, ha abated 
t the analysis of the material from the Medicine Creek Reservoir and 

in the preparation of the car^ic'matenals 

srss:» “ " r n. 

v \ i Qt*fa TTktflTtcAl Society at Lincoln, Metcalf lift Lincoln 
on May 19 with the Wheeler party and at the clot* of the fccal year 

„aa trorking “ l ^ an archwlogiat on Jane 28. 
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and Wyoming. laboratory assistant, was a member 

of the field party aHW 
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field equipment to be used by the various parties during the summer 
mouths. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year Richard P, Wheeler, archeologist, 
was engaged in preliminary archeological surveys of the Onion Flat, 
Soral Creek, and Raft Lake Reservoirs, in the Rig Horn River basin, 
Fremont County, Wyo. He returned to the Lincoln headquarters 
on July I] and spent the time from then until the middle of August 
preparing reports on the reservoir areas examined over tile period 
in which his party had been in the field. In August lie joined the 
Angostura field party and after the departure of Mr. Hughes took 
full charge of the operations. From September 4 to November 7, 
llliecler and his crew partially excavated or tested and mapped 11 
sites. He relumed to Lincoln in November and devoted the time 
from then until the middle of April in analyzing artifacts, supervising 
the drawing of site maps and profiles, and preparing an outline and 
notes for the final report on the Angostura investigations. On April 
19 be made a 5-day trip to the Angostura Reservoir to make plans 
for the excavations for the coming season. One month later he 
returned to the Angostura Reservoir with a field party and from then 
until the end of the fiscal year he excavated and tested two sites and 
supervised the removal of overburden with a bulldozer at two areas 
at a third site. The use of mechanized equipment in this particular 
instance ww made necessary by the fact that the occupation level 
occurs beneath from 0 to 10 feet of sterile deposits, and there was not 
sufficient time to remove them by tlm usual hand methods. The 
materials found in the deeply buried level indicate an early hunting 
culture. 

Dr. 1 hecdore 13. White, paleontologist, spent the early months of 
the fiscal year in the laboratory at Lincoln identifying ostcological 
material obtained from archeological sites and in preparing a report 
on the physiography of the Angostura Reservoir. He worked in 
Texas in November and December. In January he was transferred 
to the Smithsonian Institution staff and was sent to Panamd. He 
returned to duty with the River Basin Surveys in May. He left the 
Lincoln headquarters on Juno 15 and proceeded to the Boysen Reser¬ 
voir area In Wyoming, where he prospected for vertebrate fossils 
until June 15. He then moved on to the Anchor Reservoir area 
where he prospected the bpper Permian and Lower Triussic deposits. 
On June 21 he moved to tho Canyon Ferry Reservoir area in Montana, 
and spcDt the time prospecting the Oligocono and Miocene deposits. 
Two of tho Oligocciie localities produced abundant specimens, mostly 
small mammals, while three new localities were discovered in the 
Miocene deposits. Material obtained from two of the new localities 
definitely establishes the presence of both Lower and Middle Miocene 
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deposits in the area. During the course of this work. Dr- White was 
assisted by Prentiss Shepherd, Jr., a student ai Harvard University, 
and William C. Harrup, Jr., a student at Columbia University. 

Ohio . — Field work in Ohio was restricted to brief visits to the 
proposed Deer Creek and Paint Creek Reservoirs on two tributaries 
of the Scioto River* near Cliillicothe. Mr. Solecki* of the Kiyer 
Basin Surveys, went to Ohio in November and, in company with 
Clyde B. King, superintendent of Mound City National Monument, 
nnrl Raymond Baby, archeologist of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, Columbus, determined that no sites of archeo¬ 
logical significance would be inundated by the proposed reservoirs. 
During the course of the reconnaissance, Mr. Solecki e xa mine d three 
features on Deer Creek and two nearby on Spruce Hill, which were 
purported to be Norse iron furnaces, but was unable to find anything 
that could be construed as conclusive proof that the remains repre¬ 
sented ancient iron furnaces. The opinion was that the features 
probably had been lime kilns dating from the early Colonial period 

in the area. . , . 

Trias.—The River Basin Surveys in Texas continued to operate 

from the base and headquarters furnished by the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Texas at Austin. Surveys were 
be«nn and completed at the Belton Reservoir on the Leon Rivor, at 
the Canyon Reservoir on the Guadalupe River, and at the 1 esarkana 
Reservoir on the Sulphur River, near the town of Texarkana. I he 
work at the Belton Reservoir resulted in the location of 43 archeo¬ 
logical sites. Five of them were found to lie outside the reservoir 
area Twelve of the remaining arc rock-shelter sites, 12 are open 
occupational areas, and 4 are a combination of the two forms The 
remainder consist either of burned rock middens or deeply buried 
middens. Testing was done in five sites, and a number of interring 
artifacts were recovered. However, it was discovered that during 
the course of the yearn most of the sites in the area had been looted 
by commercial collectors and bo htde remains that further investi¬ 
gations are not warranted. Such evidence as was found during the 
reconnaissance and testing indicated that the Belton dislncL probably 
was occupied by people of the Round Rock focus over a period of 

^rSon Reservoir, 20 archeological sites were Scaled and 
recorded. Five of them are large open sites, 3 are small rock shd- 
ters, 1 is a deeply buried occupation level, 1 is a subterranean cavern, 
and the remaining 10 are small open sites contain,ng a single burned 
rock midden in each. The area is one from which only Tneagcrarcheo- 
lo-ical information is available and for that reason S of the sites have 
been recommended for excavation and complete analysis. 
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The Texarkana reconnaissanco resulted in the location of 50 arche¬ 
ological sites, all of which are open occupational areas. At three of 
them there are small artificial mounds of the variety which has been 
called “Capped Ridge." Ten of the sites appear to belong to a non¬ 
pottery hoiizon, probably the Balcones phase. Seventeen are large 
village areas char actor wed by potsherds and appear to range in time 
from Early Gibson Aspect to Middle Fulton Aspect, At least two 
sites are related to the Coles Creek culture. The remainder are small 
sites of indeterminate affiliation. Of the total, 16 sites have been 
recommended for extensive excavation and analysis. 

Excavations were carried on at the Whitney Reservoir from March 
6 to June IS, During that period five Indian sites^tkree rock- 
shelter and two open si Los—ware extensively excavated and two 
historic sites were studied and recorded. One shelter called Picto- 
graph Cave contained material from two different periods, the first 
probably dating before A. D. 1200 and the second sometime subse¬ 
quent to that date but pre-Columbian. The earlv occupation is com¬ 
parable in many respects to the Round Rock focus iu Texas, while 
the second has not yet been correlated with other remains. The 
data obtained from the shelter give interesting information pertaining 
to changes in diet and population density during the two periods of 
occupation. T he second, known as Buzzard Shelter, is not far from 
the first, and also gave evidence of an early occupation in the lower 
depths of the iiJI The later occupation in the shelter suggests certain 
similarities to that of the Toyah focus. While there is considerable 
similarity between the cultural sequence found in the two shelters, 
there are specific di(Terences in artifact types and stratigraphic pro¬ 
portions. The third shelter, known locally as Sheep Cave, is the 
largest of the three, and the material from it agrees in the main with 
that from the other two. Five flexed burials were found there, how¬ 
ever, and study of the physical typo represented should threw some 
light on the relationships of the people. 

Three weeks were spent in the excavation of a small occupational 
area on the second terrace of the Brazos River at the Steele site. 
The evidence of occupation on the surface covers about an acre in 
extent and it is underlain by an unknown number of occupational 
levels of considerably greater extent. Traces of occupation extend 
to a depLh of at least 15 feet, and it will be necessary to use mechanical 
equipment to excavate a deep trench in order to make stratigraphic 
studies. The site appears to he a significant one in that (he most 
recent occupation was prior to the advent of pottery and the bow and 
arrow in that area, 

The Stansbury site, the location of a historic Indian village, was the 
fifth area excavated. Material from it includes trade iterns of French, 
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English, and American origin. The occupation probably began in 
the" mid-eighteenth century, or perhaps somewhat earlier and lasted 
until 1SG9. House patterns with compact floor, post holes, central 
fire hearth, and bell-shaped cache pits were found. In general, it 
may be said that the site shows relationship with Taovay&s site oi 
Spanish Fort, It is located near the site of Towash Village, one of toe 
historic sites studied. This village was an early white settlement dat- 
ing from the lS4G’s to the present time. The first dam and bridge on 
the Bnuos River were located there, and their remains, as well as those 
of the old stone store and church, are still to be seen. Measurements 
and photographs were taken in order to make scale drawings of the 


^The* other historic site studied was that of Fort Graham, a frontier 
post dating 1849-64. The outlines of one of the buildings, as well as 
Several other features, were located. It also ~m determined that tb 
"Village of the Caddoes," visited by Ferdinand Boomer m 1846, was 

situated at the site of Fort Graham. _ . 

Excavations got under way at the Lavon Reservoir on Juno 19 m 
the Hoggo Bridge site, one of II situated along the east fork of the 
Trinity River Eaeh of the sites contains a large circular pit, which 

2" p».U S r » the an*. Di e pie, w» alerted to an. efthe 

large pits in order to determine what their purpose may have been 
By the end of the fiscal year, the southwestern quarter of the pit in 
t/e Hoggo Bridge site had been cleared and the original surface un¬ 
covered The pit was 10 feet deep, 65 feet in diameter on the inside, 

and had a rim of dirt from the original ^ 

Deri nhery measuring 90 feet from crest to crest. The Boor project to 
be concave and no post holes or evidences of a structure bad been 
, IV- the, end of the year. Along the east rim of the pit was a bur- 
iaUrca “and on the inner slope of the south side of the pit a ^car burial 
l Pni-iherds indicate that the site probably dates be- 

«»• “ DOt rct 
and D««mW Dr. Theodora E. Whit. 
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at Norman, Okla., and took part in tbo discussions held there. At the 
close of the fiscal year he was occupied with the excavations at the 
Lavon Reservoir. 

Edward B. Jclks was appointed temporary assistant at the labora¬ 
tory in October and in February was made assistant field archeologist. 
He helped Mr. Stephenson in the processing of specimens until March 
G f when ho proceeded with the party to the Whitney Reservoir and 
assisted in the excavation program throughout the course of the work. 
During such times as Mr. Stephenson was not with the party, Mr. 
Jelks was in full charge. On Juno 12 ha was appointed archeologist 
and proceeded to the La von Reservoir, where he was at work at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Cooperating institutions. —As in previous years, numerous State and 
local institutions cooperated with the River Basin Surveys, Space for 
field offices and laboratories for units of the Surveys were provided by 
the Universities of Georgia, Nebraska, Oregon, and Texas. The 
Universities of Oregon and Washington and Washington State College 
joined forces with the Survey? both in reconnaissance work and in 
excavations at the MeNary, O'Sullivan, Equalizing, and Chief Joseph 
Reservoirs in the Columbia Basin, while the University of Georgia took 
over the responsibility for the excavation of one large site in the 
AUfttoona Reservoir in Georgia, and for a series of surveys as well as 
excavations along the Flint River in the southern part of that State. 
The University of Missouri and the Missouri Archeological Society 
continued their cooperation in making surveys in a number of proposed 
reservoir areas and in conducting some excavations. During the 
early months of the fiscal year, the Museum of Natural Histoiy of the 
University of Kansas, the Laboratory of Anthropology of the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska, the State Museum of the University of Nebraska, 
and the Nebraska State Historical Society continued excavation 
project.-, that had been started toward the close of the preceding year. 
The University of Oklahoma continued work in the Fort Gibson 
Reservoir in the summer of 1349, and In Juno of 1950 returned to the 
area for further work. 

Late in the fiscal year a program developed by the National Park 
Service, whereby various scientific agencies would carry on salvage 
work in proposed reservoir areas, got under way. On the basis of 
agreements between the National Park Service and the agencies 
concerned, certain funds were made available to the latter to help 
cover the expense of the investigations. The River Basin Surveys 
participated in that program in a consultative capacity only. The 
final results of the work accomplished, however, will be correlated with 
those of tho Surveys, 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL anthropology 
(R eport prepared by Gordo R- \\ illet) 

General statement-^ object™* of the Institute °f Social Antkro- 
pology are anthropological research oh the comm unity life 0 rural 
peoples of Latin America and the training of 

L the methods and principles of modem social ^thro^Thea^ 
is to inform both the social scic.it,st and layman m h Urnted Sutes 
concerning little-kno^m peoples of other parts of the ^orld and to 
build up 1 various Latin American countries a corps of pro finally 
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and Latin America, Dr, Gordon R. Willey, on loan from the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, was Acting Director for the remainder of the 
year. Mies Lois C, Northcott, formerly secretary to the Director, 
became administrative assistant in November 1949, 

Upon the recommendation of the Director, Dr. Josd M. Cruxent, 
Director of the Museo de Ciencias Xaturales, Caracas, Venezuela, 
visited the United States on a Department of State grant-in-aid. He 
remained during August and September, traveling within this country 
to various museums and universities. 

In February, Dr. Willey began an extended tour of Institute field 
posts and, en route, visited other La tin-American countries to renew 
professonal contacts and to discuss scientific and local academic 
problems with La tin-American colleagues. Mexico City, Guatemala 
City, Panomfi, Bogold, Quito, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, SHo 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Caracas were included on this trip. 

Brazil. —Drs. Donald Pierson, sociologist, and Kalervo Oberg, 
social anthropologist, continued their research and teaching activities 
in cooperation with the Escoia Lavra de Sociologfa e Politica in Sao 
Paulo. Dr. Pierson, after a 2-months' consultation in the United 
States, assumed duties in the Escoia Livtc de Sociologia e Polftica as 
dean of the graduate section. In connection with these duties he 
trained graduate students in problems of academic administration. 
In addition he taught courses in sociology and social anthropology, 
supervised masters theses in social anthropology, and was engaged in 
writing and preparing manuscripts in social anthropology and soci¬ 
ology. In April Dr. Pierson represented the Smithsonian Institution 
at Brazil's National Indian Week celebrations in Rio de Janeiro, 
at tho request of the Brazilian Embassy. During May and June, 
Dr. Pierson, accompanied by graduate students, undertook an in¬ 
tensive social anthropological survey of the large and important Sfio 
Francisco River Valley, This field work was sponsored, by the 
federal government of Brasil as well as by the Institute of Social 
Anthropology. A survey report is anticipated that wifi be of par¬ 
ticular interest for the Brazilian Government’s economic development 
plans for tho Sao Francisco Valley, 

Dr, Kalervo Oberg, accompanied by a student assistant, spent the 
months of July and August in the northwestern Mato Grosso among 
the Nambicuara, Iranxe, and other Indian groups. These tribes, 
some of the most primitive in the world, lead a completely isolated 
life, and there is very little scientific literature on them. He returned 
to S£o Paulo late in August and resumed teaching, devoting his re¬ 
search time to the preparation of a manuscript on the Mato Grosso 
field work. Dr. Oberg delivered the address at the Escolu Livre de 
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^ociologia e Politics, for the commencement exercises held in March, 
He spent May and June in the United States on consultation 

Colombia .-In Colombia, Dr. Raymond E. Crist, cultural geog~ 
rapher on leave from the University of Maryland, represented the 
Institute at the Umversidad del Cauca, Popayan. hor the past year 
Dr Crist was la Colombia only for the months of July through August, 
returning to the United States in September During this stay, 
which was a continuation of an appointment made m 1949, Dr. Crist 
and a ^roup of Colombian scientists and graduate students made a 
survey trip into the western section of the Department of Cauca for 
the purpose of studying land utilization and agricultural and 
husbandrv techniques. In August he accompanied Dr. A, C. « htte- 
ford of Beloit University on a field trip among the Cuambiano In¬ 
dians and shortly thereafter he visited the lower Eastern Cordillera 
on a geographic survey. Dr. Crist was especially cited to jjecre- 
t*rv of State by the assistant public affairs officer in Bogold for the 
professional and personal success of his stay m Colom 

Mixko.-Vr. Isabel T. Kelly, Institute rep resen tot ms assigned to 
the Escuela Nacional de Antropologta m Mexico City, divided i 
time between teaching and the writing of the first volume of 
ethnography of the Totonac Indians. Tina work was competed 
March, and since then Dr. Kelly has continued with preparation of 
the second volume. She also carried on a research seminar hr W 
lean graduate students In the writing and general preparation of 

^ The United Statesr-sponsored Benjamin Franklin librarym Mexico 
City exhibited some SO photograph taken by Dr. Kelly during u. 
work among the Totonac Indians, and these photographs were later 
borrowed by the Mexican Government for displays mJalapa, Mouter 
rey Morelia, and Oaxaca. Dr. Kelly's activities have boon favorably 
publicized by a feature article released in the Mexican popular weekly 

" the Wrington office’, attempt * domonotmt. 

theutdilv of anthropology tor .he Point IV typo ofeennomre doveh 
t nrntrmm Dr Kelly prepared an analysis of possibilities for 

S honZTn Ihei*U U* at™ of th. Gnlf of Mori™. Tta 

Sta A^-Th" 3 S'mr opened with Dr. Georg, A. KuUor.on W 
from Yolo Univoroity, on the Instate', ™pro,.nt»tivo ^ached to . 
Peruvian Institute do Estudios EtnolAgicos in Lima. Dr. Ruble , 
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authority on the Colonial Period in Peru, continued with his research 
on archival material in the Department of La Libertad, Trujillo, as 
well as in the Lima archives. Consultation with students in anthro- 
pology and history was also maintained. Dr, Kubler returned to the 
United States in September. A manuscript covering a part of Dr. 
Kubler's wort in Peril, J ‘The Indian Caste of Perfi, 1795-1950," an 
analysis of population and racial attitudes, was submitted for publica¬ 
tion in April. 

O^iie G, Simmons, current representative in Perti, arrived in Lima 
in November. Mr. Simmons offered a course on American ethnic 
groups and acculturation in the Peruvian Institute do Estudios 
Elnoldgicos and began field investigations at the town of Lunahuand. 
Studies at this community, initiated hi February with the aid of a 
student assistant, have run throughout the year and will extend into 
1951. Coincident with this research Mr. Simmons is collaborating in 
a seminar on social anthropological field methods. He has also aided 
in a questionnaire project conducted by the Peruvian National School 
of Social Work among groups of highland Indians who have recently 
moved to the vicinity of Lima in response to industrial opportunities. 
Quite importantly, he has been instrumental in advising the Peruvian 
Ministry of Public Health to add a Peruvian social anthropologist to 
thrir staff for work in the Department of lea. This has created an 
excellent job opportunity for a Peruvian trained by us and has shown 
tho way for further employment of our trainees in governmental 
departments. 


EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS 

There were issued one Annual Report and one Bulletin volume 
(Handbook of South American Indians), and one Publication of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology as listed below: 

Si sty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 19-18-1949 
34 pp. ’ 

Bulletin 143, Handbook of South American Indians. Julian H. Steward 

!^fI' cl J° Ilim L 5, Tlie C0,ll I ,nrflt[v 6 ethnology Of South American Indians! 
Ktvi + SLS pp S| 5S pE6. d I*H) figg, F 22 frtflps. J949, 

Institute of Social Anthropology Pubi, No. 10, Nomotb. of the Long Bow 
Tho bmono of eastern Bolivia, by Allan R, Holmberg. 104 pp., 7 pis. 4 charts 
l map. 1950. 

The following publications were in press at the close of the fiscal year: 

Bulletin 143. Handbook of South American Indians. Julian H. Steward 
cdUor. Voiumu 6 Physical anthropology, linguistics, and cultural geography of 
Soutn A^encirt Indian*i. * * 

Bulletin 144, The northern and central Nootkan tribes by Philip Rrucker 
Bulletin 145. Tho Indian tribe, of North America, by John*! Snlon 
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Bulletin 140, Chippewa child life and its cultural background, by Sister M, 
lues Hilgor. 

Bulletin J4T. Journal of an expedition to the Mau valses Terres and the Upper 
Missouri in 1550, by Thaddeus B, Culbertson, Edited by John Francis 
McDermott, 

Bulletin 145, Arapaho child life And its cultural background,, by Sister M. 
Inez Hllger, 

Institute of Social Anthropology Fubl, No, 11. Quirogai A Mexican Munici- 
pi& ± by Donald D, Brand. 

Institute of Social Anthropology FubL No, 12, Cnt* das Almas: A Brazilian 
village, by Donald Pierson, 

Institute of Social Anthropology Fubb No, 13, The Tajln Totonae: Fart 1. 
History, aubshtftnw, and technology, by Isabel Kelly ami Angel Falerm^ 

Institute of Social Anthropology Fubl, No + 14, The Indian eoale of Peru, 
l795-I960: A population study based upon tax records and census reports, by 
George Kublor. 

Publications distributed totaled 19,116 as compared with 19,660 for 
the fiscal year 1949* 

LIBRARY 

The total number of volumes accessioned in the library is 34,838, an 
increase of 119 volumes over the fiscal year 1949, 

ARCHIVES 

The largest collection of Indian photographs acquired by the 
Bureau in many 3 r ears was obtained during the past year when the 
Library of Congress gave permission to copy pictures submitted long 
ago for copyright purposes. These pictures, made more than 50 
years a^o, show many famous Indians whose portraits are new to the 
collections. Another group of 50 rare Indian photographs was re¬ 
ceived from Eddie Herman, a Sioux Indian of Hot Springs S, Dak* 

The manuscript material in the archives of the Bureau has been 
used by research workers both by personal visits for consultation and 
by correspondence, 

A new manuscript of 2,380 pages, in the Fox Indian language, 
consisting of a vocabulary* with grammatical and linguistic notes, 
was donated to the Bureau by Miss Lila A. Merritt of Washington, 
Tliis work was compiled by the late James Brnnoin, formerly connected 
with the United States Navy during the time (1935-42) he was 
stationed near the Fox Indians in Wisconsin, 

collections 

.■ire. 2ft. 

175998, Surface material from aboriginal sites In Allaioona Reservoir ar^a. 

Cherokee, Bartow, and Cobb Counties, northwest Georgia, collected 
by Joseph R, Caldwell from November 1946 te April 1947. River 
Basin Surveys. 

PE276S—fil-6 
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182578. Archeological materials, consisting of stone artifacts and potsherds, 
from two prehistoric shell mounds near Monagrilln, Herrera Province h 
Republic of Pan ami, and including in the Monagrillo pottery serieg 
what is believed to be the earliest yet known from Psuamtf, collected 
by Dra. M, W, Stirling and Gordon R. Willey during the 1948 Smith¬ 
sonian Institution-National Geographic Society expedition to 
1S2345. A collection of archeological material together with 250 geological speci¬ 
mens, 31 mammals, botanical specimens, 4 fish, 20 inaects h and approxi¬ 
mately 64 marine invertebrates from Cornwallis Islands the Canadian 
Arctic, collected by Henry B, Collins, Jr., in the summer of 1949 on the 
National Museum of Canada-Smitheoman Institution Expedition. 
183940. GS potsherds of various types from an archeological -*itfl, Crystal River, 
Citrus County , Fla., collected by Dr, Gordon R. Willey + 

185245. 2 beetles, 2 lizards, I snake, and l frog from Province of Ghlriquf, Pa- 
namd, collected by Dr. M. W, Stirling, 

135249. About 20 specimens of Eocene invertebrate fosnila from Louisiana, col¬ 
lected by Carl F, Milter. River Basin Survey a, 

185382. II original oil paintings of VaJigarij Qna, and Tebuclchc Indians, Argen¬ 
tine prisoners, and scenes of the Furlong Expedition of 190S to Tierra 
del Fuego, painted by Charles W. Furlong, 

185538- [Through Cart F* Miller) 12 fresh-water molhisks from northwestern 
Georgia, gathered In an Indian village site. River Basin Surveys, 
185627, (Through Dr. Frank li. li r Roberta, Jr.} 2 mosasaur skulls collected 
by Dr. T. E. White from upper Cretaceous deposit* of the Lavtm Re¬ 
servoir area* I mile east of Culcoka, Collin County, Tex* River Basin 
Surveys. 

186797. 4 dictaphones and phonographs^ including ones used by Alice C, Fletcher 
and Frances Densmore. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr, Frances Densmore, Dr, John R. Swan,ion, and Dr. Antonio 
J, Waring, Jf\ # continued as collaborators of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 

During the year information was furnished by members of the 
Bureau stall in reply to numerous inquiries concerning the American 
Indians, past and present* of both continents. The increased number 
of requests from teachers of primary and secondary grades and from 
Scout organizations indicates a rapidly growing interest in the American 
Indian throughout the country. Various specimens sent to the 
Bureau were identified and data on them furnished for their owners. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. W. Stirling* Director. 

Dr. A. Wetmobh* 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 




APPENDIX 6 

report on the international exchange service 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the International Exchange Semico for the fiscal year ended 

June SO, 1950: . , „ , 

The Smithsonian Institution is the official United States agency for 
the exchange with other nations of governmental, scientific, and 
literary publications. The International Exchange Service, initiated 
by the Smithsonian Institution in the early yeans of its existence for 
the interchange of scientific publications between learned society 
and individuals in the United States and those of foreip countries 
serves as a moans of developing and executing in part the broad and 
comprehensive object, "the diffusion of knowledge. It was later 
designated by the United States Government as the agency for the 
transmission of official documents to selected depositors throughout 
the world, and it continues to execute the exchanges pursuant to 
conventions, tn&ft tiac, and other internet ion jiI agreements* 

The number of packages received fortransmission during the y 
was 1,009,675, an increase over the previous year of 169,5501 package®, 
or approximately 20 percent. The weight of the packages was 
832,087 pounds, an increase of 35,367 pounds, or approximate > 4-4 
percent. It was only through the instadation and uUhrtUon of! abor- 
savin- devices that the International Exchange Service was able to 
process the additional number of packages without ^^d p^ nneL 
The average weight of the individual package decreased to approxi¬ 
mately 13 ounces as compared with the average of 1, — ^ 
fiscal year of 1949. This indicates that the majority of the publ.ca 
tiooa now being transmitted are current 

muluted publications. A further reason for the reduct on in tie 
wei-hl of the individual package is to be found in the fact 
tESZTL departments of Ih. United Sf l* 
using tho International Erahnnp, Service for ih.tomsBimon oft 
periodical publications. The publicatums reeflved from boll, the 
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foreign and domestic sources for shipment are classified as shown in 
the following table: 


Cl*HSfl«tLon 

Parta^ 

Walfbt 

UnJtH Bbtflfe par L bur. notary d&CTtmrEits wot abnnd„. 
Pu bliffi&tJtffla irsecETcd Eel roDura tor pwlb&ta 0 fiE*rv docu- 

Efiflt* .......... 

Niiir.^cr 

ESS r MH 

Number 

m wa 

Pmuidi 

13, 6 ft) 

21.973 

UiiJU?d G lutes document! swu abroad_ 

PuoUteitona received In return for dcpartEDrental 
m&EJU... ....... . 

m, m 


230^4# 

5,63$ 

\\ 147 

M Es^bJIhmous 5d*£ll4Se and Uicrajy publLeatbps wttil 
abroad.. 
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The packages of publications are forwarded by freight to the 
exchange bureaus of foreign countries and to addressees in foreign 
countries where shipment by such moans is impractical by direct 
mail. The number of boxes shipped to the foreign exchange bureaus 
was 2,889, a decrease of 407 boxes from the previous year. Of the 
boxes shipped 841 were for depositories of full sets of United States 
Government documents, these publications being furnished in ex¬ 
change for the official publications of foreign governments for deposit 
in the Library of Congress. Tho number of packages forwarded by 
mail and means other than freight was 219,471. 

In spite of the fact that considerable savings in transportation 
continued to be effected by exporting through Baltimore rather than 
Kcw 1 ork, and in spite of the advantage gained through special 
arrangements for shipment to Germany, the allotment for transporta¬ 
tion was insufficient to maintain full operations for tho entire year. 
Owing to the insufficient funds and to the fact that no shipments 
were made to China or Rumania, the International Exchange Service 
ended tho fiscal year with a backlog of 145,224 pounds of publications. 

Consignments arc now forwarded to all countries except China and 
Rumania. I indications for addressees in Formosa, former!v sent 
through the Chinese Exchange Bureau, are now forwarded by direct 
moil. 


FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OP GOVERNMENTAL DOCUMENTS 

flu* number of sets of Lnited States official publications received 
by the Exchange Service to bo sent abroad in return for the official 
publications sent by foreign governments for deposit in tho Library 
of Congress is 99 (59 full and 40 partial sets). Changes that occurred 
during the year are shown in the footnotes. 
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DEPOSITORIES OF FULL SETS 

A a gen tin a: Direccsdn de Invest! gscioiacs, Archive, Biblioteca 7 Legistacitin Ex« 
tranjeru, MbiieterEo de Rebel ones Extenories Y CuLto, Buenos Aires. 
Australia: Commonwealth Parliament and National Library, Canberra* * 

New South Wales: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 
Queensland- Parliamentary Library r Brisbane. 

Sotrra Australia: Public Library of South Australia* Adelaide. 

Tasmania: Parliamentary Library, Hobart. 

Victoria: Fublie Library of Victoria, Melbourne, 

Western Australia: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

Austria: Administrative Library, Federal Chancellery k Vienna, 

Belgium: Bibliotb^que Royal e, Bruxelles. 

Brasil: Bibligtcea National, Rio de Jatuero,* 

Bulgaria: Bulgarian Bibliographical Institute, Sofia. 

Bo an a: Government Book Depot, Rangoon. 

Canada: Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

Manitoba: Provincial Library, Winnipeg, 

Ontario: Legislative Library, Toronto* 

Quebec: Library of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. 

Ceylon: Department of Information, Government of Ceylon, Colombo. 3 
Chile: Biblioteca National, Santiago. 

China: Ministry of Education, National library, Nanking, China.* 

FeifinG: Nation bJ Library of Peiping . 1 
Colombia; Biblioteca National, Bogota. 

Cobta Rioa: Qheinade Devito y Canfe International de Puhlicacienea, San Josf. 
Cora: Miuielerio de Estado, Canje International, Unban*. 

Cieueiqslovaeia: BibliotlL^qtae de I J Assembles .Xationale, Prague. 

Denmark: InstiLut Danoie de# Cubangra IntemitiORMT. Copenhagen. 11 
Eoyft: Bureau dm Publications, Ministfcre des Finance*, Cairo* 

Finland: Parliamentary Library. Helsinki. 

France: BibHoth^que Natlonale, Pari*. 

Germany: Offentliohe Wisseoschaftlicho Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Parliamentary Library, Bonn . 1 

GkeaT Britain: 

England: British Muereum, London. 

London: London School of Economics and Political Science. (Depository 
of the London County Council.] 

Hungary: Library of Parliament, Budapest 
India: National Library, Calcutta, 

Indonesia: Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Djakarta , 1 
Ireland: National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

Israel: Government Archives and Library, Bakify *, 1 
Italy: Ministerio della Public* IslruEione, Rome, 

Japan: National Diet Library, Tokyo. 

Mexico: Secretarfa de Relacionea Exteriors, Departamouto do Infonriacidn para 
el Fxtranjoro, Mexico, D. F. 

i Ctmnfid rrocLi Uutha t lo N oclatuO da Li? to. 

I CMftjPd rron3 jisrtl*J hl 
1 SustWUrdM]. 

* Chiuficd Ihhq Kan**]J£ij D*fulc# VMMukii&&r 1 Wfl Sefeia&r 
1 CbinE-td Oom Am* file nt lOilitat. UejlLn. 

1 Added dniina the yw, 
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NlGtHEBLASDfi; Kovat Library, The Oa^uc + 

New Zealand: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

NunwATt Utanriksdep&rtmentets Bibtiothek. Oafo- 

Peru: Seccadu de Propaganda y Fublicariones, Mmisterio de Relaciones Es- 
teriores, Lima. 

Philippines: Bureau of Public Libraries Department or Education, Manila. 
Poland: Eibliothique National, Warsaw. 

Portugal; Biblioteea National. Lisbon- 
Spain: Biblioteea NacionRl, Madrid, 1 
Sweden: KungEigR Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: Bibiiotbique Cent rale F£ derate, Berne. 

Turret: Department of Printing and Engraving* Ministry of Education 
Istanbul. 

Union of Sooth Africa: State Library, Pretoria, TmamaL 
Usioja of Soviet Socialist Republics: All-Union Lenin Library, Moscow 115. 
Ukraine: Ukrainian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
Kiev.* 

United Nations: Library of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Ukuouat: Oficina de Canje Interna clonal de Publieaeiones, Montevideo. 
Venezuela: Biblioteea National r Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: Ministore do I'Edueation, Belgrade. 

DEPOSITORIES OF PARTIAL SETS 

Afghanistan; Library of the Aighan Academy, Kabul. 

Bolivia: Biblioteea del Ministerio de llelacioues Exteriores y Culto, La Pas. 
Brazil: 

Minas Germs: Direct oria Geral da EstatMica era Minas, BeUo Horizonte, 
TSritesh Guiana: Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Dememra. 
Canada: 

Alberta: Provincial Library, Edmonton. 

British Columbia: Provincial Library, Victoria. 

New Brunswick: Legislative Library, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia: Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
Saskatchewan: Legislative Library, Regina, 

Dominican Republic: Biblioteea do la Univcrsidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

Ecuador: Biblioteea Nacional, Qulto- 
Gheece; National Library* Athene. 

Guatemala: Biblioteea Nacional, Guatemala. 

Haiti: Bibhoth£quo Natioualo, Port-au-Prince. 

Honduras: 

Biblioteea y Archive Naclonalea, Tegucigalpa, 

Ministerio de Retaciones EsterioreSj Tcguclgalpa. 

Iceland: National Library, Reykjavik. 

India: 

Bihar and Orissa: Revenue Department* Patna. 

Hgurat: Undersecretary to the Government of Bombay, General Depart 
ment, Bombay. 


i Chuns*! from CatnUti lawrMd&ftAl dfl FuLlleidoiwf* 
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fmu—Continued 

United Provinces or Agra and Gudu; 

University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Civil Secretariat, Council Hou^e, Lucknow. 1 
West Bengal: Library, West Bengal Legi-dature, Assembly House* Calcutta. 
Iran: Imperial Ministry of Education, Tehran. 

1 RAO" Public Library, Baghdad- 
Jamaeca: Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 

University College of the West Indies, St. Andrews.* 

Liberia: Department of State, Monrovia, 

Malaya: Federal Secretariat, Federation of Malaya, Kun!a Lumpur, 

Malta: Minister for the Treasury, ValJeta, 

Newfodtolano; Department of Home Affair*, St. John's. 

Nicaragua: Minhsterio de Relaeioncs Exteriors, Managua. 

Pakistan: Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab, Lahore. 

Panama: Mlrttsterio do ReJacioneA Extcriorc*. Panama, 

Paraguay: Mini&terio de BdMiones Bjteriorea, Secci6n Bjblioteca, AsuncUta- 
Salva&or: 

Biblioteea Nacionat,, San Salvador. 

Miniiterio do Boladooea By tenures, San Salvador. 

Scotland : National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 1 
Siam: National Library, Bangkok, 

Singapore: Chief Secretary, Government Office*, Singapore. 

Vatican Cjtt: BJbJioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican City, Italy* 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 

There nre now being sent abroad S3 copies of the Federal Register 
and ST copies of the Congressional Record. This is an increase of 

2 copies of the Federal Register and 12 of the Congressional Record 
over the preceding year* The countries to which these journals are 
being forwarded arc given in the following list. 

DEFOSTFORIEj* OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AND FEDERAL REGISTER 

Argentina: 

Bibliotcca del Congwso NaeiouRi,. Buenos Aires. 

Biblioteca del Poder Judicial, Mcadaza,* 

Cimam do Diputados, Dhcina de IiifDrm&elon Parliame nt aria, Buc&wj Aina. 
Boletfn OBciftl <Ic la Republic* Argentina, Mintsterio de Justieae IpstruceWn 
Fublien, Buenos Aires, 

Australia: 

Common wealth Parliament and National library, Cantiem, 

I^Eiv Boctu Waleb: Library of Parliament of New South Wales, Sydney, 
Queensland: Chird Secretary's Office, Brisbane, 

Western Australia: Library of Pari lament of Western Australia. 

Brazil: 

Biblioteca da Cajucra dos Deputados, R:0 de Janeiro. 

AmazonaS: Archive, Eiblioteca e Iinprensa PubJicA, Mangos. 

B ami a: Govemador do Estado da Bahia, &Ao Salvador. 

Esfirito Santo: Pn^idencla do Lktado do E^pirito Santo, Victoria. 


1 r^crtl R6fiiwr«ilf. 
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Rio Grande do Sul: Imprensa OheEal do Eat ado, Porto Alegre. 

Sehgife: Eiblioteca Publics do E$tado de Sergipe, Aracajti, 

Slo Paolo: Imprensa Oficial do Estndo, £ao Paulo. 

PFcjTjriu HoNVums: Colonial Secretary, Belize. 

Canada; 

Library of Parliament h Ottawa, 

Clerk of the Senate, Houses of Parliament, Ottawa* 

Cuba; 

BEbHoteca del Capltolio, Habana. 

Biblioteea Publics Panamcricana, Unbans* 1 
House of Representatives, Hsbana* 

Chechoslovakia: library of the Czechoslovak NatEOnal Assembly, Prague , 4 6 
Egypt: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Egyptian Government, Cairo.* 

El Salvapor: Library, National Assembly, San Salvador, 

France: 

Bibliothfeque Assembly Nationale, Paris, 

Biblioth£que d Consoll de fa UGpublique, 

Library, Organization for Euro|*ean Economic Cooperation, Paris* 1 
Fubllques de i 1 Institute de Droit Compare, University de Pnrijj, Parie, 1 
Research Department, Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 8 B 
Service de la Documentation fitrangfert, Assemble Nationale, Paris.® 
Germany: Der Bayriscbc Landtag, .Munich,* 30 
Deutachcr Bunde±rat p Bonn.* 1 
Doulsebcr Bundestag, Bonn. 8 * 

Great Britain : 

House of Commons Library , London. 1 
Printed Library of the Foreign Office, l^ondon. 

Greece: Bibhoth^que, Chaiubre des Dlputtks Hclitiniquc, Athens. 3 1 
Guatemala: Bihlioteca de la Asambtea Legislative, Guatemala 
Haiti: Bibliothbqijc National, Port-au-Prince, 

Honduras: Biblioteea del Congresn National, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Civil Secretariat Library, Lucknow, United Provinces * 

Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi.* 6 
Legislative Assembly Library, Lucknow, United Provinces. 

Legislative Department, Simla. 

Parliament Library h Now 1 Delhi, 1 * 

Indonesia: Pro visional Pari lament of East-1 ndonesia. Macassar, Celebes. 
Ireland: Bail Eireaun, Dublin. 

Italtj 

Bibhoteca Camera del Dcputati p Rome. 

BIblioteca del Senate della Republics, Rome. 

European Office, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome. 1 

International Institute for the Unification of Private Law p Rome. 6 


i OooEr«sLaMd Rscwd only. 

» Tbjw copi«r 

ia from Library, Gttek 
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Japan: Library of tho National Diet, Tokyo. 5 

Mexico: __ _ 

DneeeiOn General do Inform&cidn, Secretary do Gobemaelfln, Mexico, D. F T 
Riblksteea Benjamin Franklin, Mexico, D. F, 

Aa u asc ali enteb : Gobernador del Estado de Aguasealientes, ApascalientftS, 
Qampscibe: Gobernador del Estado de Campeche, Campeche. 

Chiapas: {jobernsdor del Estado de Chiapas, 1 usitla Gutierrez. 
Chiduaeua; Gobernador del Estado de Chihuahua, Ghihuah.HL 
CoaHUila: Periddico Gficial del Estado de Coahttila, Falacio de Gobierno, 
Saltillo. 

Colima : Gobernador del Estado de Colima, Colima. 

Durango: Gobernador Constitutional del Estado do Durango* Durango, 
Guanajuato: Seeretaria General de Gobierno del Estado, Guanajuato. 
Guerrero: Gobernador del Estado de Guerrero, Ghilpnncingo, 

Jalisco: BtblEoteca del Estado, Guadalajara. 

Lower California: Gobernador del Distrito Norte, Mexicali. 

Mexico: Gaeeta del Gobierno, Toluca, 

MicnoAciN; 8ocreEaria General de Gobi true del Estado de MLchoaean, 


Morelia. 

Morelos: Palaeio de Gobiemo, Cuernavaca. 

Nat a bit: Gobernador de Nayarit, Tepie. 

Nuevo Le6n: Biblioteca del Estado, Monterrey* 

Oaxaca: Feritfdlco Oflcial. Ptdacift de Gobierno, Oaxaca, 

Puebla: Secretarfa Genera! de Gobierno, PueblA* 

Queh^taiioi SHRLadl General do Gobierno, SeecWn de Archivo, Queretaro. 
San Luis PotosO Congreso del Estado, ^an Lute Poto&L 
Sinaloa: Gobernador del Esta do de Sinaloa, Culiacin. 

Sonora: Gobernador del Estado de Sonora, HormoeOlo, 

Tabasco: Scerfltaria de Gobierno, Swdin 3a* Ranio do Prcnsft, V illabormow. 
Taiiat-litas: Secretary Goneml do Gob Jenin. Victoria* 

Ti-axcau; Eccretarfa de Gobierno del Ksi-ado, llascaia. 

Vbbacbdi: Gobernador rid Esttdo do Vcracru*. Depwiamento do Gober- 
naeitin y Justieia, Jalapa. 

YucatXn: Gobernador del Estado de Yucatan, - i^nda, 

Netherlands: KoninMtjke Bibliothcek, The Hague.* 

New Zealand: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Norway: Library of the Norwegian Parliament, Oslo. 

Pakistan: Punjab Legislative Assembly, Lahore. 1 


Peru: Cdmara do Dlputados^ Lima. 

Poland: Ministry of Justice, Warsaw. 1 
Portugal: Secretaria da Aasembla National, Lisbon. 

Switch land: Bibliothfrque, Bureau International du Travail, 




Library, United Nation^, Geneva. 
International Labor Office, Geneva . 3 LJ 


Union or South Africa: 

Cafe of Good Hope: Library of Parliament, Cape I own. 
Transvaal: State Library, Pretoria. 

Union OF Soviet Socialist Hefbbmcs: !■ untlame(d*l miA BibHousta, 
flbchsHtvcnnykh Nsuk, Moscow . 1 • 


Ob- 


si Twompb). 
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Ubuouat: Diario Oficiatj Calle Florida 1178,, Montevideo, 

Venezuela: Bibliotees del Congrtsop Caracas, 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES 

Exchange publications are forwarded to all countries except China 
and Rumania. Tbe countries listed arc those to which shipments 
arc forwarded by freight. Packages of publications are forwarded to 
addresses in other countries directly hy mail. 

LIST OF AGENCIES 

Austria: Austrian Nation&i Library, Vienna. 

Belgium: Service des 15changes Internal ion &ux, Bibliothkquo Royoie de Belgique P 
Bruxelles. 

China: Bureau of International Cxchango, National Central Library d Nanking. 1 * 
Chechoslovakia; Bureau of International Exchanges, National and University 
Library, Prague. 1 * 

Denmark: Inetitut dcs fichanges Internstionans, Efblintbfcque Royate, Copen¬ 
hagen X. 

Egypt: Government Pnb$a r Publications Office, Ilnlaq p Cairo. 

Fin-land; Delegation of the Scientific Societies of Finland, Krafinigatan £4 P 
Helsinki. 

France: Service de3 £ehnngos Intern ationaux* Blbliothfeque National®-, 58 Rue 
dc Riche! teu,. Paris. 

Gehu ant; OflcntUche Wi.ssenHchaftlicko Bibliothekj Berlin ^ 

German Central Committee for Distribution of Cultural Materials, 
Stuttgart r 13 17 

Cheat Britain and Ireland; Wheldon £ Wesley, 83/Sl Berwick Street, London, 
W. I + 

Hungary: Hungarian Libraries Board, Fereneiektcre 5, Budapest, IV. 

Inuia: Superintendent of Government Printing and Stationery, Bombay. 

Italy: Ufficco cfegli Scambi IntornarionaJ], Minietero della Publics Mruxione, 
Rome. 

Japan; International Exchange Service, National Diet Library, Tokyo,* 1 
Netherlands: International Exchange Bureau of the Netherlands, Hoy a! 
Library, The Hague. 

New South Wales: Public Library of New- South Wales, Sydney. 

New Zealand: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Norway: Sendee Norv^gien deg Echangos InternalEonaux, BtbliolMque de Ptfni- 
Roy ale, Oslo. 

Palestine- Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem. 

Philippine; Bureau of Public Libraries, Department of Education, Manila. 
Poland: Service Polonais de* £ changes Intematinnaux, Rsbliotfalqua Nation ale, 
Warsaw. 

Portogal; SccgAo dc Trocas Internadoaafc, Biblicteua National, Lisbon. 

11 ShjpmcEirjiiiF^bdK]. 

B Closed frem Bfireau riffl tdsftnrs fiteiiatfmMiE, TUMtoLblqi* d« iAmnbli* Ntflcnili. 

■* DlrtrihuUr.fi tto.Jer tbs luptrYlrton of I be Ufik*d State* lltib CommlssEDn tr Tor nernwnj. 
w Far dJI *ct«n c* Berlin and tlw? Eastern Zone. 
n For lb* lV«tem Zone. 

W CluLnard from IxtbcmtimZ F srhnciffe &pfvt« F Nutioam] LEbrtnr oJ Japan. 
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Qpeenbl^d: Bureau of Exchanges of Intension*1 Publication,, Chief Score- 

R m"ni °Mmi!t{re”c" la Propftgande Nationals, Service dca ^changes Inlor- 

SouTn^AuCT^iLMrSmth Australian Government Exchanges Bureau, Govern¬ 
ment Printing and Stationery Office, Adelaide. , t 

Sr™ : JunU d. IpMU. y SCSSIgSIo 

cas Pdbiicas, Minisierio de Bduoacldn RacionaJ, Avernda Calvo Sotelo 20, 

Madrid- 

F£d£rale p Palais F£d£rale, Btrne. 

MS-? SSSTSSk-* of Printing and Engraving. 
uSTSsofllB Arnica: Government Printing and Stationery Office, Cape ton. 

U^o! ££3£«-' toanw Bureau of Booh Exchange, State Unto 

Library, Moscow IB." , ,, 

Victoria: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

rss s£ 3 = 

>w«* “ bmittod ' D o. WniUM> £5i«y. 

Dr. A. ‘Wetmore, 

Secretary, Smtihemian Institution. 

-Q-.Bdir. »■=> w.W"“' **”»'" 

‘’sssszs..*. i«-«—■ »»«»»»*-*» 





APPENDIX 7 

REPORT ON TIIE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARE 

Sin: Transmitted herewith is a report on the operations of the 
National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. 

The value of the collection was enhanced by the acquisition of 
specimens that have not hitherto been on exhibition or that are 
rarities. As the Zoo is a combined educational, recreational, and 
research institution, the addition of now kinds of animals is of marked 
benefit. At the close of the year the personnel had been recruited to 
almost its authorised strength, and the rate of personnel turn-over 
had declined- Such good progress had been made in repair work 
that the general condition is definitely better than it has been for 
several years. 

The National Zoological Park continues to do its utmost to further 
the expressed purpose of the Smithsonian Institution, "the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men," by constantly rendering a 
wide variety of services in addition to maintaining the exhibits- 
Valuable opportunities for research arc afforded students ol biology* 
particularly vertebrate zoology, as well as artists, photographers, and 
writers, utilizing only methods of study that do not endanger the 
welfare of the animals or of the public. Olher services are answering 
in person, and by phone, mail, and telegraph, questions regarding 
animals and their care and transportation; furnishing information to 
other fcoos and private and public agencies regarding structures for 
keeping and housing animals; cooperation with other agencies of the 
Federal, State, and municipal governments in research work; and 
preparation of articles for publication, 

THE EXHIBITS 

Specimens for exhibition are acquired by gift, deposit, purchase, 
exchange, births, and hatchings and arc removed by death, exchange, 
or return of those on deposit. Although depositors are at liberty to 
remove their specimens, many leave them permanently. 

As in any colony of living things, there is a steady turn-over, and 
so the exhibits are constantly changing. Thus, the inventory list of 
specimens in the collection on June 30 of each year does not show all 
the kinds of animals that were exhibited during the year; sometimes 
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creatures of outstanding interest at the time they were shown are no 
longer in the collection at the timo the list is prepared. 

accessions 

GIFTS 

Many valuable additions to tho collections wore made by gifts 
during the past year. 

The Government of India, through Prime Minister Jawnharlal 
Nehru and the Embassy of India in Washington, presented a pair of 
baby elephants. These were captured in Mysore and sent from 
Bombay to the States with a young Indian mahout, Baba Jan, m 
charge.' Tho Isthmian Steamship Co. furnished free transportation 
for the elephants and a return passage for Baba Jan. They were 
officsally presented by Madam Vijayalnkshmi Pandit, Ambassador to 
the United States from India, through Assistant Secretary of State 
George C. McGhee, in the presence of soma 70,000 people. Ashok, 
named after an ancient Indian emperor known for his peaceful reign, 
was about a year old, Shanti, an Indian word meaning peace (and 
also a girl’s name), was about 2 yearn old. They adapted themselves 
immediately to life at the Zoo and arc two much-admired animals 
The U. S. National Park Service captured and sent three grizzly 
bears, which were especially desirable additions inasmuch as the Zoo 
has had none for many years* Grizzlies are now so scarce that they 
arc highly prized, and tho courtesy of tho National l ark Service in 
supplying them is much appreciated. These three were removed 
from Yellowstone Park because they threatened to become a menace 
to visitor; otherwise they would not have been disturbed- 
A number of shipments were received from members of the Arme 
Forces who had been abroad; many of them cam® from Malaya, 
where they were collected by Maj. Robert Traub* of the Army * e 
leal Department, Research and Graduate School. Outs tan mg 
among the rare and interesting creatures are two pened-tat e tree 

mice, a species seldom seen in captivity. 

Miss Alice Birney Robert, Waabington, D. presented a grea 
gray kangaroo that her father obtained while in Australia.^ 

The American Veterans Association presented Arvv et, an unus 
ually fine lion cub* which promises to become a splendid adult. 

Roy Humbert* of Eustis, Fla., sent four giant anolis lizards from 

Captr Hugh L. Keegan* of tho United States Army Medical Corps, 
sent a number of Philippine species* including two elephant trim 
snakes, a tangelunga, a Philippine palm civet, and a slcn er-ta e 
cloud rat (Phloeomys cumingi). 
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The U. S. Fish and "Wildlife Service continued sending valuable 
animals, including a Steller’s sea lion From St. Paul Island, Alaska. 

J. D. Handman, of Nyaaaland, Africa, in making shipments of 
animals ordered from him, has in each case put in one or two extra 
creatures as gifts. The specimens arc from a region not well known 
zoologically, and so all are of special interest. 

An American black bear, “Smoky,” a cub that had been rescued 
from a forest fire in New Mexico, was presented by the U, S. Forest 
Service. The animal was flown to Washington in a Piper Cub air¬ 
plane, through the courtesy of Mr. Piper, and presented in connection 
with the Forest Service’s campaign to emphasize the necessity for 
prevention and control of forest Area. 

DfipoaiTona jl\d Do^ofy an& Tftfim Gifts 

(PePfwJtsftm marked m ) 

Adams, Joseph L. t Washington, D, G., opossum. 

Alien* Mrs. Arthur, Alexandria* Va. f horned lizard. 

Alien, Robert F,, Washington p D. C-* 2 opossums. 

Allen, Rom, Ocala, Fla,, 3 southern chicken snakca. 

AMVETS P Washington p D* G,, lion cub. 

Anholt, R, W,* Washington* IX C.* Pekin duck. 

Aqueduct Police Force, Washington, D r C r| water snake. 

Army Medical Department* Re^arth and Graduate School, ttauigh M&j. Robert 
Traub p Washington, D» C. p 2 pencIL-tailed tree mice. 

Asbury, Georgy Jr., Washington, D, C,, alligator. 

Austin* Arthur E.* Washington, D, C. t 2 rabbEta, guinea pig. 

Baird r James, Triangle* Vft-, copperhead snake. 

Baldwin, Lt. Col. Charles, Canal Zone, 2 kinkafous 
Barbour* Mis., Sunny brook, Md.* Muscovy duck + 

Beckett* Howard, Lnnhnm, Md. F great horned owL 
Bptgtn, R. P., Washington* ft, C. F Pekin duck, 

BittenboncJer* C- E-. Arlington, Va., Pekin duck- 
Blair, Mrs. Marge, Washington* IX C. r Pekin duck* 

BEalr p William, Hill wood Square. Va, p horned grebe, 

Blocker* E. M., Fresno, Calif.* California spotted skunk, 2 coyotes. 

Boatright, Miss Susie, Peacock, Ter. p 4 homed liwds* 

Bockman* Ch*s_ C> H Baltimore, Md.. blue goose. 

Boykin, Master* Robert and Richard, Washington, D. C., jumping mouse. 

Brill, Etelhert, Washington* ft. €., opossum. 

Brucker, Brad, Washington, D. C., black'widow spider. 

Buell, Miner W. and James, Beth^da, Md., & rabbits. 

Euftbey* BEIl, Berwyn, Md., 2 pygmy rattlesnakes* diamondback rattlesnake, 
black racer, opossum. 

Butler, C, P-, Washington, D. C.* 12 hermit crabs* 

Butler. William J. f Chevy Chase* Md., opossum* 

Canada, Dr. R. (X* Arlington* Vo,* 2 cottontail rabbits, 

ChafTe, Melvin. Washington, D r C. K horned lizard. 

Charles, ft- W + , Washington, D C., alligator. 

Cleveland Zoological Park, Cleveland* Ohio, 2 spur-winged geese. 
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Cliff. Arthur E*. Washington, D. C.. Pekin duck. 

Cline. L. A., Washington, D. C-, chain king snflke- 
Coleroim, Mrs. Howard, Arlington. Va., £ Pekin ducks. 

Collins, Mrs. J., Washington, D, C-, horned lizard, 

Collins, Mis* Jeanne, Washington, D. C., 7 rabbits. 

Comlov, Clifford, Jr., Arlington, Va„ 2 Pekin ducks. 

Costello, Mrs. E. t Washington, D. C, Philippine macaque. 
Cottam, Dr. Clarence, Washington, D- C-, white-fronted goose. 
Counts, R, L,, Washington, D, C,, rabbit. 

Darison, Mrs. G. F„ Washington, D. C., albino gray squirrel. 
Davidson, Miss Mary, Washington, E>. C„ screech owl. 

Davis, Mias Elisabeth, Washington, D. C,, 4 blue jays. 

Davis, Mrs. Elwood, Washington, D- C., rabbit. 

Davis, John, WaNhington, D. C., great blue heron. 

Davis, Malcolm, Calcutta, India, 2 kocla. 

Dean, Mr., Sunnystdo, Md., 70 bantam chieken*. 

Denletian, Gary A., Washington, D. C. r eastern cigMhawk- 


Dickev, Donald, Suitland, Mi, osprey. 

DiJt, Mr. and Mrs. E. S„ Vienna, Va., bobwhite quail. 

Doorr WHUam C., Washington, D. C. f alligator. 

Dorolo, W., Phoenix, Aria., Boyle's king snake, 5 sidewinder rattlesnakes. 
Douglas, J. E.. Rockville, Md., pilot black snake, 

DuFour, Mrs. E„, Prince Georgee County, Md., red, blue, and yellow macaw. 
Eastern)an, W, B-, Arlington, Va., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Elemer, J. M,, Ciemaon, S. C,, red-tailed hawk. 

Faul. Mrs. Henry, Lankan*, Md., 4 opossums. 

Faust, John H,, Washington, D. C., spotted salamander. 

Ftckel, Miss Susan, Alexandria, Va., domestic rabbit. 

Fieser, Jimmy and Johnny, Belhesila, Mi, Pokin duck. 

Fox, James B., Washington, D. C., goshawk.* 

French, Mrs. Patterson, Washington, D, C., baby alligator. 

Frey, Miss Jane, Washington, Pekin duet, 

Gabriel, Master Richard, Arlington, Va. H Pekin duck, 

Garrett, Miss Betty I,, Arlington, Va., alligator. 

Gassage, F, T„ Takoma Park. Md,, horned hsard. 

Gaver, Gordon, Thumoirt, Md., king cobra.* 3 Indian, «bras,*'«*»**«j,* 
boa constrictor.* centra! American t»a,' rainbow bua, regal pythou Intha 
rock python," 3 Mexican tropical moccasins,* cottonroemthmocwstn, 3 
copperhead snakes," chicken snake * com snake,* pine ™to, * 

GLSa monster,* 4 rhesus monkeys* 2 Javan macaques, A ng , 

2 gila monstfirs,* 3 beaded lianbr* 

Gaynor, Donald B. p Silver Spring, Md., 3 Pekin ducks, 

Gculon, John p McLean, Va., 4 Pekin ducks.* 

Gillespie, Mrs. Wm, V. t Takoma Part p Md^ ring-necked dom 
Goad, C + B., Gore, Va* h raccoon. 

Gooden, Mm. E, L. p Takoma Park, Md r , Pekin duck. 

Goukit, Misses Gloria and Joann, Washington ^ C. h - rabbit. 

Graham, Mrs. Wallas H. P Washington, D, C. H oqelot. 


Gray, Ralph, Arlington, VA, 2 gray raccoons. 
Green, Robert, Washington, P* C,* barn owL 
Gree$on a L. E., Arlington, Va., fox squirrel* 
Griffin, Fred, Washington, Xh C.* black duck. 
Haggard, J. W., Washington, D. C r , 5 hamsters 


m 
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Haggerty, Miss Irene, Washington, D. C, r 3 guinea jiigs. 

Hall, Misa Suzanne, West gate, Md. a Pekin duek, 

Hamilton, A, G< f Washington, D r C, f mockingbird. 

11 and ley h Charles, Washington, D* C., 3 guinea pigs, 12 hamsters* 

Hanley, C., Arlington, Va., angora goat. 

Hardy* Mrs. W. E,, Bowie, Md. p 2 wood ducks. 

Harris, Mrs. E. G. ? Arlington, Va. T 2 hamsters. 

Harris, Lester E r , Jr rj Takoma Park, M <L r phot black snake. 

Haaaett, William D.* The White House, mynah.* 

Hayes, Buster, Tampa, I’la.j Indian rock python, * coatimundL* 

Hebert, Emmett, A.* Betheada, Md. d 2 Pekin ducks, 

Hegener Research Supply, Sarasota, Fla., torn snake. 

Heller, Miss Barbara, Washington, D, C.* Pekin duck. 

Hendiileld, Master Peter, Alexandria, Va., raccoon. 

Hicks, Robert, Washington, D. C. a puma,* 

Hoffman, R. A., Washington, D. C. t double yellow-headed parrot. 

Holcomb, V.* Washington, D. C. blue heron. 

Hook, Kcv, Walter C,, Fairfax, Va. s 2 Pekin ducks. 

Houser, Adam, Avondale, Md., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Hughes, Chae.j Silver Spring, Md., 4 fence lizards, 5 garter snakes, prairie rattle¬ 
snake, bull snake. 

Hughes, Miss Gene, Washington* D. G. r 2 red-shouldered hawks. 

Humbert, Roy, Eustis, Fia., 4 giant anolis. 

Hyo«* Dr. Wm< P, ? Washington, D. 0., 3 gra** parakeets. 

Indian Government, through Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, 2 Asiatic elephants. 
Ingalls, Tommy, Washington, D P C r , 2 white mice, 2 canaries. 

Ingham, Rex, RufOn, N, C r , palas monkey,* rhesus monkey,* DeBram's guenon 
monkey,* sooty mangabey monkey,* great gray kangaroo,* scarlet snake.* 
Jenkins, R. S., Buena Vista* Yft. a Philippine macaque.* 

Johnson, Miss Betty, Chevy ChasCj Md +I raccoon. 

Jolley« Edward M. a Jr., Washington, D T €., black snake, copperhead* 

Jones, Miss Marie, Washington, a C., 2 white rabbits, 

Judd* Master Robert, Chevy Chase, Md. r dying squirrel, 

Kab Laugh, Mrs, R,, Knoxville, Tenn.* sparrow hawk, 

Kane, Miss Kathleen,, Washington, D. Peklu duck. 

K&plin, Mrs. S., Takoma Park, Md., wood thrush. 

Kaye, Joseph, Washington, D. C. s 2 Pekin ducks, 2 rabbity 
Keegan, Capt. Hugh L.* Pampanga, P. L, 2 elephant trunk snakes* tango! unga, 
Philippine palm civet, slender-tailed cloud rat. 

Keller, Stanley, Silver Spring, Md., 2 crows, 

Kelly, John S. a Hyattsvillc, Md., 2 skunks. 

Kemp, Mr., Washington, D. C.* bob white quail. 

Kidda, Mrs. Leonard* Washington, D. C., skunk + 

Kincannon, Oliver* Chovy Chase, Md.* 4 fighting fowl. 

Kinsey; M. PL, Washington, D. C., 2 rabbit. 

Kintz, Maj. J. S, F Washington* D. C-, snapping turtle. 

Knauss, Misses Sylvia and Miriam, McLean, Va,* alligator. 

Knight, Mrs. R. L., Silver Spring, Md., crow. 

KoehanakL Mr and Mrs. J r F., Arlington* Va., S homed lizards. 

Kreitzer, EL M +l Silver Spring, Md,, 2 Pekin dsicbs. 

Kyriages* Guft, Alexandria, Va.* loggerhead turtle, 

Lamon, John C., Knoxville, Term., pus snake. 

Lawburt, Mai H.* Washington* D, C.* white rabbit. 
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Lawner, Mr., Chevy Chase, Md., hamster. _ . 

Long, Lewis E., Washington, D. C., South American opossum and 4 >oung. 

Lomman, Mrs., Washington, D, C,, red fox. 

Lund, Hugh. Arlington, V*., 2 Fokin duck*. 

MwsBurnctl, Mrs. R- D. r Washington. I). C., horned Luard. 

Mackintosh, Master Dick, Bcthwrta, Md.. water snake, 

Martin, Miss Diana, Washington, D C., Pekin duck. 

Marx, Joy, Washington, D. C-, gray sctuirreL 
McCabe, Jolm H,, Arlington, Vs., snowy owl,* 

McChancy, H . M. ( McUan, Ya., mote saake. 

McCoy, Mrs. W, L., Kensington, Md„ 4 Pekin ducks. 

McCrary, J. A., Washington, D. C., rabbit. 

McDowell, A. W. K, r Annapolis, Md., great hornedowL 
McGill, Paul P-p Arlington, Ya., mockingbird, 

McGraham, A., W ashington, D. C., 2 opossums. 

McKnett, Mr*. John W., Washington, D C-, 4 mallard ducks. 

Memo, Mrs. May, Arlington, Ya., Pekin duck. 

Meiblc, Mrs. John C,, Washington, D, C., crninry. 

Miller, Mies B., Washington, D. C-, Pekin duck. 

Miller, Roy, Washington, D. C., horned hz ^_ 

MiUon, Arthur, Washington, t>. C,, Scorned lixardS- 
Mltchell, Master George, Arlington, Va, T alligator. 

Montedouico, Joe, Itethesda, Md., garter snake, grass snake. 

Morgan, Joseph P„ Baltimore, Md., 200 clawed Frogs, 

Morris Dr An thou v, Washington, D- C., 2 kangaroo rats. 

Morac. Th.teber, «&*«-. D. C pU* «““»*»• 

Kub, Mra. JwiiM T., Washington, I>. C„ ^pnchln monl .. 

Nelson, Helen May, Washington, J>. C., baby aJligat. 

Norris, A. N., Chevy Chase, Md., 2 albin^gray aqmrmls. 

O'Neill, Mm- Wm. C„ Alexandria, \ a , Java hnch. 

2 ? m? d“S; Stt Mi- - «*» ™ bbU - 

SSy, Wi£m A-. Silver Spring, Md. 2 PW 
Pnraras, J. L., Washington, D. C., , 

Parkinson, Mm. W. C., Washington, ,J>, C., U»ra*Nk 

w u r TTfcdcrickEburffp VRr, 2 h 

Patt.rton, bik. H. Frenth. Wubingt™. D. C 

Wu 4 C»*—* *»«'“• 
Milter, J«=k. W-btofOT. ■<>■ «, "*• 

Pickett, Mbs Evelyn, Washington, D, c ., 2 Pc in 

22 ^£ , & i 552? 2 p! * UBt ™ 

a srjsei c - *—• 

Bidder, Mr*. I. D„ Clifton Forgo, Va., - Philippine m caq . 

Roane, Wayne, Arlington, Y T a,, hamster. tanearoo 

Robert, Miss Alice Birney, Washington D C. great gray kangaroo. 

Robertson, Alaric Alvis, Arlington, H, 1 ekm 

Rose, Mm, Joseph, Falmouth, V a., bamadrj 


e^Tas—&i-—T 
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Ryan, Thomas W. p Washington, D, Canada goose. 

Sapp, Mary Ellen, Vincent, and Chris, Bethesda* Md., snapping turtle, 

Sargent. Mrs. V. W, f Carrott Park, McL, cwt + 

Sartain, W., Washington, D. C,, sparrow hawk. 

Schwartz, Mrs, H„ Washington, D. C*, Pekin duck* 

Scotty Allwood, Washington, D, C-, white rabbit, 

Scott r Joseph R.* Arlington, Va., ring-necked pheasant, 

Seay, Mrs. Thomas, Washington, D. C. p muskrat. 

3eieleslad 1 H. D P , Washington, D. C,, copperhead* 

Sergcnt, Russell, Washington, D. C** small alligator. 

Shaddix, W P N. p Washington, D H G., barred ow] P 
Sharpe, Miss Barbara A. p Takomft Park, Md r| white rabbit. 

Shaw, B., Washington, D. C., 2 ring-necked pheasants. 

Shaw, Braetley, Washington* D. C+, 2 Pekin ducks, 

Silbennan, James M., Washington, D* C. w 2 spice finches, black-hooded red 
siskin, 

Simpson, Murry S., Chevy Chose, Md. r skunk. 

Sindare, L. A., Alexandria, Vi ( ring-necked pheasant. 

Sindare, M. B., Herndon, Va,, great, homed owh 
Smith, Hi W 4r Washington, D. fX, rabbit. 

Smith, Misa Hilda E., Silver Spring, Md*, ham owL 
Bnapp, Mrs. Edwin C., Washington, Eh C>, Polyphemus moth, 

Snyder, Mrs, E. T +p Washington, D. C., Pekin duck. 

Spicer, Master Curt J,, Greenb^lt, Md., G hamsters. 

Spicer, Jack, Arlington Va., mink, 

Stevens, R. E., Washington, D. 0., pilot black simko. 

Stover, Mrs, Harry B. t Arlington, Va., crow„* 

Stover, Mbs- Susan, Chevy Chase, Md., opossum. 

Swift, C. B., Jr., Washington, D. C*, Pekin duck. 

Tanit-Ikao, Princess, Lynbrook, N* Y., 3 Indian rock pythons,* alligator. 
Tapley, Mrs., Arlington, Va., chicken* 

Thompson, li. Q rp Brandon, Va. F 2 Virginia deer. 

Thompson, W. E., Bethcsda, Md., 12 Pekin ducks. 

Thompson School, Washington, D. C., rabbit. 

Thornton, Herbert, Washington, D. C., scarlet tan&ger* 

Trcffirch's Bird & Animal Co. h New York City, 2 great gray kangaroos,* 
Tullock, W. J., Jr., Alexandria, Va Pp alligator. 

U- S, Fish and Wildlife Services 

Ttuough Edward K. Beebe, Missoula, Mont +p 2 pumas. 

Through Leon IX Cool, Rockville, Md., cardinal. 

Through Vernon Ekedahl, Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge, Willows 
Calif,, 2 snow geese, 4 cackling geese. 

Through K, K Roahen, Billings, Mont., whistling swan. 

Through J C. Savage, Klamath Falls, Orog Pp 4 cackling geese. 

Through Dr P Victor Scheffer, St, Paul Island. Alaska, Stetler’s sea lion. 

U. 5. Forest Service* New Mexico, through Homer C H Pickens, black bear cub,, 

U. B. National Park Service, Washington, D. C., whistling swan* 

B. S. National Park Sendee, through Edmund B. Rogers, Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo., 3 gritsly beam, 

Vaughn, Mrs. Harry H,, AJesandria, V& Pp yellow-headed parrot.* 

Veckey, Mrs, L., Washington, D. C- r ovenbird* 
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Vieth. Miaa Elsie Jane, Washington, t>- C., 2 Pekin ducts. 

Vinogrtdoff, Mrs, Gene, Alexandria, Va.. 3 ring-necked doves,* 

Walters, 11. R., Washington, D. C., 2 Pekin ducks. 

Warner, Tony, Washington. D. G., guinea pig* 

Washington Animal Rescue League, Washington, D. C., silver for. 

Wayne, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, Washington, D, C., cheetah.* 

Weaver, W. C., Washington, P. C.. saw-whet owl. 

Weia bender, Eugene R., Arlington, Va., 2 raccoon*. 

Welch, Mr. (address unknown!, coatimundi. 

Westbrook School, Washington, D, C., white rabbit, 

Wharton, Charles, Avondale Estates, Ga., i GerComy*, 1 Euryxgomatomys, 
cottonraoutb moccasin, diamondback rattlesnake, copperhead snake, king 
snake, garter snake. 

White, Mrs. Harry D-, Washington, D. C., Florida call mole. 

White more. Miss Catherine, Arlington, Va., rabbit. 

Wildrick, Mrs. Warren, Washington, B. C., weasel.* 

Williams, C, E_. Washington, D. C„ woolly monkey.* 

Williams, Mrs, M. C., Arlington, Va,, sparrow hawk. 

Will*. Carl, Arlington, Va., skunk. 

Wise, Mrs. E. B,, Washington. P. C., 3 guinea pigs 
Wolf, Miss Mary, Washington, D. C., diamondback turtle, 

"Wright, Albert, Arlington, Va., 2 Pekin ducks* 

Wyatt, Mrs. Walter, Washington, D. C-, brown thrasher. 

Xidon, Mra. Y„ Washington, D. C., rabbit, frogs, salamander*. 

Zaroff, Mrs, J. t Washington, D. C., cooler turtle. 

Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 2 red wolves, 3 coyotes. 


F LT RC HA a EE 


Some of the more important of the year’s purchases include a pair 
each of great-eared foxes and fennecs; two echidnas which have 
been continuously on exhibition for more than a year; a pair of 
Steller’s sea lions; a pair of red howler monkeys; a greater bird of 
paradise; a pair of Siberian red-breasted geese; and a male aardvark. 


BIRTHS AND HATCHINGS 


It was a surprise when both pairs of the Zoo's hybrid bears (female 
Alaska brown bear X male polar bear) produced litters of cubs. 
One of the cubs (named Gene) was raised and has grown into a husky 
bear and, because of its ancestry, a famous one. 

The English Park cattle, the gaur, the pygmy hippopotami, and the 
Chinese water deer have been breeding regularly. 

A baby black-fronted duiker was bom. 

One pair of Acoumba lemurs produced a young one that has done 


amazingly* wdl. , ,, .... 

A pair of snowy egrets in the flight cage at the bird house bin! a 

nest, hatched two eggs, and raised the young to maturity, 

Roseato spoonbills nested and hatched three young. 
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MASlBlLS 


fidfrUtfie namt 

ilmmalrojus ten'll _...._ --- ._ 

Axis oxtt_ _ 

Bos touru# w „„__ 

Bibos .. .. . 

Ccpkafophus ttiQrifT&n* _-__..... 

Ccrcopithecus Qtthiopa sabaem X C. a . 

pyQtrtfthrm _*__ ,, 

CettopUktctts diana _ „ ____ „„ _ „ 

Con ui s nipp&fr- _ _ -------- 

Choerop&is Itljfrimi?..._ _ 

pacQ ___ , _, _ 

Duma _ __ 

Felix contolor X Fr Cr pofrlfffrtica--.-.-.- 

Hippopotamus ampkibim^^^^ _ 

Hydropotes rtfcermt# _ _ „_,,_ 

Hpioboie-i agilis X H r lar pifeofu*-_ _ 

LeonJ&0?huJ _ .. 

3fep^'lia me phUis nigra _ __ _ *_ 

Otocyon mtffOioti*. __ _ 

Tamandua tetradaci'jla _^ ^ 

Tauralraff uj &ryx^- __ __._ 

Thalarctos maritimuS X t/rma midden- 
dorjji [2d generation, 2 litters of 3 each) 


C&TTvmwi nam* Niimbtf 

Aoudad___*_... 0 

Axis 1 

English Park cattle_,___ 2 

Gaur___ 1 

Black-Fronted dol]p. p .. 1 

Green guenon X vervet guenon. I 

Diana monkey,,^..,_ 1 

Japanese deeiv_____ i 

Pygmy hippopotamus___2 

Paca_1 

Brou n fallow deer___ 7 

White Fallow deer--_5 

Fuma^_____ 3 

Hip^QpotlmuB-^,___ 1 

Chinese water deer__ 4 

Hybrid gibbon. „_ l 

Lion-headed marmoset_ 2 

Skunk__ 6 

Great-eared fox,,__ 3 

Tamandua anteater_ 1 

Eland___1 

Hybrid bear-----*,_ 6 


BLUDS 

Ajaia ajaja _ _ __ Roseate spoonbills__..._ 3 

CAenuptj nfrofa.----- Black awan.._™-__ 4 

Hoiioeeius lettcocephalus ___ __ Bald eagle__ 1 

Leucophorjx lhida „„.-™™ _ Snowy heron ___ 2 

^re^fojMha tranqutbari&i _ Blue-headed ring dove-. . „ -_ 7 


REPTILES 

Cro#a/u* Ittrificus _ 

CondritUfir cmsfriclor 


Mexican rattte^nake .. 14 

Boa constrictor-™_™_™_ 32 


RESEARCH 

Scientific research is not sot up as a separate activity in the National 
Zoological Park but i$ an important part of the operation. The 
proper care of hundreds of different kinds of anima1s p some of which 
have not previously been kept alive* calls for constant observation 
and study to determine for each one its natural living conditions* likes 
and dislikes. Usually the most important step is to try foods that 
will be acceptable substitutes for those that the an!mala would nor¬ 
mally obtain in the wild. Other conditions* such as humidity* tem¬ 
perature* type of bedding* types of perch* indeed everything affecting 
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the animal in captivity, require constant study to make certain that 
a suitable environment is maintained. Failure to provide the proper 
conditions is likely to result in the loss of animals that are often 
of great value and are sometimes irreplaceable. Even if tbo animals 
do not die, they are almost certain to become unsuitable for exhibition 
if not properly cared for. 

In the course of carrying on in his homo studies of small mammals 
that were not well known or that had been considered difficult or 
impossible to keep alive in captivity, the Assistant Director has 
developed a food mixture that has proved highly satisfactory. The 
lesser short-tailed shrew (Cryptoti* parva) and the large African 
elephant shrew (Macrosedidcs rujesans) were fed this and produced 
young, the short-tailed shrews even producing the second generation 
in captivity. Four species of bate thrived on this diet exclusively. 
The greater short-tailed shrews ( Blarina breeicavda) and star-nosed 
mole (Cvndyhira cristate) preferred this to most other food. It has 
been offered to many other small and medium-sized mammals such 
as marmosets, night monkeys, and several different kinds of rodents 
and carnivores, practically all of which like the food. It has been so 
successful with specialized mammals that have heretofore been very 
difficult or impossible to keep in captivity, that it appears worth 
while to publish the formula: 

One yolk of hard-boiled egg; approximately an equal amount of ralber dry 
cottage cheese; approximately an equal amount of ripe banana; approximately 
an equal amount of mealworms: 8 drops of Jeculin; 6 drops of wheat-gem-oil; 
8 grains of Theragram. 

Make up the mixture with a mortar and pestle. If ihe wheat-germ oil Is in 
3-niinim capsules put in two; add the Thcragraiu, which is a yellowish paste; 
add a few drops of water to soften the gelatin of the wheat-gorm-oll capsules and 
to dissolve the Therikgram. Then put in the other ingredients and grind all 
together with the pestle until a paste is formed with the chi tin of the meal worms 
scattered through it. 

The mealworms {Tentbno motiior) arc the same as, or similar to, 
those that get into cereals. Cultures of them can be maintained in 
bran or cornmeal with the addition of banana peelings, slices of raw 
potato, and occasionally light sprinklings of water to moisten the 
bran or cornmeal very slightly but not enough to cause sf to form 

lumps or to mildew. . 

The Assistant Director lies also developed a milk mixture that has 
been tried out with many small mammals with excellent success. 


It is as follows: 

Three ounces cow's milk from which about one-third of the cream has been 
removed; 1 teaspoouful raw egg yolk; 4 drops Jeculin; 1 drop N.vitol or 
YLostord; % te&sjwo&tul calcium gluconate. 
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Stir until thoroughly mixed. Keep in refrigerator. Warm the small amount 
needed for each feeding. U&c same rare In sterilizing utensils as would be used In 
caring for a human baby. 

MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENTS 

In addition to tho numerous daily small repairs, substantial prog¬ 
ress was made during the year in maintenance work of a more perma¬ 
nent improvement diameter. 

The S5,000-gallon sea-lion pool that had been leaking seriously was 
completely rdined with concrete. Four-hundred linear feet of con¬ 
crete coping for fence was built and 400 feet of (Moot fencing erected 
thereon; a parking area between the restaurant and the creek, 300 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, was given a bituminous-stone surfacing; the 
surface of the area behind the cages above the reptile house was im¬ 
proved by 2,100 square feet of cement surfacing, 175 linear feet of 
curb, 175 feet of concrete retaining wall 4 feet high, and GO linear feet 
of steps; V-gutters were installed in front of these cages. This will 
improve the appearance of the area, check erosion, and improve 
sanitation- Three hundred eighty-six feet of 4-inek soil pipe and 
fittings were installed to provide for sewage disposal from the vicinity 
of the cook house; a high-voltage cable was laid from the basement of 
the reptile house to the cook house to provide current for the electric 
oven. The space in the bird house formerly occupied by eight double- 
deck bird cages that had never been satisfactory was remodeled to 
accommodate three large cages that are much better. Five thousand 
square feet of parking area was surfaced with bituminoua-stone mixture. 
At odd times„ particularly when outside work could not be carried on, 
the making of cement kgs for benches and cement tables was continued. 

visitors 

The number of visitors was 3,437,669, an increase of 91,610 over 
the previous year. This was tlie largest attendance in the history of 
the Zoo and was probably due in part to the continued high employ¬ 
ment in the Washington area, increase in travel accompanying the 
general economic prosperity, and the frequency with which the 
Zoo was able to announce the addition of interesting specimens to the 
collection- The variation, in attendance on the different days of ike 
week, which was so extreme before the war, has been much less 
noticeable. Formerly early days of the week had relatively low 
attendance, with an increasing number of visitors the latter portion of 
the week, and very large crowds on Saturdays, Sundays, and hoHdaya. 
There ss also a considerable increase in the earlier hours of the day* 
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Ju\f — — 

Aupiat,--- —- - 

September... - * - 

October — - -— 

November._ __ 

December. - 

January (1050)™--.- 


estimated number of viaiToafl- fqh fiscal tf.ab I95fl 

February.. 133 > 

March. .--- 208,450 

.. 447, 419 


419,000 
475,700 
372. 200 
252, 200 
175, 400 
71, 350 
178,100 


April-.. 

May—.. 

June- 


405,000 

238,500 


Total..--...._- 3,437,559 


Groups come to the Zco from schools in 31 States, some m far away 
as Maine Florida, ’Washington, California, and New Mexico, 1 hero 
was an increase of 129 groups and 8,901 individuals in groups over last 


year. 


NUMBER or OfiOTTPS fBOU SCHOOLS 


A tfl-tinfflh -J. m w ill - -■*■ 

CftUfomln. .-— 

ConnfeeUcul -- 

District of Cf?l^EuhJ[L. 

J InNdii. 

Q«nk^-^»- . 

liLLn&k.. — 

Indian*. 

KWLtucfcr.—— 

S 1 H I,” C . m ■ e -a ■ “■■ 

Marylfiikd...., — 
MlWfiLUdtti — 

■MlffibtjEIWV- - a ■ wt — 

MI iiiitiulfl . . 


Number 
at&v ups 


JVibMuIppL- 

Kto»urL... 


1 

It 

L7 

135 

3 

2 
a 

7 

3? 

13 

15 

I 

a 

i 


Nitmber 
Lu iroupfl 


m 

33 

i&i 

"31 

7 r m 
m 
2,550 
n‘> 
391 
2S2 

m 

3,fl3 

bis 

*3 

m 

GO 


Ncw jfirMT--.,—-- 
New MtorlCO- —La.., 
fifrW YKi-J-a ..--- 
North Cu-ottm 

Ohio...a. « 

Okluhetnn, 

F-enw^anin-- 

Rhode BhJHl-x - 

South CfLrolltm---x. 
SWitsh Dfikcti. ... 

TfmiLeswo-a.,-a, 

V^Sft .. 

Wiiiwnrtfra . *- 

Wert Vfatnlft- — 

Total.,- . 


Nnmbef 
ol fcfoupi 


1 

13 

I 

to 

|W 

TP 

] 

S13 

i 

53 

1 

« 

340 

1 

3S 


NBtabor 
In froupf 


l.ura 


44 

I.OfiD 

15 

A253 

3,421 

E5 

u_ m 
3fl 

L&X* 
no 
i ,m 

ID, tCrJ 

54 

1.-043 


\a%m 


About 2pm each day the cars then parked in the Zoo are counted 

thenars coming to the Zoo but b valuable in showing the percentage 
rfJEEU* States, of people in private automobrles. The 

tabulation for the fiscal year 1950 is as follows. 


Maryland..^ ? 

Washington, D, C--- * 

Yinsbb.- *-J 

Pennsylvania- _ — — 

North Carolina 
New York* 


H4 
2 . 3 


Fituiti 

Ohio ----- \\ 

West Virginia-—-——-— j - * 

New Jeray—- - ^ j: 

Massacbuaetts---- ^ 0 

C&ltlontia— -—--- 


Florid*-—- 


as 


T11 .. r f T 

every one of the rcmammgbtatc^, France, 

n—. «■—. 

Philippines, Poland, Puerto Rico, and Saipan. 
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FINANCES 

The regular appropriation provided in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act was 5544,700. 

The stone restaurant building, which was constructed in the Park 
in 1940 under an allotment of 300,000, is under a 3-year lease, obtained 
by competitive bidding, at 323,052 per annum. This money is 
deposited in the general fund of the United States Treasury, The 
concessionaire serves meals and light refreshments and sells souvenirs. 


NLBDS OP THE ZOO 

The principal needs of the Zoo remain as they have for several 
years, i, e., the replacement of antiquated structures that have long 
since censed to be suitable for tlie purpose. The more urgently 
needed buildings are: (1) A new administration building to replace 
the 145-year-old historic landmark now in use for an office building 
for the Zoo, but which is neither suitably located nor well adapted 
for the purpose. This building is in art excellent location for a public 
recreational structure and could probably be rehabilitated and used 
for recreational purposes, perhaps us a children's museum, and thus 
maintained as a historic building. The new' office building should be 
better located both from the standpoint of accessibility to the public 
and convenience for the administration of the Zoo, (2) A new 
building to house antelopes and other medium-sized hoofed animals 
that require a heated building. 


STATUS OF THE COLLECTION 


Oita 

S Cories 

■petks 

Indirld- 

Dfcil 

dm 

Spiryric^ 

1 4 #r sib- 

tpttiid 

Ir.d l vtd- 

imla 

M^tpitulg . ... 

aa 

734 

1,067 

4*7 

14 $ 

Insr/tR 



Birds. . . 

Rfl[i[iE-fca 

251 

m 

29 

as 


3 

3 

Ida 

4 

Amptkibtuu.. .... 

■full 

Total..„. 

771 

1623 

r-pq . .r... ...... mmmm*** 

KB 





Animats on band July l, 1019. 
Accessions during the year_ 


SUUUAfcT 



■ 2 t 947 
1, 414 


Total number of animalls hi collection during the year_ 

Removal* for various reasons auch as death, exchange*, return ol untniaJs 
on deposit, ___ __ _ 


In collection on June 30 B 19&0 _„ 

1 TM total 3,734 iiwn in tut frar't report milnttw. 


2 P 82! 
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ANIMALS IN THE COLLECTION, JUNE 30, 1S50 

MANUALS 

KOKOTRlIUti 

5 finUr.Se sunr 0 ™™»n lumi 

Taobygloasidae: 

Tachwtotius acuhatus _ Echidna or spiny antefiter. 


NturaftfT 

2 


MJlR£L'FIAL1A 

Didelpbiidae: 

Diddphis nrginiand -.-.-— Op ossujik..-. 

MtUwhiru* nttdi'ffluifctfus_Soutls American naked-tailed 

opoasum_--— 

Phalangerid&e: 

Ptlauru* norfoltiHtit ~Australian flying phalanger_„ 

IVic^oJuruj &uJpeeu^j,,-« - - - - Vulpme oposaum—- 

Macropodidaa; 

Dtndrdagus inu&tue ___ New Guinea tr?c kangaroo- - - - 

INSECTIVOHA 

TnpaMdao. 

Uroffate grr^L-... Philippine tree shrew.... 

Macrowelididae: 

Macrotedidu n/wi.-.... — Bast African elephant shrew „„ 


5 

1 

2 

2 


PRIMATES 


Lemuridae: 

Lemur rtiaeaea......-^ —— — 

Lemur mungoz^ . — ------ 

Loristdae: 

Nyciicdna ecu tang -- * - ------ — 

Gallithricidae: 

Leont&ce frua ro$alia - t .,. . * - - 

Marikina ocdipu* m ^ - ... ----- 

Ocdipomidfu - - - -■ 

Cebidae: 

Ahuaita sentctiJut— - -- -- -- -- -- -- - 
doiuj friwrflafuj..-- - — ---- .-- -.. 

Attic* geoffrofji vtlltratvs *— — --- 

Cetms aptUa — - 

Cebu* eapuemw. 

Cebu* fniuellu*^ „ - -------- - - - 

Pithtcia piihtcin _— — 

Ccreopithecidac: 

Ccre&cebus qterrimu* - 

CcrMttbtuJirfiipnwvt. * - —-- -- - 

CercopithecuA tuikiope pygirifthru *— 
Cercopithecv* ttethi&px saboeus- - -. . - 
CercGpitktcux Oethiop* wbacu* X C* 
a. pygeryikru*. 

CttC&ptihteUM rcpftuj ---- 

Cerzopitkitui dtana. .... —-. - - - - - - 


Acoumba lemur. --. 

Mongoose lemur... - 


Stow lory. 


Silky or lion-headed marmoset. 
Cotton-beaded marmoset...., - 
GeoETroy J » marmoset— - 


] 


Red howler monkey-------- - - 

Douroueouli or night monkey.. 

Spider monkey .------- 

Gray opudiin. 

White-throated capuchin,. ___ 

Weeping capuchin---- 

Saki monkey......*..--,-- 

Black-crested mangabey 

Sooty mangabey __—, - - 

Vervet guenon-*... 

Green guenon,.- 

Hybrid, green guenon X vorvet 

guenon..,... 

Moustached guenon_...--*,-- 
Diana monkey .... ------- 


■W tO £g n H M IO to W to to & to M « to tow 
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ntmii 

C ercopith ecidae—Continued 

C*reapilh££ti& diana rtkway _-„„_ 

Cxrcopithctnii ncgketus .. . 

CtrttpithMm r.ic&itQTis pzldurifla m _.. 

CVrteprt Acchj pi-Giwti - ... 

Frpfftrocei™ p*dn*_._.,__ _ 

Gymn&pyga ffiaurm..,.,.. 

Mom tnu.,.,,.,, _ 

Macaw irtu rnordnE, .._. 

Macaw biW.... .. 

Macaw mul^.. . ......_ 

Macaw nemcBlrima--^ __„« 

Maeam phiUppintnxk __ ..... 

Macaw siUntn _ __. ._ 

Macaca tiniert _ __ 

Muraca Apt fio*H _ _ 

Macaw sy/ppnnl-....___ 

Mandrittu* wphinx _ . „__ __ 

Papio cynactpkalut _ _ ,._ 

Pajrio hamadryad _ , w __._ 

Papia par tan at __. __ 

Hyiobatidae: 

HykbaUi afilit L--_ _ 

Hyhbaka agilk X H. lar pfluiw__ _ 

Hrjkhula hoalock. __ ....... 

Hylohata lar pikatu »__.. . 

Pongld■*; 

Pan iaiyrut _ ...._ ...._ 

Ffmga pyffma *tu M.._„ _ 


Oamista hubw >"h mter 

Rotoway mo&key.-....._„ 1 

Be Brazza's guenon_l 

Lesser white-nosed guenon__ 1 

Preussi's guenon__ * 1 

Fat-aa monkey__,, 2 

Moor monkey—.. 1 

Crab-eating macaque_. _ . 1 

Javan macaque _, _ _ . £ 

Chi ncse macaque- . - - ,_ _______ „ I 

Rhesus monkey-—,*.—__ 15 

Pig-tailed monkey.,_.. 2 

Philippine macaque...__ 7 

Wanderoo monkey-—^__ 1 

Toque or bonnet monkey—_ 1 

Red-faced macaque.... 2 

Barbary apc_____4 

Mandrill..^____ 2 

Golden baboon___ l 

Hamadryaa baboon.,___... 3 

Cbaema baboon_....____ 4 

Sumatran gibbon---_ 1 

Hybrid gibbon..^... 1 

Hoolock gibbon ___, . 1 

Black-capped gibbon.... ___.., 1 

Chimpanzeo... 2 

Orangutan.......,^,_ 2 


Dasypodidae: 

C4a«toj?A*-ntfu* viihsu*--, 
/fopAracms jcrdncfyj.,., 
Myrmeeophagidec: 

MyrmtcophaQa Iridtlrfyla 
Tamandua tcfradaclyta--. 


EDENTATA 

----- Hairy armadillo....,,, ______ 

----- Sbc'bandcd armadillo, _ 

- _ Giant anteatcr... _ __ _ 

----- Thxe«Moed anteater--^..__ 


Leporidae: 

Gryctolaguz dutuului., 
Syhrilagu* jfondanus,. 


laOOucuifua 

------ Domestic rabbit. 

- Cottontail rabbit 


1 

1 

1 

2 


10 

1 


SO’UNTLi 

Sduridae: 

CaQotciurut nitraemtnt. .- Southern Asiatic squirrel_ I 

Callotanrut prerontii -- THcolored s< t irirrcl.."" l 

C<iUoiptT7r.i>phi!m iaitralit.. -- Albino golden-mantled ground 

squirrel-.-..____ 3 

CiUllvt bttehtyi dovtfwrii -- Douglas'* ground squirrel ” " 2 

C^omv* ivdmeiama -- Plains prairie dog ’ gq 
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Srtentljle namt 

Sduridae—C od tin tied 

Eutamia* *pflctaaufl__._ .— 

Gtancomys Bofans-- - - - - 

M&rmota monm - ..- ---- - 

SeivTu* c&rolinemix _-- _. - --* 

Stiurv* —--- 

Sriunw mpST—..— -----—- 

Tamias tJrtdiu*.. .. - - --- 

To jniasciunu tadtos&H*. — - . -—-- 
Gcomyid&e: 

Thomomy* Vtee nwirt------ 

TTeteramyidae; 

Dipadamys firierejw.„ _ _ ^ ^ _-.. 

Dipodom ys mpsetoMH* -— 

Crieetidae: 

fxsrfriJfuj pymTnidum^ -- -- 

jlfaridjwa tmpu ifljJ flfat _ -- - - — 

Matoaiceiu* a uralus — — -- 

Microfat <aflJifoniictt5 _ --- ------ 

Microivi Pennsylvania , ..-.--- --- 

AVatoma kpufa.,, — ---— - - 

Ondo/ro zibethimi- - —-- — - 

fcrpJTl^ffCUS hutftpUB-^^- —- - 

Perimytcuz rcariicufafiit flomteTC.... 
Peromyscus mamculMn* joRerienw.. 

n, nuttaUi — — — 
RsithrodontQ mys megatoH* IdTigtca u- 

--- - - 

Taferii tcMnzi thirtnsis . _— -- - - 

RhtKomyidflo: 

Rhizomyi sumairenAts - --- 

Muridae: 

/Itiuni/ff coAirinra--..---- 

ChirQpodomrjs gliToidez. - — 

Milt IflWCWfar... - —- ----- 

Phlotomyt mmingl - --—-— --- 

Rattus hnpfrn».--- 

Ratiu* crcmOrtwnlor _ - - - —-— - 

Jfaifuj Edward**,— - - - -- 

/?of£ua irttiJhri..—----- 

Rattus rajahs— --- - - 

JMut roHui_. ----- 

Ratt\J.s sabanuA _...... - -- - - 

RaUm vehiuhcadi --— - 

Satxa&tomus -— - - - 

Zapodldae: 

Zapus kudsoniuA^^r __ _ ------- 

Hyatricida*: 

jicantKiaifi &rarA;puroni- — ----- 

Aihsruru* afrtainu * .....-- 

Hyslrix fafcofa.-*, *----- —— — -- 


Ctifinten mu -VaupV 

San Bernardino chipmunk . S 

Flying squirrel_ ....._... 3 

Woodchuck OT ground hog.™,. 4 

Gray squirrel--, 1 

Albino gray squirrel-, 2 

Foi squirrel -—..... -... 1 

Eastern chipmunk 2 

Red squirrel ___-- 1 

Pocket gopher- 3 

Small-faced kangaroo rat- . _ _ _ _ L 

Large kangaroo rat -- I 

Gerbfl.. .. 3 

Mongolian gerbD_...-..-_ I 

Golden hamster__ _ 15 

Cal ifomia meadow mouse _ „ _ _ 4 

Meadow mouse....,.-..----- 1 

Pack rat** .___— ... 2 

Muskrat..*.——* - 2 

Eastern white-footed mouse _ 3 

Gam hers white-footed mouse . 13 
Sonoran white-footed mouse... I 

Northern golden mouse-..-, 1 

California harvest mouse- 3 

Nyasal&ud gerbiL..-.... V 

Bay bamboo rat— .....- 2 

Egyptian fplny mouse _^._... 4 

Band t-tai led tree mouse, - — l 

White and other domestic mice. 10 

Blender-tailed doud rat. —.-- 3 

Bower's tree rat.....-- 1 

Pencil-tailed tree rat _____ . I 

Edward + s tree rat....... —.... 2 

Mailer’s tree rat— -- 2 

Rajah tree rat..- --- 1 

Hooded laboratory rat_^- - 5 

Large spiny-backed tree rat - 2 

Whitehead's tree ttt. 1 

African pouched mouse...--— 1 

Jumping mouM...... . I 

Malay poreupino___^.. . -- 3 

West African brush-tailed por¬ 
cupine..— , 

African porcupine...--------- 2 
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Srttftiifie. fsunw nar^f 

Caviid&e: 

Cars ft pf*nc#Hu#._^ _ —Guinea pig.__ 

Bolichotii pafdfl tinim ____ _ Fatagon Lan cav y_ _ 

DasyprocUdao: 

Cumcufu* paca — , _,— Paea-- — 

Daayprocfo prp FnnoIopAe _— Agouti ---- 

Dasyprocta punctata... _...___ Speckled agouti _ ...... 

CMocKtUidae: 

Chinchilla chinchilla __ Chinchilla^ . 

Lafidium vimeeia ______ Peruvian vi^cacha __ 

Cmptotnyidae: 

Capromy* piforidt*^ ,..— _ Hut la ....._ 

M voces toridaet 

Myocattor Coypu.,,___ ______ 

Abrooomidw: 

AbrocorrM binndii _ _ _„„ Abrocnma _ 

Echlmyidao: 

CtrcQTnyt ^iimevJartyi. TT ., T „...„ CercomyE...._ „ 

Etiri^amatamya sp_,__... Euryzgomatomya, .. 

Thryonomyidae: 

TArycmomyi iwmdtnaFiu#.. __ Cano rat, _.... 

BathjergkLu: 

Cryptomyn sp__._.„. __ 


0AHX1VOBA 


Canidao: 

AIopzx- lagaptu ,___ _ 

Cam* antarchciiA-^ __ -..._ 

Cam* l&tra _ ...._ 

Cam!* lup u* miiNI ih...... _ 

Cant* filler rufu* _. _ _ 

Pcrtnecu* zcrda. _ ._ __ 

Afyctareutai procycnoidt* ___ 

Olacyon mcgaloHs _ __ . 

l/rtfetfort cintrc&ar§tnUm„ _ _, 

Vulpt4 /ultra- ., r „.__._^.._ __„_ .. 

Vidpti futm^ „ -... ___ _ 

Uraidae: 

Euarctm am*n P Kiaiw__ __ _ 

Euarclo* tfubclanuB _ _ _ .._ 

J/ctareta* matayanut _._ M 

AUlumti iireimu_ ... ___ 

Thalardo a ttiartfiftmj __ _ 

Thalarcto* rmtriiimuA X [/rtut mid- 

dendarfli ._ . 

3Wnon(tt Ornate _ ___ 

UrruM arete* _ __ _ __ 

Urtut arete* wetrfentaJte...... __ 

Urtua pya*......___ 

Ur&u* 

CVjltj mfatftiidbrJL 

Unw _ _ __ 

Z/rtfef *p_____ 

Flrft (*naxit!«ra i; mcaad ffeornttoii l. 


Arctic fo 5 f_„. _.... _, 

Dingo. -- 

Cojtrta...—.. _ .... 

Plains wolf_ _.... 

Texas red wolf _ __ 

Fennce fax __ 

Raccogn dog^.^ _ .... 

Big-neared fox_ 

Gray tox. _ 

Red ft>x__,_„_ __ _ 

Silver _ _ 

BUok bear._____ . . 

Himalayan bear. _ _ 

Malay or sun hear„_.__„ w 

Sloth bean __ 

Polar bear _ _ 

Hybrid bear.__, _ 

Spectacled bear, 

European brown bear. 

Syrian brown bear _ _ 

Alaskan Peninsula besr___ 

Grizzly bear_._, __ _ _ 

Kodiak bear_„ 

Sitka brown bear._ „ _ _ 

Alaska broivn bfju-_ 


Niimtef 

. 10 

3 

4 
2 
2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

4 


1 

2 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

12 

6 
5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

* 5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 
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Sdmifls namt 

ProcyOnidae: 

Bajsanweiaa Mitrtus. _ 

Na&ua naricd__---- - ----- 

Xusaa nthon i -- - — - 

Fol&s jfatmj.. - .-— 

Fq(qs £p-__— - ---- - 

Procyoa fouler..- -- 

Muatetidae; 

LuJra catiad^nsiz -- — - - 

Martatjfatfpubi bmtitii - ^ — -- 

Md$* melet leptorynchua -.. - 

Mcphiiit mephit it n t$ra -- - - - 

MuaitUt iMrtmmni — - - 

Munit X« notvfcoraftfnJt* . — 

Muddn mota----- --- - - 

SpilogaU phtnax — .— . . — ------ 

Fdiidea (ariii,, —. - --- 

Tayra fcarfeara Wtora..-.- 

Tayra barbara seiiiiis-.. - - - - 

Vivcmdae: 

Gfodlidi* cIwHa-_- - — - 

CrMfarcfttu obsturu*---^- — - - 

Mip?nar taflfttfiuut - --------- 

Nandinia biwAaiS -^-. -. - -— — - - - 

Parfldatfurtts Arrmap hrod*(tn_ — . — - 
ParodorurtiJ pAiJipjHfinwu^, —-- --- 
Ffwiro iantfa - --- —-- 

Crotuta entente gtrminans^ - ----- 

Felidae: 

Mt eAatts__.-- - —-* 

Ft!it eoncofar-------- — 

FtUs mn cqIqt XF. c, pafapcntca - - 

Fth* k &— -- - - -- 

Fttix mea -- 

Fdit pardalit . - 

Fdit pardu*-.. - - —-----— 

Felt* pard^- ------- -- 

Ftlia timmincfcii — --- —--- 

Felt* iitfrii...--- - -- --- 

FdU Ugri* tumatrat ----------- 

Ondfdiz gtoffrmji-.- - - - ----- 

OnciUa pardirttfidei...- 


Captpwn mrnt IfombB 

BjfigEail or cacoailatle- .- -- 1 

Coatimundi___ _ _S 

Nelson's coatimundi ...... - 1 

Kinkajou..-,.. . G 

Dwarf kinfeajeu-^- -- - £ 

Raccoon... _ .— ------• . £0 

Black raccoon...--- 3 

lEacoooh (albino) — . - I 

Florida otter----- —i 

Asiatic martcii-- - - l 

Chinese badger. __..- 1 

Skunk..- .---- - ---- 4 

Ferret*!—-- 1 

Weasel-----... - 

Least weasel.....,,-...... 1 

California spotted skunk-- I 

Amcrican badger- -— -— B 

White taym- - i 

Gray-beaded tayra..... - 1 


African civet- -- ------ 

Kn&Imanse. _ . .- - - 

Dwarf dwt. ..------- 

African palm civet- - - 

Small-toothed palm civet. - 3 

Philippine palm dvet-- 

Ground dvet_-..-. -- - * 


East African spotted hyena—- 

Jungle eat_. - - 

Puma... . — 

Hybrid/North American putcaX 


South American puma. S 

I4dh.. __ S 

Jaguar...... _ _ _ 3 

Ocofot.-— - 2 

Black Indian leopard. - - 1 

African leopard - - £ 

Golden cat_. - _ - - 1 

Bengal tiger— -- ^ 

Sumatmn tiger.. ..... — -- 2 

Gcoffroy'a cat___..- - - — — 3 

Leaser tiger cnl**— - - - l 
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Sdmttflc biiitw 

Otari idae: 

Eu^t^Apioi jubata 

riNKIPEDlA 

CbTnmvn naiiw 

Steller's sea lion ___ 

Niuh# 

] 

PhocMa t: 

Ph&ca riiuliim hehardii , . 

. _ _ _ Pacific harbor 3 tal 

1 


Ory cteropodidae: 

Orpderopus a 

Elepfc&nttdAe: 

Etephas jjwiffliin--— - 

Loxadonta q/n'uma cry 065 


TUB UUOEK TATA 

-------- Aard vark or ant bear. 

FROBGSCIBEA 

.. Asiatic elephants 

__ - - - Afri can efephanfc., _ _ _ 


i 


3 

1 


Pracavhdae: 

Proeavia capttuis 


HYELACOIDEA 

—Hyrax 


2 


PERlSSOftACTYLA 


Equidac: 

Equus lurcMlii cndigucrufft 

Equu* Jdang _ 

Equut onager ___ 

E^aus przewatskii ___ 

£9 tilt a Quatftfc £ ffranlt _ 

B^uu* h^tO_ __ 

Rhinoceros; idae: 

Dicer®* bieornii --- 

Rhinoceros unicornis _ * 


Chapman^ n&ra. __ _ _ 

Asiatic wild ass or kiang_... 

__ 

Mongolian wild horae,._,_ 

Gram zebra, _„___----- 

Mountain rebra _ _... 

Black rhinoceros __ 

Great Indian one-horned rhi¬ 
noceros., _ 


1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

I 

1 


AJmODiCTTLA 


Suidae; 

^aN/u^ia __ 

Fhacocfi(bcruA aethiopicv* aeiiaju..,. 
Sum sct o/s-_---_- 
Tayossuidne: 

Pecan anpufczf us- - ,,_._ ___ 

Ilippopotamidae: 

Chcetops 1 # it&meiwt*- __ . 

Hippop&tamut amphihiut. m _ _ _ 

CwnelJdae; 

C*imdui hociriaan# _ __ __ 

(7am rfus dromedoriuM. -_ 

Lama pJar?i0„_ .. 

Lama pratmca. __ 

Lama jMcM---— _ 

Vicugna vintgna — __ _ 


Babirussa--*,,, ____ 1 

East African wart hog__ 2 

European wild boar.._ __ 2 

Collared peccary_ __ 1 

Pygmy hippopotamus.^....9 
Hippopotamus------_ _ 2 

Hadrian 3 

Singk-humpcd camel . - - -_,, 3 

Llama_ _ w _ 1 

GuanacO--..,, _ _ __ 3 

Alpaca..-™. 3 

Vicnfia_ _ _ 1 
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Sdtniijtc impw 

Cervidae: 

Axis art*--.-,.----— ------ 

Corpus canadm*!*..— --- 

Ccruut eJapAua-... — 

Cervu* mppfln-*- . —— 

Cmu# nippon manthurictiA-—- 

Dflma damd...—,—- .- 

HydrapcttS VlWTTM.^--- -- 

Odocarfcui trirpinianut^ - --- 

Giraffidae: 

Giraffa axmdop^rdalis —. . — 

Girtifi® reticulata— .-— 

Bovidae; 

AmmofrtftfU* fewo.— — - — 

Bibo* paiint*.-- -■ -- - 

£faGfl bison.,----- -- — -- 

Bos indicue __ *—-- — 

Bos (outum -— - - 

Bos faurwa.^-. --- 

Be* fauruj..,-.— -—— 

Bubalus tufaifr—. ---— 

Capra nfririaf.-- »— - 

Ctphafophu* TMHCWillii---. - 

Cephahphm bW™- .. 

Htmi(ra$v* jemlahicus —. - 

Limnotro^ui sjwfcii. -- 

Oryx Imeoryx— —-- — -- - 

Opt* ar ice.. _ _ _ — --- 

Offil fiiropaffl ■ 
PeepAagu* ffrunnicni--* - 

Pseudois nayaur - 

%fic*ru# ajrjfir - —- — -- 

Taiirefragui oryx - ——-«■ 


Ctitittwh nanw A'tunftiF 

,__- Axis deer.—*—————* 2 

w , __ American elk- „™.--— -, 4 

.._ Red doer- —. --- l 

Japanese deer...,------------ 4 

Dybowsky'a doer-. - ^2 

[Fallow deer--__ — - --- 16 

j White jyioTr deer - - 20 

_ w Chinese water deer _..... — 6 

_ Virginia deer.™--- —- - 5 

Nubian giraffe.-.--------— - 5 

_ Reticulated giraffe-- --- 1 

_,__ Aoudad_ — ------- 29 

Gam..™---, - - — 5 

_ American bison - ..----- 13 

Zabu-...,_ -----_ ----- 3 

_ Domestic cow (Jersey)-.--.--- I 

___„ West Highland or Kyloe cattle„ 4 

.„__ British Park c&ttlC-- —--— 5 

Water buffalo.-..,--^--- 2 

_,, Ibex.- ------- I 

__ Maxwell** duiker - ,----- — 1 

. _ ___ Black-fronted duiker..--- 3 


_ SitatLinga- 

„ _ Arabian oryx,. — 

_ Domestic sheep . . . - - - - - 

MooJlon__^ . . .— 1 

.... Yak. .——- — 4 

__ Bharal Or blue sheep _- -— 

_ African buffalo. - - 3 

_ Eland,.- 3 


BIRDS 


Struthionidae; 

Siruthio camdus 


sTatrrmos i formes 
Ostrich. 


fL tl E [ Fu R.MES 

Tthcidae: ^ 

Rhta amtrittme .-----. Ccmmor rhea. 

CASH ART F0TIWU5 

Casunriidae: 

CatvoWus ca&uarixM arums U — --— 

Cafuan'ui u napprud iculaJits occipi- 
tali _ __— — — 

Cusuanu* unappendiculotus uaap- 

ptndiculatue^-- -- -»- —- 

Dromicelidao: 

Drcmteeiui not'aff HoUandiae .- -- -- -- - 


Aru cassowary— - - - 

Island cassowary - - - 

Gne-wattled cassowary- - 

Common emu—.---- -—-- 


1 


3 


1 
1 
1 

2 
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TZNAMIFOBUES 

numi C , i , i m rtfl-si flaw Nuin&cr 

Tinamidae: 

CrypturcWus __ _ __ Variegated tinamou — — 1 

SPHTELNISCIFORJCE 3 

Sphentscidae; 

Aptenodylc*fcrtteri _ ______ __ Emperor penguin,„ - - _ 1 

Budy-ptn chTyt&bpkus^ _ _ ___._ Macaroni penguin... _ — 1 

Sphttiucuti dtm£Ttu$„ m - -- ____ Jackass panguin__ -—- _ 3 

Spheniscus humboldti _ Humboldt's pcnguin__, _______ I 


FELECAMF0RMIS3 


Felecanidae: 

PeUcami* erifthrQrkynchuS^-^ - 

Pfikcanu# oeridentolh ml iJoFniVtfi . , _ 
PtUtanus ot-ridmtalis occidtiMit-— 

PcUcartus r<?S£ua..____._ 

Sulidaet 

Sufa tmcoffaMftr„ - ^______- 

PhalacroeoracEdae: 

Phalacrgcarox auritua alboc Hiatus m ___ 
PAalfflcreeoroi awntu* ounfuff_._ 


White pelican _ _______ 2 

California brown pelican- 2 

Brown pelican. _... __ 2 

Rose-colored pelican____.__ 2 

Brown booby _ _ _ 1 

Farallcm cormorant .-- _ __ 1 

Double-created cormorant _ _ 1 


CICOMI FORMES 


Ardeidae: 

Ardco kcrodiaa. ._ . -. 

Hydranasjo friedor ruj£e0il±i____-_ 

Leu-tophoyj? iAida . * __ 

A^lopJw]/-: liwaeAeMand jq* _ __ 

NyrtitortLC nydic&rax hoaetti-^ _ 

CochleArildact 

C5KW<flji ut Ctthlcariu*,, 

Ciconlidae: 

Ci&mia afbd _— „ „... 

IbiM einercu* __ _________ 

Jabiru mycfcn'a_.__ ____ _ 

Lcptoptilm crummiftniM-- _ 

Lcpt&ptih it dubiu* _ _ 

Leptyptil ut ja&tnitus^^ _ __„ __ _ 

Afyeten'd .......... _ 

Threski omlthkiae; 

Ajata ajaja . __ 

Guara a foflw, ___ 

Guam alba X G- rubra ., .__ 

Guam rufrnj_,p___ _ ____ 

TkrtsHornu jneFano&e^AaJa_ _ 

Fboen icapteridae: 

PhatnicapltTUS anliijittirurn __ 

Ptwmimpterui ckiirrmt _,,_ _ _ 

PhaeniccptcTu* rw&er___^_ . _____ 


Great blue heron________^__ 2 

Louisiana heron__I 

Snowy egret--. _ _ _ 6 

White-faced heron .. 1 

Black^crowned night heron_ £9 

Boat-billed hflwm.-.-.-. I 

White stork. 2 

Malayan painted stork_,» I 

Jabini __ _2 

Marabou. __ I 

Indian adjutant. __ 1 

Lesser adjutant. __ 2 

Wood ibis._______ _ I 

Roseate spoonbill_.___ 3 

White Ibis__ 4 

Hybrid, white ihig X scarlet Jbia. I 

Scarlet ibig_ _ _ 3 

Black-headed ibtow_____ 1 

Old World H*inln£0___*„__ £ 

Chilean flamingo. __„ _ 7 

Cuban flamingo. _ _1 
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AKSERl FORMES 

Cftrarawi Ttffffli 


■jVufflitr 


Anhimldae: 

Chauna torguoto,. — ._-— 
Anatidae: 

Ai£ sponaa — — -- 

Anas fcaftam^ttsta —- --- 

Ana* tranftettWa - - - - - - - 

Ajwh ptelyrA|0«iAoa— — — _ — ----- 
Ana* platyrhynchos X Dojfta acuta- ~ 

Ana* platprhynehaz demMb'ea-— --- 

Amu i ruhript *— — - 

Anser olbifram ---.--_...- 

Anser anver dame^ica - - - -- 

jlmsxartfls « mipalnt ala — - -- -- -- -- 

^Ajpa aJflaHT. -- - 

Ai^ hya fnliguta -- - - - -- - 

/lyfhyfE wlifintria - - 

Brt&nta eonadensi* --- — -- 

Brant a eanadertcie X Chen caemhv- 

cent - — -------— 

SmaJcj canadensis occidcRfafr't --- 

Branta kutekincii^ - ----- 

Branta kuUhimii minima.------ 

Bftirrtn ntficoUia --—------- — — 

CaiHna rnosehata -- 

Ccrtopri* nov&ehoRa ndiae^ 

CAcn otf&tttiai--------- - 

Ch*n eatrtd&ctn *..- - - - - — 

Often hyptrhvrta - .-,--■ -- 

OAcnopi-s ttiffiiu — --------- — “■ 

CWaepfta^a feticopteru-- - -- 

Caicorohn w&awota—-------- —■■ 

Oyjjnapjia eygnoidca -- — - - - - 

Cypn^j cofwmftianwi-—-- 

Cyffnai ettff nu*—- - - - 

Cyffflne m#/anwW?Au# — 

Bafila a *uki~ -——- 

Dafda spinica uda _ ^ —- --- - - 

Dendracy^Fia autumnalix. ---------- 

Dendrocijgr.a mdu flJfl— --------- 

Mar$ca omerieana - -- — " 

Mitopiana pepetaw* - — -- 

JVeRian earcl tnen se ~ — 

NcIHpa /orfflMUBi-—-- - 

PhilwU tranojicc— - — 

Pfirfrcpimil . - - - ■ 

Ou^r^udu^ diwbrjL-. ------- * ■ 


Crested screamer---,----- 

Wood dude _ _— - --—— 

Bahama pintail-- — - 

Brazilian teal-- _ _ 

Mallard duck_.- - 

White mallard duck- - 

Hybrid, mallard duck X pintail 
duck_—— 

Pekin duck- - - — - 

Black duck- _.. — - - - 

Greenland white-fronted goose.. 

Toulouse goose - — - 

Australian pied goose. - 

L&w scaup- - - - 

Tufted duck -- - 

Canvanback duck... . 

Canrtda goose..-. - - - 

Hybrid, Canada goose X blue 

goose--------- - 

WhiteKcheekod goose,.. ------ 

Hutchins's goose-—- 

Cackling goo»————--- 

Hed-brcasted goose. - - - 

Muscovy duck-.,- ---------- 

Cape Barron goose— . . 

Snow goose_ 

Blue goose -— -- - 

Leaser snow goose. 

Black swan.- -—- -■- 

Upland goose. - 

Coacoroba- - - 

Domestic ffwan-gow,— - 

Whistling swati. . 

Whoopcr swan...... —------ 

Black-necked swan . - .- 

Pintail--- 

Chilean pintail.—-————- 

Black-bellied tree duek„,-- 

White-faced tree duck.— _.-.-- 
BiWpftte------------------- 

Ptosy-billcd poucbard. -——--- 

Green-winged teal.— -- 

Baikal teal- - - - 

Emperor goose- ---------- 

Spur-winged goose.-.------ — 

Blue-winged tflal— -- - 


4 

3 

2 

1 

20 

3 

1 

20 

3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
4 
2 

26 

2 

16 

3 

20 

2 

7 

1 

3 

3 

2 

9 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

1 
7 
1 
3 

2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


822T&B—31 
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Stitniifi t jutra# 

Cathartidae: 

Cathaftes au ro__ 

CwojliTJi otrofuc,_ 

SdlT£ori2m~pkuS pflp(l___ 

Vvtttet prpjj A u j_, _ _ _ 

SagiUariidae: 

SuqiUariut lerjwfifcrmtt-_ 

Accipitridae: 

Aeo'pifer ™pm^_ _______ 

BuUo ja mofetnti* __ _ __ 

BuUo lirt^oiUf timOlui- .. 

^WfQ mdan^iieui____ 

B\4eo pJalyplfTHf.__„ 

BllCff pMCrfocftroxii^^-,--___ 

Buteo luauumi____ 

ffypi rutppdii. ____ 

Htitiocctui kue&MpfcfiiirJ__ 

Jlaliaezlut tmi£0$a*l$r_ 

HaUattoit _ 

JJorpH* harpya ... 

Mtit 1 a ?o ehimanpo,__^_ ___ 

Milim* migrant paraffftus_____ w _ _ 

Fandian Juxluuhu wdtoiftrit_ 

Farahui^ ttfuancfus... 

Fithcctipkaga /eflVrpi_ __. _ ____ 

Spin’nflur Ht£aaOfruciJt _ ,__ w _ 

FalconSdaef 

Falco mericanti______ 

Falro 'ptregrinu* anoltitoi-_______ 

Falco fpsriwnut_ _ _ _ _ __*_ 

Polyb&ms ptoncus, ___________ w _ 


Cb*taw naiTtf Numbff 

Turkey vulture, ____ _ M 

Black vulture __ _ 

King vulture _ _ 

Andean condor____ ______ 

Secretary bird__ _ 

Cooper's hawk, _,__ 

Red-toiled hawk____ _______ 

Red-shouldered hawk, ________ 

South American buzzard en clo_ _ 

Broad-winged haw r k______ 

Red-backed buzzard___ _ 

Swainson's hawk, __ ___ 

ROppelTs vultupe___ 

Bald eagle___, _________ _ ___ 

White-breasted sea eagle,. 

Brahminy kile________ _ ___ 

Harpy eagte____ _,_ __ _ 

Chimango____,_. ____ 

African yellow-billed kitc___,__ 

Osprey .. 2 

One-banded hawk ___ ,____ 1 

Monkey-eating eagle_ _ I 

Black-and-white hawk eaglo _ 1 

Prairie falcon __ 1 

Duck hawk__,______________ l 

Spflrrow r hawk __ _____ 5 

South American caracara__ 3 


Fa LCO NlPO Hit Eft 


GAbLIFOltlEEH 


Megapodiidac: 

Al&rtvra _ __„ 

Cmeidae: 

Gfitt _ ,___ _ 

Crax faActdatA #ctoen"_„„_„ _ _ 

Oar ruM_... 

Mihl miltt.._ _____ _ 

Ptnrfrpe &cfinana_ ________ ____ _ 

Phasianidae; 

Argumanm _ _ _ 

Cftry i ofopAui amhttttine^ __ , _ „ _ 

ChryiolttpkttM pictuE __ 

CoJehuj crittaiut, _ _ __ _ 

Coiimu virtfitiiajiuE _ _ _ _ _ 

CrouopHhn aurifurn-_ __ _ _ __ 

Fjoueafanua cofu j.__________ __ _ 

G&lfoi poffot_____ , ______ 

tfolfuJ patfiu _____ 


Brush turkey __ g 

Created fflnMfcair— ™— £ 

Seiater p B curaasow__ 1 

Panama curaa$ow___ ] 

Razor-billed curassav._ __ i 

Crested guan^______ _ 3 

Argus pheasant._ _ i 

Lady Ainhcrst^s pheaaant______ 1 

Golden pheasant___ 1 _^ T ,„,,___^ 2 

Crested quail_ _ 11 

Bobwhite- . . ] 

Blue-Eared pheasant. 1 

Coqui francolin_ _ 2 

Bantam fowL___ 70 

Oriental silky bantam fowl, £ 


y to -I w H p- u i O* « h to 10 —«i M 
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PhMianid&e—Contin ued 

paFfaJ- -------- — —— 

Gattu* patfuft— - ►«- - --* 

GuUui faZfaf«-„„— — — — - — 

Galium I&faytUii - --- - - ----- 

Gatins i ommlii- - — - 

Gtnnatut albocristslu*„ — - ----- 

ku«rttt*famia„ - -— —- 

Gennatu* n yefJwm* rus - - - ,- - —- - 

ffierapArait stcipAflii- — -- - 

jjn ijantnsis m& rmornfus- 

Patio crutofta----- - --- — - **■' 

Fftajianus tortfuafu*---— -------— 

Syrm&ticua rtcPtti . — -- —— 

KumJdidsa: 

j4crrfjilliui?» pwtotflftWDi— -- -— -- 

Numida ap—— --- --— -- - - 

Gutters eduardi $chouLtdmL-„ - - 

Gutiera plnmiftra sohubotzi -- 

Meleagrldjdae; 

A^riocharis ocffHaia---- -- ---------- 

Mtkagri* gaUopavo *— --- - - 


Ci/rtrruHi nan# A'iiiwfier 

Fighting towL^-— ------- 10 

Red jungle fowL--— —- - 7 


Hybrid* red jungle fowl X bantam 

Ceylonese jungle fowl - —-- 

Gray jungle fowl- 

Whi te-crcsted kaleegc- . . — - - - 

Sepal k&leege_^.,-_ - 

Silver pheasant. H - -— ----- 

Swinhoe'a pheasant-, - _ - -- - 

Marbled Guyana quail, - - -— 

Peafowl- -- — 

Ring-necked pheasant— ------- 

Reeves'a pheasant,- --- - 

Vulturine guinea fowl - — 

Guinea fowl. .. . 

Schouteden’e crested guinea fowl 
Uele created guinea fowl. — 

Oeellated turkey,,-- - - - 

Wild turkey— 


qr nironMEB 


Gruidae: 

Anthropoids* rirgo„ — --- --—- 

jJctfrarifn poomina - — — ------ 

Bakarica rz^ulorum Qtbhcnctps* 

Cruz kvtauchen^-^ — 

Grus kucoQtr&nut^ -- 

F&Ophiidac: 

Ptophia teucoptera _ - ------ -------- 

Rallidae: 

^lmcmnjrtiis pfowmcttnrt - - - -- - - - 

Aramidz* csjoftea.- —- - ------ - 

Fulica drown'eana..-, --------- 

Gal!inula, vkloropus atefcfiman#- - 

Gotlinula eMorcpud indteo— --- 

frotiorsij mtfrrinieO-- --— 

LaUraUus f iridis- - 

Rall uj limicola limkda - 

CaiLamidae: 

Carioma cn'jfafo. --- 

Eurypygidam 

Eurypy go major -- - - 


Demoiselle crane,--- - - 

W + eat African crowned crane- -- 

East African crowned Crane- 

White-napcd crane,------- --- 

Siberian crane—— -- 

White-backed trumpeter — .--- 

White-breasted rail — -- 

Wood raiL- -- 

American coot------ ------ 

Florida galllnule-— --■— 

Indian galllnule- 

Purple gallinuie.- -- 

Cayenne rail.,---. -----—■- 

Virginia rail-- --- 

Cariama or serEema- — — ---- 

Sun bittern.---- - 


CHAftA-DKII FO nu £9 


Recnmrostridae: 

/ftTTtaniopiit mezicanu* 
Burhlnidae: 

Burkina® hutriatuM - 


Rlack-necked atilt--------- 

South American thick-knee-. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


1 

2 

1 

2 
2 


2 

1 


OQ M 
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Sumter 


EcbftfifU wflfiu 
Hoe rnato pod i dae: 

Hatmaiopus — 

Ch&radrhdae: 

dhltttrtt- -— — 

Philomaeh ua p wpnox...... ---- 

Laridae: 

Larw.3 - —--— - 

Lotus - - - - 

La.ru* — —- 

novae hollandi p<r -— - - . . 


Gtmm#n pfiffw 


European oystercatcher.-... 3 

Chilean lapwing.. .. . . ™ ^ 2 

Rid!....._ _ _ — 5 

Herring gull _ 1 

RLng-bilied gull.. ..- 2 

Kelp gull_ -_...... 3 

Silver gull-.. — .........- 6 


CQLUttD1FORH&3 


Columbidae: 

C^fttnba _ ...- - — — - 

Coriimfoa m'prprosfria^ _ .-— 

Crfurnbif-Q^l'na minuta dattidti _ 

Z>acu/a pauiuux...-. ----- 

GflUicol u mta luzonito. _ _ _ 

GaUicotumba luianioo X Sir^ptopttia 

d&taoctit __ —.. - — -- 

Gaum mctoria ... _ __ 

Oreepf^eta jncidorta —.-- - 

Streplapelia iranflurbariea.,. -,— 

Sfrcpfopetio dccaoclo. - - 

fienaidu WifliiM.- ----- 

Zenairfura anrievtata „ . _--- 

Zcnaidura tti acreura . 


Domestic pigeon. _ .... _ .. 

Short-balled pigeon . . . _ ._ 

Ground dove.-™---. - _. 

Celebisn imperial pigeon-._ 

Bleeding-heart dove _ _ _ _ 

Hybrid, bleeding-heart dove X 
ring-necked 

Victoria crowned pigeon. 

Buddy quail dovo,, __. . _ . . 

Blue-headed ring dove..-_ 

Ring-necked dove. ...._ 

White-winged dove_ _ 

South American mourning dove. 
Mourning dove _ - 


9 

1 

£ 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
17 
15 
12 

4 

2 


PSlTfAC I FORMES 


PatttackUo: 

^papornit Hiianct^ «..... 

j 4 m.aieaa aetifrp.-.-- 

Amaxo fta auropalliata _ _. — — — . 

AmaEamt ochroaphala ---- 

Amazon^ oratrix _____.... 

dnodorAi/FteAui AyGa'uiJij'nus...... _ . 

Ara ararpuTta-..........— — 

At& trtacap..,^-- — -- 

Aralm^a cnop* ,---- . 

Brotogerya jufuktri* ---...- 

C&typterhynchu* magnifies — 

Conums ixddclti.— ... *. 

Domiettia garrula. _-_ .._.... 

Kakatoe afttf---... --- 

A'ufcaJofl duerop*- , 

Kukatot paferfia. . . 

Kakotor md’u^cen* is ^.... _ 

K aka toe tanpuinxua ____ 

Nt&phema chry*a*toma_^ ___.. 

Ntst&r --— ---— 

JVyCTiphtfu* Aotfandtctts____ 


Red-faced lovebirds........... 2 

Blue-fronted parrot_ 1 

Yell ow-n aped parrot...._ .. 4 

Yellow-headed parrot -_._ 4 

Double yellow-headed parrot.. S 

Hyacinthinc macaw_ I 

Ycllow-and-bluc macaw,„__^_„ 7 

lied, blue, and yellow macaw.. S 

Cuban empire....._....... 1 

Tovl parakeet_...._ . 12 

Banksman cockatoo ...._ I 

Weddell'a conure_S 

Red lory,**._ \ 

White cockatoo.. -....... 2 

Solo toon Inlands cockatoo_ 2 

Large au Lphur-crested cockatoo _ 3 

Great red-crested cockatoo. _ 1 

Banc-eyed cockatoo .. l 

Blue-winged parrot. . . . 2 

Kea„._ ___ i 

CoekeaicL_...._ _,___ 1 
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iurm# 

Psittadd&e—Continued 

PiflDtii TUfnstniuJ------- 

Priftaoufa tvp&tria- - 

Psiliacula kramsri— --—----- 


Cbnafr nttm* 

Blue-headed HULtBV*---- 
Rod-shouldered parakeet 
Kramer's par&keet..^--- 


CWULlfGBMES 


Cueulidno; 

EudynuTny* jefffopflfM 
Mu&ophagidao* 

Toumco c&nfthaiz^ - 

Townico (foTKitdiont... 
Tournee ptrsQ- --—-■ 


Eod—.-.. 

South African turaco— 
Donaldson’s turaco — 
Purple tnraoo,--—--- 


1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 


Tytomdac: 

Tjiff &lha protinada, 
Strigidae: 

Bubo virginianus m _ _. 
Kdupa kdupu-^ - 

NydtQr --. 

Ofua emo -— — 

Strtx carta vs ria T - - 


BtaiGIFOftMES 

__ Barn owL---— 

_ _ Great horned owl - --- 

Malay fishing owL 

___ Snowy owl - ----- 

Screech owl --- 

Barred — 


Alcedinidae: 

Baeda rifflt.—.——— 

Coraciidae: 

ArdhraaKcros coronalun.- 
Momotidae: 

BarjfpWAflijHl Marti i—- 
Momolvz le*som'- - -.^ - - - 


CO TLiCU FORUM 

Kookaburra---.-- ------- 

_ _ Pied hornbill— ------ - - 

Great rufous motmot„-- -— 

Lcsscm h fl motniot,-.—— — — 


10 

8 

1 

1 

4 

11 


2 

2 

1 

1 


Capitonidae: 

JU egal&imn waited— 
Raraphastidac: 

Pferaaiowiw imeriptut- 

Rampteitto* arieL-— 

Ramphatiot earliMrtwi— 
euiniftaJus . 

JJampfcarto* pi*™®"**- - 


rtcrroaira 

Blue-throated biibok— — - - 

Yellow-billed touciwi- — —— 

__ Ariel toucatu ,------ 

Sulphur-breasted toucan—— 
_ _ White-breasted toucan-- 

__ Toco toucan..—--- 


1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 


FAwmJoauBB 


Cotlegidae: 

Rupictila nipjcsfo .- - - * - 

Dieruridac: 

Dwcmuruz paradize f»—. 

Qriolid&el 

ZarfiyrteAu# uHflferi- - 

Corvidae: 

Carout hrflchyr^in^cftM— -. 
Corput cm *c principal**—- 


Cock-DMbc-rock__-- 

Giant racquet-tailed drongo—- 

W(#er p a oropendut*- 

American crow- 

Nortbern raven- 
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SriMitfe mam 
Corvidae — Con t inued 

comis, _ . _ ... _ . - 

CWuj crypf^IrHeus..--— 

Cmmi inaoltm.. _..... 

Corma montdula^^ _ -_^ 

C^ortoetWo orirtaf a , _. _ . ._ 

CpflTiaeorflj: ofcry*opt__,_,,_„„_„ 

Gomifo* ^laTidari-ua .. 

G^jTinorftmff hypoleuca _ ___ 

Pico nutlatti _ -... . 

Pico pica kiufoHKca..-..-._ 

Urfletwa. _ 

FatadJseidae; 

ParadtJa apoda_ ___ * 

P^lJonarAjmcAu^ fcioJflCSUA. .._....._ 
Tlnmliidae: 

Garrulax fric^or..._, 

PycnonotMae: 

jFJefcropAiwtfl capirtrofm.. _ ,,,.,_ 

PijcnonotuH aafiifu.,._ ...._ 

Ppm&TuAu* tzucQgenys^ , __. ._ 

Mimidae: 

Mimu$ pplyglnltvs polp^faflwr-______ 

Mimus pripg/bt&rt leucop fena 
TaxoBtoma rufttm^ __*,, ___ 

Turdidae? 

Grakicftra dHM..— ..._... _ 

Hyiodchla _„. 

F7flip«Wci Jftatfrtt—...__ _ 

Turdu? ffrairt........ .. . 

Turdiif migratoriu*- _ _ 

Sturnidae: 

Arridrthtrt* tritlii _ _ 

Crrajula fdiffiojO. __ _ _ _ 

Graf tip ica mstowpfrra- _ , , , . ....... 

Zampradruf rpkrtdeit# . . 

LamprotQ rflij austral !*_ __ 

Sfurata malaharica _. . 

FarulMu; 

Dendrmca pinus __ 

Ssiurii* OiirOCopiWuj___ _ ___ 

Floceidae; 

AtffMka temperafit., . 

^idcmof^nc canton^. 

Aidemaipn* tno/abarrra_ _ _„ 

Aidemaigfie wiodfffto_ 

dtatfcanug dfoeflLr... ww _ 

_ 

A Fn-ondoco cTnandapo__ 

Gayltya pict a._ 

ZKafropura prom*..__ _ _ 

Eiiritda a&tri!d m .....__ 


Oamifun itams Nbirdtr 

Hooded cro w , , , _ **_ 1 

White-neeked riven.._ 1 

Indian crow___,._ 2 

Jackdaw..^.......-._ 3 

Blue jay_.___^.,_.._ 8 

Urraca jay.,^.,,, „« .,_ 1 

European jay _..... I 

White-backed piping crow__, ! 

Yellow-billed magpie. 1 

American magpie. . 2 

Formosan red-billed pie_ 2 

Great bird-of-paradise_, , _ _ 1 

Satin bowcrblrd__...... 1 

White-beaded laughing thrush, . 2 

Black-headed Bfbia,._„.._„__^ 2 

Yellow-vented biilbill_...._._ 1 

Whiie-choeked bulbuL.,_ 1 

Eastern mockingbird.,, „. l 

Western mockingbird__ 2 

Brown thrasher...___, 2 

Orange-headed ground tbrnsh_ 1 

Wood thrush__.__., i 

Yellow-footed thrush, l 

Bonaparte's thrush_ _. _ _ _ 1 

Eastern robin._ _ 3 

Common roynah_._.___^ __ \ 

Southern hit! mynah,. . . i 

White starling, _ __... l 

Splendid glossy starling . . . 3 

BurchetKa gtoesy starlings __ 1 

Gra_v-headed mynaJi......___,, I 

Pine warbler,.., __ I 

Oronbbd___ 2 

Sydney waxbill_ _ 8 

Tawny waxbi3L ,.....^ _ 3 

Indian silverbIM ^ . . 2 

Plum-headed 6 nch____ 2 

Parson finch... _ 2 

Cut-throat weaver finch.._ _ d 

Strawberry __ 3 

Painted finch.| 

Giant whydah__,...^^,,_,_ 2 

Red-eared waibUL^,.... 10 
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scfrim/k 

Pieces dae —Conti ntted 

J2upJfd« /randtaOJtn-, — - - --- 

Hypachtm uhramurijin __ 

Lagon&&tkia tenegaUa* . .. -,- - - 

LaneA u ra itueetfoaf to idn .. . 

Afraid mqjd_,-,--. —-- — 

Afrnia mnfncro.---------- . --- 

Muni ft pundulala _ --■_ 

Padda flryiiponi.- — — ------- 

Pa-s jct do . . ... 

Ploceus baya.,.- - -—--- 

Pfottus informed*u* - * — ------ 

eefetfinuj.--. - 

PoEpht&l ctilicauda. - -- -- 

Foephifa. ftfriojifl/ti. — - 
Qutba gu ffedu,, -------- — ------ 

SpoTtuginihun mrtopodua,., - ---- 

jSifpfljiepteunj biehtnovii-^-, - - 

jS^ffonura parwitie n,. . .- 

Taeniapypta mstvn&lit- - - - 

Urdztfinthu* btngalux -- - - 

Coerebidae; 

Cflanerp** cyaTifUfl- .- —- 

IcteridAo: 

Agelaiu* aesimilk -— ------ 

j4m&|^rAflfnpftua Moscricru*- --- 

(7ymiw*m|^ar j-. - .- - - 

Idem* buttocki —------ — 

I dent* giraudk ----- —- - - - — 

ilfotolhruB banariensi * . _ ------- 

Noiiapsar curam#- - -- 

Persies dtfiiippii-- - - - 

Quiflcafr* guttfeuid,,-- - - --— 

XanihiKephaiws zanikotephnlv* - 

Xanihvrn i* anguslifrms- 
Thraupidae; 

Calospiza incrrtflia la^tunl— . ---- 

CaloMpiia ruficolli a_ . -- - 

Piranga erythrvmtta *- 

Ramphocelus car&n- -- - 

Raniphocelu* dimidialUM * _ .^___.--, 
Ramphnctl ua flomm igirui ---------- 

Ramphoeelu* passtrhti i— 

Tftrfliipii bour(irt>iwifl cfnnmmi, , - 

Fftraupi* cano_ _ _ — -- — - 

Frliigillidftc: 

Carpodatu* fliexiccmu*- - - 

Cflrpfftfacu* purpurfutf MJl/orrtictW™ 

Cotypu j cueutidl ut- -- - 

Cyanoe y ??!p ja <jr{penJi ntt - - 

Diura diuca --- — --- 

LophospingiiS putti/wr- — - --- 


Cbmmvn mib4 Nuw^tr 


Bishop weaver..,,,,,,-,--- 3 

Combaami or indigobiftl-.— 3 

African fire finch. ^ _ ,--, 2 

Bengali flneh_.,_...., . 2 

White-beaded rnunia._. _..._., 2 

Black-throated m unia 1 

Spice finch_. _ --i*-- 3 

Java sparrow _ —- IS 

House sparrow. ___ ------ 3 

Baya weaver... ..._ — - 2 

Black-checked weaver—, _ __ - - 2 

Vitelline masked weaver— _ _ 6 

Long-tailed finch-- -— I 

Marked Inch,,,*** - — - 2 

Red-billed weaver.*.^.. - 4 

Orange-cheeked waxbiL! ...- 5 

Bichcno*s finch___ ----- 1 

Paradise wbydah, -- - _ — 12 

Zebra finch.--.---— ,- 3 

Cordon-bleu finch - - 7 


Blue honaycreeper- 14 

Cuban red-winged blackbird^.. 2 

Scflrlct-headnd blaekbird—,--- 1 

Giant oriole—- - 1 

Bullock's troupial,----- - 1 

GLfaud h a oriole-,--,----- 

Shiny cowbird--,,-,— .---,, 

Chilean blackbird--,---- - - 2 

Military ttArling------- ------ 4 

Purple grackle. -- - - 

Yellow-headed Haekbird-. . —_ 
Oropeodula-,,,-, — - - 1 


Ptain-colored tanager - - -- 

Brown-headed tauager — ,- 

Scarlet tanager-,---- . . 

Silver-beaked tanager. - , 

CrimiQQ tanager,,-,---- - 

Yellow tanager—-- 

Passerini'a tanager- - - - — - 

Darwin's tinnger -- 

Blue tanAgcr__.-.^ - -- 


Mciiean house finch.-- 
California purple finch 

Red-erested finch-..--- 

Argentine blue posbeak,--^--- 
Diucs finch-----,------------ 

Black-created finch---—----, 
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StUTliif.r n^mr 

Fringi LI Idae—Continued 

Mtlopyrrha nigra- —— — 

Mtlotpi ca vidodia .. -- — - - - - - 

Paroaria cucvllala _ « —- -— 

Par carta gularit aipr^fni^.—- 

PtomvUa ilia ea — --— 

pMWrc'ftfl amarua,..»^-- 

P?wWiHf ct'rtl---—— 

Pq*b£ rina cganta __— — - - 

Farrmna {actantAm,---- 

PaMMtrina verticdor _,,,.— ---- 

Fhtucfiru* owrownirii-_,.--- 

Fhry$ilv* ulavdin ur_. ..--- 

FAr#0iluf /ruitfsft. — — - —>---- 

Fftyrjjifiis pctyi.____ 

Pw&piza torfliata - 

Mich Tnmdena cardinal *j_-—— 

Sminm canariur.....----. 

jSffinuj cQhmia X Csrd^is mcxt- 

cana ..**..- — 

Sfffnta irfarut—_---- 

Sicalis .... 

Sicalit lutcola -,------ 

Sicali* minor.,--------- 

^pinua urupygialvi. __— 

Spcrophila aurifa_.... 

Spore phtln .... 

Sporophila - 

Tiaria olira&M i,__ 

Falaftmti jomim -... 

ZamiriMa aRricoUi*. 

Zanetrickia cap#teit-. ... 


CpmtfKrTi JUIRW JVu.ni E 1 " 

Cuban bullfinch-, . --- - - 2 

Song sparrow,,,,-- - 3 

B raziLLan cardinal, _ ,-- - - 1 

Black-eared card Ensl.—- I 

Fox sparrow,-..... 1 

Lazuli bunting___.... -- - - - 1 

Painted bunting-1 

Indigo bunting-, , ,-... 2 

Lcelancher h s bunting.. .,, ,—_ I 

Varied bunting. ........_ -- 1 

Black-and-ycllow grosbeak,.... 2 

Chilean !ark finch._-... I 

Mourning finch. ,_ 2 

Gay's gray-beaded finch..__ I 

Hinged warbling finch.... . 2 

Cardinal.,, _.... _ 3 

Canary. . 7 

Hybrid* canary X ed-^kin _ _ £ 

Green singing finch. ... _ _... I 

Myatn finch,___ . 1 

Saffron finch.,. 3 

lesser yellow finch_ _ __ 4 

Chilean siskin_......._ 1 

Hicks's seedeater_...._... I 

Yellow-billed seedeater_ l 

Black-headed seedeater ... 2 

Mexican grassqiut...._.._ 3 

Blue-black grtsaquit.......... 1 

White-throated sparrow. __ 4 

Chingolo,_ __ 1 


REPTILES 


LOttlCATA 


Crocodyhdae: 

Alh&atur mivritBiptenti*- _ . , 

Alligator «fi ?n$U ...._.... 

Caiman iaitretin a. _ ^ . _ __ 

Caiman jclmjjw. _.__ 

Oacedyta,* actdiu, 

Croctdyluj cafap^rarluj__ 

Crocodylu* niloHcua ........ 

Crocodylm palwririj..._ 

Orarorfyittf jwrasEM. 
OrfeohiemuJ tetraapu_ 


Alligator__ 33 

Chinese alligator_ 2 

Broad-snouted caiman,,1 

Spectacled caiman .,,. 4 

American crocodile _ ...... 3 

Narrow-nosed crocodile_I 

African crocodile __ 2 

4 'Toad 7h crocodile,. . 2 

Salt-water crocodile^ _ _ 1 

Broad-no^ed crocodile_3 
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fiQDAUATA 


Agamid ae: 

PhyripnolAtu IsntfttfL- 

t/rorauttz dcaniftmvrt^___., 
Xeno&auridae: 

Jjnfljfluriis Inf teaudofwJ - - - 
Iguatiidae: 

AnoHi eflroltnanri#-*-- 

Anolia equeatri*^———-— 

Anoliv sagra c.-—- -— 

pittas.-- 

Conaiaphuj rufcrMafiu—- 
Phrynoao to* oornufuRi----- 
Sestoportts - - - - - 

Zonuridae: 

Zoflosattru* ernotus- ------ 

Zonums pi -- 

Helodenfifltidae * 

Jfdw/frttwi 

JfeJwferifla ivtpceJUflt- 

Laoert!d*e: 

jfrenttoJ mUcronahi_~-■-■ 

Teiidae: 

OurtfdopAmu toeourfi— 
ScEncidae; 

Egvnia mnninyhami— -- 

Eytrnia Eur4ue#a- —---- 

Egr rnia whrtiL — -—--- 
Eli jnfC« /twcw^— - - - ■— 

riiigua sdncouf es. - - --- 

Chameleon tidne: 

Ommcieen efiiepi*----- 


bauhu 


ODifMTWm iwuir 


Numb* 


Lesuour’a water dragon.—.,.. ~- 
NortJi African spiny-tailed lizartL 


Broad-taUed lizard. 


Ornnte lizard...*---- 

African spiny listard—-- 


_ Blue-tailed $kink.~---- 


Americaa anolia or false elm- 
moleon.,----------------- 

Giant anolia------------- 

Giant anolia, —---- 

BaMSiek------- — 

Galipagos iguana... ® 

Horned lizard—--------— 

Pine of fence lizard.-------- 


ID 

2 

I 

4 


Meccan leaded Hunt---—— 2 

Gita monster— 


Egyptian sand lizard—*——— 3 

\VMptidl lizard--------------- 1 

CiinniDgliim's sklnfc --------- 

_ Mourning defalk——--—- ® 

White's ikfcuk--—----------- ^ 


__ Blue-tongued lizard— ---—-- ^ 


Chameleon, 


Typhlopidae: 

Typhlops 

Boldao: 

Boa oonina_..— - —- 
Boa duTneniii - - -—- 

Cqvistricior constrictor „ 
Constrictor imperotor- 
Constrictor menevnttr. 

Epitmi&M cenchria - 

Etuwtes mvrinu*. — 
Python matures.*---- 
FjrfApn Mffitrt- 
Python rWtctthrfu*---' 

p^lAan Apilola -- 

Python varieqatuA . - - ■ 


SEHpe*rras 

_ African bunwing snake-- 

_Gr»n tree bug.—,--—- 

. XjtixnlriTs hiiu—------------ 

Boa constrictor—....- ----- 

' __ Central American boa- 

Southern boa.^------- 

Rainbow boa_ ——------ 

Anaconda- 

Indian rock python—-- 

Ball python- --- 

__ Regal python- 

Diamond python-— 

Carpet python.--- 


1 

1 

1 

2 
26 

1 

II 

1 

13 

1 

6 

1 

4 
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jVuffliff 


CoSubridae: 

Arizona ffJtfflqTia ^urnnfo...- -.— 

Boaedon fuliginaiu* -~ - - 

Bonifdon JintaJum_ __—- 

CarphophU amot na, __ 

ChfoT&phiB h£i*rolcjrid<riQ _ 

Cofufcwr contlridor - ---,---- 

DasypcUit abm „ „- — 

JXadopbU pun dolus, __-~ - - 

Brymarckon toraU c&upm. -- 

Etaphc guttata _ -_ 

abtokta. - _.- ... -------_ 

EU spAe quadrivittata - 

EJopAe Fufpina,,,-— 

Eyrx [Actei£U#.-._.„—- 

lltterfldofi cenitfrtrw.. 

hampropdlii grfiiftit toy Hi._ ----- 

hampTQptltis gcttilm pcfuJut-----_ 

LaiApr&pdti* rtomtomaeufrita--.... - 

Lamproptllii frififtpuluttl frltf flguJu m _ 

Natrix riptdvn ---- 

Matrix sp _-.-_ —----- 

Opheodryt Kndil __ . -_ 

0 jjyto.frf atfHmiWm. ___--~ 

Ftytit mUCflflUJ.____ 

Siorzria dtkayi -__-- 

Tkamnopkiz tfrfaKs... - - — 

Eispid&er 

Bu njofMi fatckUm —___ 

Naja Aoje.. ... 

Naja toftnaA^._ 

Naju wwldnoferaa___ _ __ 

Yfperidae: 

Biff* .. 

CrotnHdae: 

'Affcufrddfm mefcejon. _._ 

Agki&trod&n pitrivoru*^ __ 

Bothrop* bmoHlatiur_ 

Crolatut Urrifiai* tastZtettl--.. 


Cff munm nams 


Glossy snake _ ...-- 1 

House snake_ _ .-. ) 

Bfdwu bouse rata*—— - 1 

Worm snake..----- I 

Bush snake _- —-- 3 

Black snake_ -_-..__ ... 1 

Egg-eating snake.. —————— l 

Ring-necked snake,_—------- 2 

Indigo snake.-- 3 

Corn snake.-. _— - 1 

Pilot snake. -----------_... 1 

Chicken snake. 1 

Fo?t atLake.- ______ 1 

DassaV snake. - „-- 4 

Hog-nosed snake-.. .. 1 

Boyle's king snake __-_. _ l 

Chain king snake__. 4 

Mole snake..-,..-—™ 3 

Milk snake or spotted adder. ... 1 

Banded water snake.-.-_ ... 3 

Water anako,**^,*. ,*„.*,**_* 6 

Smooth-scaled green snake,,._. 1 

Pike-head snake.. . 1 

Indian rat Snake.._ _..... 1 

Da Kay's Bnake—2 
Garter anako___........ 7 

Banded krait.. . 2 

Egyptian cobra__. _. 1 

King cobra. _ , 1 

West African cobra..,- _ _ 1 

Fuff adder-.--_2 

Copperhead snake__„ 3 

Cotton mouth moccasin_ .... 10 

Fer^de-lanec _ 3 

Mexican rattlesnake_ ._- G 


TXBTUtHJfATA 

Chclydidae: 

Batrachzmyt r.tixuta _. . ^_ South Amorican side-necked tur¬ 
tle.. . 2 

Chilongirotlis — ..... Australian long-necked turtle,^_ 2 

- --- Cagade or South American 

snake-necked turtle.._ _ I 

/fydrnmedusa _ _ South AmeHcan snake-necked 

turtle---.14 
Phrtemyt Flat-headed tttrtla _ _ I 
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Kinostcrnidae; 

Kino^Urtum mbrubntm-. 
SUm&lhirus adornfuJ,.-- 
Chelydridaoi 

Chtlydra ierp«]ftna^_... 
Matrothdy* temminckii- 
Tootudlmdu: 

Balagur fcaafto__ 

Chrywmyt fritla -- 

Clrjnnjra - - 

CStmmfi in^cidpla- .- 

Cj^cfrmjjt _. 

Uinydlirtf _ 

Emydum Tmcquarm- — 
G&pkeruz ter/andim.... 
Graptemys tertouri—... 
Kin&v* hcfiiana-..,— 
AloiacUm y& csnfrota. . - - 
Fdorntdusa tfuJeafa.. _ .- 

Pdurie* nfpribafu— — 

Pjttd’tfjrtp't Mun'iifla— 
Pjaudtejrcjf* thyan j. _ — 
Pttudemyt omata subap. 
Trirapcna efirofma__— 
Ttrrajumc major ,— . - - 

TwRido epftippiurct-- 

Tcstudo hoadttm* _.-- 

Tesfude ^yoia. — 

TtMudo vioina -— 

Trionychidae: 

Amyda /«m._— - 

Ampda trivnQuU--, -- 


Cq nman namt N 

..._ Mud turtle-— 

_„ Musk turtle,_— -.------ 

Snapping turflo — 

_ _ _ . . At] igaior snapping turtle- 

_ _ _ _ _ Indian fxtssh-water turtle ----_, 

Fainted turtle—.--- 

Spotted turtle-—-— 

_ Wood turtle---— 

__ Kura fcura box turtle- 

. . „ KrefftV turtle-_ -—------- 

_ Murra turtle.- 

. BoriftndJer'a turtle-.,— —— 

._ __ Barbour's turtle.. 

__ Hinge-b&cfced turtle-—- 

______ Piamondb&ck turtle._.— --- 

Common African water turtle .. 
Black African w star turtle. - - - - 

_____ Cootw...^—-.—.—- 

_.. Mobile turtle.^—--- - 

____ Central American turtle...-* 

______ Bo* turtle.--.-—--— 

__„ Florida bo* turtle ......... — 

Duncan Island turtle—--- 

_ Hood Island turtle----- 

_____ South American turtle- ----- 

_ __ Albemarle Island turtle^- 

_____ Soft-shelled turtle...,----- 

West African soft-shelled turtle. 

amphibia 


Salamandridae: 

Trti uru« critUtfu* dartuhtaiia. 
Tnturu * pyrrhagasltr. ------ 

Trittiru* foronii...---—r.- 
Tnlimil tmdesecit*..------ 

IKfurut nUgant- .---- 

Amphiumldae: 

Amph iu jna jm cant — ------- 

Ambystomidae: 

Ambyiloma tigrin um.------ 

Cryptobranthidsfi: 

CryptobraTirkuA alltganitrts tn, 
A/fjaftfbalracAui j'ajwnfcuf- - 


CAOUATA 

European crested newt., - - - -— 

Red Japanese salamander,- 

_____ Giant newt.--—----^ 

Common. newt (of the United 

States)-—* 

Common European aalsmander, 

Congo eel.-—.— 

Tiger salamander.-■+_ .—------ 

__ Hellbender-.------- 

Giant Japanese salamander.--- 
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ScJfatifc flf nw 

Dcndrobatida*; 

Atdopun mriut micipffr. 
Dmdrabak* tmratu&-„-* 
Bufanidac: 

Bvfo ah'ariu*. _ 

Bufa flirtencajau*.__. 

Bufv £ mjmsm. -- - 

Bufo man'Fitia^ 

Bu/o jullwxphalu* - 

DiscQgla&sidflc; 

Bombiaa tafrifrina..—.* 
Leptoriac t yiidac: 

Crrataphrys amain _. , 

Pipidae: 

Pipa pipa. -- 

Xtnopus /sen#, . 

Xm&jw* tmJftfri- _ .. 

Ranidae: 

J/r rpemliuS sp_....... 

Hyper *?! ivt sp - 

JJyjwnrtHtf ap,_„- 

Hvperoliitf ap___ 

ffono adeperm.^ __ 

Rana caltebiart ft. . 

Aona rfajmfaa#_ 

Ban a 


Ana&aa tofodfcfu#—— - - - 

An&ptichlhys j&rdani _ 

Aphyatemion tfattteUL _ 

Barbus mratfi- _ 

Bar but aHpafapit...___ 

Barbus partipentazona __ 

JJrocAjjdflnuj albclintrdus. . ~ 
BFGchydartiti rmo ___...... 

Cflraa«ii5 auralui —- 

Channa asialica - 

Corydoras sp..._— 

Banio maJa^ancv^ . . 

0^i7i rUK-flTjrffifriiJ ternefzt..-- 
H^michramiM bimaculatu*. . 

Hemmitframu* octUifer. _ 

/fyp^«*arfcryrail ittJMtt_„__ 

LtMffea ffltfttt.-... 

Lepidosircn parad&ra _ 

Laricario Ep_..__...... 

Mtsanaula mfipruj _ _ . 

Qitrinchit afiiTiU*. 


SALIEKTIA 

Ob mTT^n n&ifit iYuraisr 

_ Yellow atclopiis ----- - - - M 

„ _ Arrow-poison frog.....^-^---- S 

Western green toad. __ ... - 4 

Common tofwL-.-,- -- - 1 

r _.... Sapo de concha._ _— , — --- - I 

_ _ Marine toad.._ __ _ _ 11 

Cuban giant toad... -_. 1 

_ Red-b tfHfld toad- - ■««»-«■— 2 

Honied frog — - .* 4 

__ Surinam toad... - 1 

_ African da wed frog, -.__- 5 

...... Mttller'a clawed frog _ _ _ 1® 

„.,__ African green tree frog-. ...._. 1 

Broad-atriped African tree frog . 12 

.. Narrow-striped African tree 

frog. ........ . 2 

_ __ Red-legged African tree frog_ 6 

African bull frog — , ---- 3 

. Bull frog..__ , _0 

Green frog.....___...— 2 

__.... Leopard frog.. ___..._ 10 

FISHES 

__ Climbing perch - 4 

_ Blind ohameln,-6 

...... Bed fundulufl _ 2 

^__... Clown barb__....., . *, 2 

Tiger barb__...._...._... 25 

_ Banded barb-___....... 2 

...... Pearl danio--„.™,. - 2 

..._ £ebra danio___...- I 

...... Goldfish-..... I 

_ Snakehead_....... 1 

South American catfish--,_.. 2 

...... Blue danio—_ _ 2 

. Black tetra.... — 14 

_... Jewelfish-....__ 1 

...... Head-and tail-light fish_... 2 

_._. Neon totra ___ 25 

Guppy. ........__ 100 

— South American lungfish...... 2 

_ ..._ _ 2 

...... _ __ I 

Sucker catfish _ __ 1 
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Ptatypomtai s---- 

Pla(]fpcf€tUuj punctaiv *. „-- --— 

Poeciff^rycr^n unifaseiatva ____ 

Prn^.^a riddlei -—— 

Praioptcrus ( hit tedtn*—. 

Ji^cramerpAaa. 

TanicMbya aib<?ntt&£&_ _ . 


Cb >fn nwti na&* fftmixf 

Wagtail platy_ _ 4 

Red pEaty__.. ——10 

Moonfiflh----_— „„„ 3 

Pe^ilOjh.-- -—--- 1 

Tetra--„,,^*--~ ---- 7 

African lungfiili -2 

.. Rasbora Cab--. —■—- 30 

White cloud mouatainfiah—--- 3 


INSECTS 

Btahcra - . . . Giant cockroach- - -- 100 

Enyalivpri* prftrii— —.. . . African giant cricket - 3 

MOLLU5K3 

Aehatina adbtina_ Giant land Email . - . 3 

Aehatina futica . . ...._ . Z&niiUar-Madagascar snail- 1 

Respectfully submitted. 

W, M. Manm, Director. 

Dr. A. Wetmq^e, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution* 























APPENDIX S 

REPORT ON THE A3TR0PHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 

Sin* I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera¬ 
tions of the Astrophysical Observatory for the fiscal year ended June 
30 # 1950: 

The Astrophysical Obseivatorv has continued its two di visions, the 
Division of Astrophysical Research, devoted to the study of solar 
radiation, and the Division of Radiation and Organisms, founded in 
1929 for the study of radiation effects on organisms. 

Beginning September 1, 1948, the Division of Radiation and Organ¬ 
isms was entirely reorganized under the new chief of the division, Dr, 
Robert R r Withrow. During this fiscal year Dr. Withrow's extensive 
program of remodeling and reconditioning the laboratories was com¬ 
pleted and his new research program inaugurated. 

Progress on tho new editions of the Smithsonian Meteorological 
Tables and the Smithsonian Physical Tables can be reported. The 
sixth edition of the Meteorological Tables was in press at the end of 
the year* and the manuscript of the ninth edition of the Physical 
Tables was nearly completed. This new and completely revised 
edition of the Physical Tables has been compiled under the direction 
of Dr. William E. Forsythe* Preparation of this manuscript, has 
proved a colossal task because of the great volume of new material 
made available since the eighth revision was issued in 1932. 

DIVISION 07 ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Early in June 1950, the Director left Washington on an inspection 
trip that included both the Montezuma, Chile, and the Table Moun¬ 
tain, Calif,* field stations. He spent 16 days in June at the 
first-named station and 9 days in July at the second. Excellent skies 
prevailed especially at Montezuma during his stay. Many intercom- 
parisons of instruments were made, as well as direct comparisons with 
substandard silver-disk pyrhelionieter S. I. No, 5 r which he carried 
with him from Washington. Inventories were made at both stations 
of all nonexpendable equipment on hand. Various phases of tho work 
wore discussed m detail with the personnel of the field stations. 

The Montezuma field station has now* been in continuous operation 
for 30 years. Throughout this period an average of three dotermina- 
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lions of the solar constant was made on each day that skies were 
sufficiently clear. And throughout this whole period every effort 
was made to maintain the solar-constant values on the same scale. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to examine whether in these years 
of observation thero ia evidence of a progressive change in total radia¬ 
tion given off by the sun. The following table gives the mean solar 
constant for three decades: 

Ttiat n umiff 0 / rtfsr- 

CprafftjnJ irirrrtJnaH'itTlJ- fffJuc 0/ fAc 

Pined HAfnvJ^ruiTHi, CWfa) 

1921-3Q (inclusive).....__5 P 820 L 0431 

]931—id (inclusive)___ 5, 520 1. 9493 

1941-48 {inclusi ve). 5 P 004 1. 0478 

This increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in the radiation emitted by 
the sun in two decades (1925—14) is of particular significance in view 
of evidence that has accumulated of climatic changes in various 
localities over the earth. On the whole, these changes indicate that 
average temperatures hove increased somewhat during the past 100 
years, with an accelerated increase during the past several decades, 
A very interesting discussion of these evidences is given by Prof, 
Julian Huxley (Natural history in Iceland, Discovery, voL II, No. 3, 
March 1950; reprinted m general appendix of this Report, p, 327), 

As stated in last year's report, funds have bean requested to re^ 
establish a third field station. Clark Mountain, in southern Cali¬ 
fornia near the Nevada border, has been chosen as the most satisfac¬ 
tory available location. 

Work at Washington .—Statistical studies of, and final corrections 
for, the observational data from our two field stations (Montezuma, 
Chile, and Table Mountain, Calif.), were carried on under the super¬ 
vision of W* H. IIcover, chief of the division. Mr. Hoover also 
supervised the preparation of in strum cuts and equipment for the 
solar-constant observations, for special research problems in progress 
at Table Mountain, and for requests for certain instruments received 
from other institutions. Of these latter, three silver-disk pyrheliom- 
etera, each calibrated against the Observatory F s standard pyrlieli- 
ometer, were furnished at cost during the year, as follows? 

1. S* I. No. 82 to Dominion Physical Laboratory, New Zealand. 

2. S, I. A. P. G. No. 17 to Observaiorio C&Gigal, Csroea^ Venezuela. 

3. S. I. A. P, O. No. 18 to Central Meteorological IrtsiHuto, Bucharest, 

Rumania* 

In addition, two modified Angstrom pyrheliometers and one special 
water-vapor spectroscope were furnished to the Central Meteorologi¬ 
cal Institute at Uccle, Belgium. 

A summary of silver-disk pyrhellonietry, in the form of a revision 
of Dr. Abbot’s paper of 1&22 on "The Silver Disk Pyrkeliometer," 
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was published in Decomber 1949 (Smithsonian Misc. Colt, vol. Ill, 
No. 14)* This paper gives the constants and the present locations 
of more than 90 pyrhcliometers that have been constructed and 
calibrated by the Smithsonian Institution and are now in use in 
widely scattered parts o! the world. 

Five progress reports were submitted during the year, summarising 
observations and exposures of textiles made under contract with the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, as mentioned in last year's 
report* This work was carried on mainly at Montezuma, Chile. 

Both Dr, C. G. Abbot, research associate of the Observatory, and 
Dr, H. Arctowski continued their apodal studios referred to in last 
year's report. 

Work in fhejidd *—At the two continuously operating field stations 
(Montezuma, Chile, since 1920, and Table Mountain, Calif*, since 
1025) observations for the determination of the solar constant were 
made on all days having sufficiently clear skies. In addition to this 
work, at Montezuma considerable time and effort were spent to main¬ 
tain the necessary radiation measurements in the work being done 
for the Quartermaster, mentioned above. These measurements were 
hampered by a lack of sufficient electric power. It is hoped soon to 
install new batteries and an improved generator. Since March 1, 
1950, the Montezuma station has also exposed certain textiles and 
other materials at the request of the National Bureau of Standards* 

With the cooperation of General Motors Corp, and under the 
sponsorship of the Office of the Quartermaster General, Department 
of the Army, as mentioned in our reports for 1947 and 1948, the 
Observatory established at Miami, Fla., in November 1947, a tem¬ 
porary observing station, where exposures to the atm and sky were 
made, both direct and through filters, of certain tent materials. 
Measurements of radiation received were made, as had been done 
previously at Camp Lee, Ya. In addition, studies were made of the 
water-vapor absorption and spectral-energy distribution of sunlight 
at this moist, sea-level location. The equipment of the former field 
station at Tyrone, N, Mex. p was used m these studies. By July 1949 
the work at Miami was nearly completed. Early in August 1949, 
Mr. Hoover supervised the dismantling of this temporary Miami 
station, and the equipment was transported m two trucks to the 
Table Mountain, Calif., field station. Here, with the aid of funds 
generously given by John A, Roebling, a second observing tunnel was 
prepared, similar to, but somewhat larger than, the regular tunnel 
in use at this station. The new tunnel is about 100 feet to the west 
of the old one. 

It is now possible, for the first time since the solar-constant program 
was inaugurated nearly 50 years ago, to make simultaneous, duplicate, 
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spectrobolometric observations at the two tunnels, each tunnel operat¬ 
ing with independent equipment but observing the sun through the 
same sky. As a preliminary to various special experiments that are 
contemplated with the new tunnel, there was in progress at the end 
of the fiscal year a series of duplicate solar-constant observations 
taken exactly simultaneously. A study of these simultaneous obser¬ 
vations will doubtless furnish interest log information concerning the 
dependability of the instrumental and observational procedures. 

DIVISION OF RADIATION AND QRCANISMg 

(Report prepared by R. R. WiranowJ 

The principal activities of the Division of Radiation and Organisms 
for the first two-thirds of the year were concerned with concluding the 
reorganisation and reconstruction of the laboratory facilities. The 
division laboratories arc now in first-class condition for plant photo¬ 
chemical research and include four constant-condition rooms, as 
follows: 

A 2° C. cold room for chemical isolation and analyses of labile 
compounds. 

A plant-growing room with one large luminaire for the routine 
production of plant material and eight small compartments for grow¬ 
ing plants under controlled conditions of intensity and wavelength. 

A monochromator room for action spectrum studies, 

A general experimentation room. 

A new type of fiuorescent-iiicaiidescent luminaire has been devel¬ 
oped which involves the use of a special type of lamp holder for the 
fluorescent lamps, making it possible to put thirty-four S-foot Slim¬ 
line lamps in a unit 4 feet wide and 8 feet long. The separation 
between the tubes is only ft inch. Behind the lamps is a bank of 
twelve 60-watt incandescent lamps. These lamps raise the long- 
wavelength energy level of the unit to permit a better type of growth 
than is possible with fluorescent lamps alone. The fluorescent lamps 
operate in series at 450 miHiamperes on an 18,000-volt transformer 
and reactor. This arrangement greatly simplifies wiring and makes 
it possible to remove all auxiliary equipment from the growing room. 
The luminaire has a glass window and an exhaust system, making it 
possible to operate with a power input of 4 kilowatts without excessive 
heating. With this luminaire it is possible to obtain 2 h 5G0 foot- 
candles 2 feet below the unit. This is nearly double the intensity 
possible with similar luminaires designed around conventional aux¬ 
iliaries and standard lamp holders. 

A self-condensing typo of water-cooled incandescent lamp luminaire 
has been developed which condenses the water vapor from the water - 
P22TBS— &1-a 
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filter cell and makes it possible to operate a unit- involving one or more 
internal reflector lamps without contamination of the distilled-water 
filter by dust in the air or replacement of it for at least 2 weeks of 
continuous operation. This type of unit is proving useful for the 
incandescent irradiation of small cultures of algae and germinating 
seedlings. With this luminaire it is possible to obtain 3,000 foot- 
candles over small areas without excessive temperature rise of the 
irradiated cultures. 

Two large grating monochromators have been designed and are 
now being constructed for action spectrum studies. One unit will be 
used for recording absorption spectra and the other as an irradiation 
monochromator for action spectrum studies. The source for the 
irradiation monochromator is a 12-kilowatt carbon arc. 

A new type of 60-cycle conductance bridge with a phase-detector 
amplifier has been developed which records directly changes in con¬ 
ductance of l/E instead of some complex function of resistance, as 
with conventional bridges. With this instrument it is possiblo to 
follow changes in the concentration of dilute inorganic nutrient solu¬ 
tions with a precision of bettor than 0.3 percent, and no replotting of 
ijatft is necessary; Continuous recordings of the uptake of single salts 
by seedlings may be followed, as w ell as the loss of salts from roots 
and other tissues. This instrument is being used for studies of the 
effect of light and growth substances on ion exchange hi plant tissues. 

During the latter third of the year experimental work was under 
way in three general areas: First, the effect of native and synthetic 
auxins on the water and ion exchange relations of potato-tuber tissue 
and com and bean mots. As this work is being supported by the 
United Slates Anuy Chemical Corps, the results arc not available 
for this report. The second area of work pertains to an investigation 
of the action spectrum and pigment systems involved in phoiomor- 
phogenesis of seedlings. Seedlings are being grown under conditions 
of constant light intensity and limited spectral range as obtained by 
large dyed gelatm filters prepared in these laboratories in order to 
separate pljotomorphogenesis from the other photochemical reactions 
of phototropism, chlorophyll synthesis, and photosynthesis. The 
third area of investigation pertains to the effect of light on the per¬ 
meability of plant tissues and on the capacity of seedlings to absorb 
nutrients from single salt solutions. These data are being obtained 
by continuous recording of solution conductance. 

A paper entitled "Light as a Modifying Influence on the Mineral 
h, utniion of Plants' was presented by the chief of the division at the 
Symposia on Plant Growth Substances and Mineral Nutrition of 
Flanis at the University of ^Viseonain in September 1G49 T 
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The work of tho division was materially aided by a generous, grant 
last year by the Research Corporation for basic equipment and facil¬ 
ities. This support is gratefully acknowledged and has been invaluable 
to tho reorganization program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. B. Aldrich, Director. 

Dr, A. Wetmoee, 

Secretary ? Smithsonian Institution, 




APPENDIX 9 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL AIK MUSEUM 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activi¬ 
ties of the National Air Museum for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950: 

HIGHLIGHTS 

The National Air Museum suffered a great loss in the death in 
January of General of the Air Force H T H, Arnold, whose interest in 
the establishment of an aeronautical museum for the Nation was of 
long standing. Following the close of World War II General Arnold 
contributed generously both time and effort in the movement before 
Congress to make the museum a reality, and after its establishment 
in 1946 he continued, through correspondence and personal contacts, 
to help the new agency. At its meeting on May 24, 1950, the 
Advisory Board of the National Air Museum unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

WnenEASp The Map 24 meeting of the Advisory Board of the National Air 
Museum is the first since the Lamciited death on January 15 T 1950, of General of 
the Air Force H. H. Arnold; and 

Whebeas, It was General Arnold who developed the idea of a National Air 
Museum to memorialijce the national development of aviation * and to preserve for 
posterity aeronautical material of historic interest and significance; and who, 
moreover, ordered the retting aside of examples of aircraft and aviation materials 
used or developed during World War If for future preservation i 

Therefore be it 

.Raotved, That the Advisory Board of the National Air Museum record* in its 
minutes its profound sorrow and its deep sense of lore in tho death of General 
Arnold, brilliant leader and man of vision and foresight ; and be ft further 

Rttolrzd, That a copy of this resolution lie rent to the family of General Arnold 
and to the Secretary of the Air Force, 

On March 17, 1950, the report to Congress on the National Air 
Museum, required by law, was submitted to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, respectively. 
This report carries out the stipulation of section 3 of Public Law 722, 
establishing the National Air Museum, that the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution shall submit "recommendations to Congress 
for the acquisition of suitable lands and buildings for said national air 
museum." 
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On June I, 105G, the services of Maj. Gen, Grandison Gardner as 
the United States Air Force representative on the Advisory Board 
were terminated by reason of his transfer to a post of duty away from 
Washington. General Gardners enthusiastic interest and advice on 
Air Museum matters during his year's tenure in. this office were most 
helpful to the Board and the Air Museum staff. In his stead, Gen. 
Hoyt S, Yandenberg, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, appointed 
Lt. Gen, K, B* Wolfe as his representative on the Board, 

The Air Museum had so busy a year that backlogs developed in 
several of the bureau's work programs. Requests for information 
were of large volume, and a quarter of the curator's Lime was spent 
on this service in addition to considerable time of two associate 
curators. There were accessioned and cataloged 465 items—a four¬ 
fold increase over last year—and there were designed, prepared, and 
installed three times as many temporary special exhibits of current 
or commemorative significance as the year before. 

Worth-while improvements were made, too, in the bureau's condi¬ 
tion and operations. At the Park Ridge storage facility, for example, 
a considerable portion of the space originally rented by the bureau 
was vacated, and the smaller retained area was enclosed by fencing. 
These changed permitted the safe reduction of the watch force from 
10 to 7 guards and the employment p at no increase in overall coat, 
of additional technical and clerical help to further the essential 
preservation and accessioning programs. With the help of a second 
museum aide added to the Washington staff, marked improvements 
were made in the aeronautical exhibits. 

MUSEUM BUILDING STUOIES 

As indicated in the bureau’s recent annual reports, for the past 2 
years studies have been conducted by the bureau's staff in coopera¬ 
tion with the Public Buildings Administration to determine a suitable 
Museum building and site. After 17 months of work these studies 
were completed, and a report thereon was presented to the Advisory 
Board on June 29 3 1&49. 

The report embodies the ideas of the Advisory Board members, of 
architects and engineers of the Public Buildings Admimstralion, and 
of the professional $taff of the bureau regarding the scope and volume 
of the proposed aeronautical collection and the equipment, facilities, 
and services required to maintain, exhibit, and preserve the collection 
and operate the Museum. The descriptive matter, perspective 
drawings, preliminary floor plans, estimates of costs h and suggestions 
of suitable sites contained in the report arc believed to pro^ ide a 
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basic scheme from which there can be developed ft feasible and ade¬ 
quate building for the national aeronautical collections. 

With this report as a nucleus, the required report to Congress was 
prepared this year and* as indicated earlier, was submitted to Con¬ 
gress on March 17* 1950. 

ADVISORY BOA Iil> 

A meeting of the Advisory Board of the National Air Museum was 
held on May 24, 1950* with the following members present: 

Dr. Alexander Wet mo re, chairman, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Rear A dm. A + M. Pride* Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy; Maj. Gen. Graodison Gardner, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel* Department of the Air Force; Grover Loen- 
ing, Presidential appointee; William B. Stout, Presidential appointee. 

The death of Gen, H + H + Arnold, who was known personally by all 
members, was the subject of a commemorative conversation among 
the member* and resulted in the resolution mentioned in the fore part 
of this report. The Board then heard brief reports by staff members 
on the year's operations by the bureau at the Park Ridge, Ill., storage 
facility and in the conduct of the Museum activities in Washington. 
These operations are described under separate headings in subse¬ 
quent parts of this report. In connection with the storage operations* 
the Board approved the staffs list of aeronautical items in the col¬ 
lection that are to be rejected as unnecessary to the Museum. 

With the knowledge that the required report to Congress on the 
National Air Museum w as in the hands of that body* the Board gave 
considerable attention to the problems involved in advancing the 
Air Museum's site-procurement and building programs. It was 
appreciated that positive action must a tv ait, as with all federally 
supported building programs* specific authorization by Congress. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

During the year the Air Museum participated both as host and 
guest in a number of unusual events connected with the acquisition 
of new aeronautical items for the national collection. The following 
are worthy of mention: 

On July 3, 1949* during the Air Force Association's annual con¬ 
vention in Chicago * and as one of the public events held at the O’Hare 
International Airport, there was received for the Museum the United 
States Air Force B-29 super fort Enola Gay t famous as the first aircraft 
to drop an atomic bomb in warfare. The presentation was made by 
Maj. Gen. Emmett K. O'Donnell, Jr., Commanding General of the 
15th Air Force, with CuL Paul W. Tibbets* pilot of the Enola Gay * 
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and Maj. Thomas W, Ferebec, bombardier, in attendance. C. W. 
Mitmart, Assistant to the Secretary for the National Air Museum, 
accepted it for the Museum. The previous day at the Air Force 
Association annual convention luncheon, the Air Museum was awarded 
a bronze plaque and citation in recognition of its continuing interest 
in and devotion to the Nation’s aeronautical history. The award 
was made by Gen. James Doolittle, baited States Air Force (llet.). 

On July 7, 1049, at the Washington National Airport, there was 
formally presented to the Museum the Stinson SR—10F airplane that 
had been used by All American Aviation in airmail pick-up service 
and later was employed by the Air Force in developing the techniques 
of picking up airplanes, gliders, and persons from the ground. Nor¬ 
man Kintoul, the donor, who had piloted this plane in the. abo^ e 
operations, demonstrated these methods prior to the presentation. 

On September 8, 1949, fit the airport, the City of Washington, Piper 
Super Cruiser that had been flown around the world in 1947 by 
Clifford Evans, Jr., was presented by William T. Fiper. It was 
flown In for the presentation by George Truman, who had accom¬ 
panied Evans on the world flight in a similar airplane. 

On October 7, 1949, at a small but impressive presentation ceremony 
in the Aircraft Building in Washington, memorabilia of the interna¬ 
tionally famous aviatrix Amelia Earhart. consisting of a portrait 
sculpture, flight maps, globe, books, radio, photographs, models, 
trophy, and medals, were presented to the Air Museum by the Amelia 
Earhart Post of the American Legion, Department of California. 
Mrs, Amy Otis Earhart, mother of the aviatrix, unveiled the exhibit. 

On November 8, 1949, the Museum received from Power Jets, Ltd., 
London, England, the original Whittle W-l—X turbojet engine in a 
presentation ceremony, held in the auditorium of the United Slates 
National Museum, in which several of the Advisory Board members 
participated. The presentation was made by the British Ambassador, 
and addresses were made by W. B. P. Johnson, Managing Director 
of Power Jets, and Sir Frank Whittle, the inventor of the engine, both 
of whom journeyed from I^ondon, England, for the occasion. The 
acceptance address was made by Dr. A. Wetmore, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

On January 37, 1950, in the Regents’ Room of the Smithsonian, 
in the presence of several Board members, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer F. 
Wieboldt, of North Garden, Va., presented a bronze bust of W ilbur 
Wright by the sculptor Oskar J. W. Hansen. With this accession 
the Museum now has brouzo busts of both Orville and Wilbur \\ right 
by the same sculptor. They are appropriately exhibited in the Air¬ 
craft Building, 
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Lastly, CD June 28 , IflaO, the Aif Museum participated as host to 
a small company gathered in the Aircraft Building to witness the 
awarding of a citation to Mrs. ("Mother") C. A. Tusch f Berkeley* 
Calif,, by the United States Air Force* in recognition of her great- 
interest in and fostering of airmen over the past 30 years. In tho 
course of her long voluntary service Mrs, Tusch had gathered in her 
home a large collection of aeronautical memorabilia which she gener¬ 
ously presented to the National Air Museum earlier in the year, A 
token exhibit of the "Mother” Tusch collection formed the back¬ 
ground for the ceremony setting, 

CURATORIAL ACTIVITIES 

The curator* Paul E, Garber, reports on the year's work as follows' 

The general condition of aeronautical exhibits continues good* but 
the need for space is desperate. Until an adequate building of its 
own is provided* the National Air Museum is restricted for its displays 
to the Aircraft Building—a World War I hangar erected in 1019—and 
a small hall and overhead suspended exhibits in the adjacent Arts 
anti Industries Building, These areas now house 37 in an-carrying 
aircraft together with numerous engines, structural parts, and cased 
displays of parachutes, instruments, flight clothing, models, and other 
materia! reflecting some of the accomplishments of designers, engi¬ 
neers, and airmen. Were adequate space, available a far more com¬ 
plete picture of aeronautical progress could be created with the 
irreplaceable material that the Museum now has in storage. This 
is a source of much disappointment to the visitor, the student, and 
historians, 

A number of improvements were made in the bureau's exhibits 
during the year* Two bays in the Aircraft Building are now assigned 
to tho Wright Brothers. In one. the portrait busts of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright are associated with memorials and awards; in the 
other there is displayed a reproduction of their wind tunnel* while 
on the walls their story is augmented by photographs* drawings* and 
paintings. To satisfy further the public interest In the Kitty Hawk * 
a 4-paneJ floor frame containing photographs of the Wright Brothers, 
a picture of their first flight* and a nomenclature drawing of the 
machine was installed beneath the plane. Twelve scale models of 
aircraft, illustrating types developed and flown by a number of the 
pioneers w ho followed tho Wright Brothers, w ere attractively arranged 
in realistic action positions in a scenic setting depicting a flying field 
of the pioneer period. The planes are identified in the text on a 
miniature “billboard" bordering the field* A splendid series of 
paintings by Jerome D. Biedcnnan, illustrating World War H air- 
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el-aft in service, were utilized to augment an older display of scale 
models of these planes. Among other exhibits improved were the 
Thompson Trophy series and the story of the first American nil force— 
the balloon corps established during the Civil li\ar. With the help 
of Col. Roderick Tower, who had once been a pilot of the Curtiss 
Jenny now in the collection, the original numbering mid insignia of 
this airplane of World War I were restored, thereby improving ike 
appearance and authenticity of the plane. Numerous other exhibits 
were serviced; the cleaning and repairing of all aircraft maintained, 
and the continuing project to provide accurate drawings and a repre¬ 
sentative space control scale model for each aircraft in the collection 

was advanced. t 

Among new accessions of aircraft and engines, the Enola Guy and 
Whittle W-l-X arc outstanding. Of the 14 full-sized aircraft acces¬ 
sioned, only one, the Readable Autogino, could be given exhibition in 
Washington; all the others were placed in the storage area. Five 
engines were received during the year, three being jots. In deference 
to the increasing size of huge bombers, transports, and patrol planes, 
a departure from the Museum standard airplane model scale of l.lfi 
was decided upon, and 1:48 adopted for the larger models. Two of 
this new scale, a Northrop flying wing B^19 and a Fairchild cargo 
plane C-82, were added to the collection, A largo sectioned model, 
1:8, of the Pbisccki helicopter permits technical study of this type. 
One guided missile, a Navy “Bat," was acquired, and enables the 
Museum to show the contrast between a radio-guided weapon and 
the human-guided "suicide" Japanese Baka bomb previously 

accessioned. . , 

In addition to the aeronautical material actually accessioned this 
year* it can be reported that the Department of the h.&s placctl 
in safe storage for tho Museum the Lockheed F2\ Truculent Turtle, 
which established the present long-distance, nonstop, nonrefuded 
flight record, and the Vought F-5-U. The F-S-U is a unique develop¬ 
ment of low aspect-ratio wing configuration which has an imusuuilj 
wide range of flight performance. 

Projects under way at the close of the year included a rearrangement 
of the aircraft engine collection in the Aircraft Building; iinprov ing, 
through the use of an automatic slide projector, the illustrated story 
of Colonel Lindbergh's flights in the Spirit of St. Louvs; and prepar¬ 
ing a commemorative display to record the fortieth anniversary of 
the beginning of carrier operations in the Navy. 

STORAGE 

Compression of material to conserve space, development of preserva¬ 
tion techniques, disassembly of aircraft, and packing o aeronautica 
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materials have been the four principal categories of work at the 
Museum's storage facility at Park Ridge, Ill., this year. 

Following an intensive period of preplanning, the curator, with the 
help of the storage facility staff and two of the staff from ’Washington, 
concentrated the entire stored collection within about onc-h&lf of the 
space previously occupied. This was followed by the erection of an 
8-foot-high wire-mesh fence enclosing the entire area, the fence being 
so mode that individual panels are removable to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of aircraft into and out of the area. 

Preservation of aircraft flown in requires running up of the 
engines and giving them protective coatings while they are free and 
warm, draining tanks and venting fumes, cleaning the aircraft inside 
and out, placing dehydrators, and sealing all openings with tape. 
Proper treatment of material, when received, requires cleaning, in¬ 
specting, and replacing of preservatives, A large backlog exists in 
the inspection and preservation of the aeronautical items originally 
transferred to the bureau by the Air Force. As an example of the 
work involved in preservation, the cleaning of the propellers on the 
Enola Gay, which, prior to its transfer to the Air Museum, had been 
stored outdoors for a long period, required 347 man-hours of time. 
Another rust-removing project involving the cleaning and applying 
of preservatives to the Enola Gay’s engines will consume an estimated 
1,400 man-hours, 

The disassembly of aircraft condenses the space they occupy, and 
this task constitutes the initial step taken toward boxing them. 
Some of the planes received from the Air Force had been partially 
dismantled and required further disassembly. Including these and 
the aircraft dismantled entirely by the facility personnel, 59 were 
handled during the fiscal year involving 1,607 man-hours. 

Tho boxing program is intended, as far as is practical, to prepare all 
stored material for safe storage and future shipment to Washington, 
Twenty-nine aircraft, 67 engines, and other aeronautical materials 
wore already packed in boxes when received from the Air Force. The 
boxes had become damaged, however, through repeated handling, 
and many of them were repaired during the year. In addition, 6 
aindanes were packed, requiring 18 boxes and consuming 050 man¬ 
hours. Economies were effected by extensive salvaging of lumber 
from the boxes and crates in which rejected aircraft had been placed. 
Most of the aircraft and material received during the fiscal year were 
delivered in permanent boxes. 

These several major continuing projects begun during the year 
required nearly a fifth of the curator’s time in planning and super¬ 
vision. Several conferences of Air Force, Navy, and Air Museum 
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personnel had to be held—for example, to develop standards for 
retention or rejection of material for Museum purposes. There was 
involved, too, the details of the design and procurement of a large 
variety of essential equipment and supplies to carry on the work. 

INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 

To satisfy the demand for the bureau’s informational services, 
there was required during the year the expenditure of the equivalent 
of over 2 man-years of the staff’s time. Some examples of this great 
volume of requests received are: 

The National Defense Establishment was assisted by the loan of 
models of the Navy PRY and Air Force B-25 airplanes which served 
as the basis for larger models to be used for electronic evaluation tests. 
The Court of Claims was aided in its investigation of the origin of 
radio-shielding on aircraft engines. A number of photographs pre¬ 
served by the Archives were given correct identification. The com¬ 
memorative stamp issued on the forty-sixth anniversary of the w right 
Brothers’ first flight and the first anniversary of the return to America 
of the Kitty Hawk, was checked for design, accuracy of technical 
detail, and text by the staff, working with officials of the Post Office 
Department and the Bureau of Engraving. 

The aeronautics classes of the District of Columbia high schools 
were supplied with a list of nonmiiitary uses of aircraft compiled for 
their information and discussion. The Aircraft Industries Associa¬ 
tion was given facts regarding the Wrights’ find engine for use m a 
research project. The curator served on the committee of the 
National Aeronautic Association which determined the annual awardee 
for the Brewer Trophy. Many hobbyist modelmakers were assisted 
with loans of drawings and photographs, and photographic collectors 
exchanged prints with the Museum to mutual advantage. The 
Handbook of the National Aircraft Collection, written by the curator, 
continues to be in great demand, and the ninth edition will shortly 
be undertaken. The United Service Organisation ordered this year 
a large number of copies for its libraries, and many schools continue 

to use it as a test. . , , ^ 

The bureau continued, asm former yearn, to satisfy as far as possible 
the requests of District of Columbia citizens' groups for illustrated 
lectures on aviation subjects. 

SURVEY 

Concentration by the staff on operations at the Washington base, 
and at the field storage facility limited the time avadable for survey 
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trips to locate and examine new material. The following surreys 
were made: 

Dearborn* Mieh, p January IS, by the curator and Stephen Deers, associate 
curator, to inspect aeronautical material at the Edison Institute, 

Dayton, Ohio, March 25, by Robert Strobel), associate curator, to inspect Air 
Force and other material available to the museum, 

accessions 

This year the bureau received 34 new accessions from 31 sources 
totaling 435 specimens. Each accession was fully recorded in the 
Museum's catalog system and formally acknowledged. The list 
follows: 

Am Forcr, Department of, Washington, I>. C.: The Boeing D—29 superfortress 
bomber Enoln Gay used to drop the first atomic bomb in warfare, on Hiroshima 
Japan, August H5 fl 1045 lN, A, M. 332). 

Amelia Earhart Post G7&, American Legion, Department of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: A collection of 6 objects associated with the aeronautical 
aecontplIshments of the late AmelLa Earhari; the globe on which she planned 
her flights (contributed by Mm Amy Otis Earhart)i a sculptured portrait 
(contributed by Mm t Grace Wells Parkinson, the sculptress ); the radio used 
on her Atlantic flight (contribuicd by Paul Moots ); two scale model* of Lock¬ 
heed Vega and Electra airplanes which she flew* and a trophy intended to be 
presented at conclusion of the world flight (contributed by the Lockheed Air¬ 
craft Corporation) (N\ A. M. 6£9L 

Beech Aihceaft Coop., Wichita, Kane.; The Beech Bonanza airplane Watfciit 
Beech in which the late Capt T William F. Odom set a world's nonstop, straight- 
line, distance record for light planes of 4,957.24 miles from Honolulu, Hawaii, 
to Teterboro, N, J, h in 30,23 hours, March 7-3, 1949 {N, A, M. 567). 
Riederman* Jerome D., San Francisco, Calif.: 59 full color paintings of United 
Stales, British, German, and Japans warplanes in use during World War II 
(N. A, M + G60 r loan). 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D + C.: A Pitcairn loadable 
Autogiro, significant a* an early and successful attempt, under Government 
sponsorship, to provide a practical* low-cost, ro&d/air vehicle for private pilots 
(N. A. M r 372). 

Elet t Maj. J. S, M.< Alexandria* Va.: Eight insignia cut from tides of World War 
I airplanes; a French barometric altimeter taken from a French plane. World 
War I" and two name plates, one a Caproni, the Other a Mercedes* from World 
War I equipment (N. A. M r 653). 

Fairchild Engine and Aihplane Cqrp,, Hagerstown, Md + ; A l: 43-sized scnlfi 
model or * Fairchild C-S2 "Packet/* the first military cargo and troop transport 
designed as such (N, A. M. C64). 

Fbaobelton, M h. and Mrs. Robert, Fredericksburg, Vn., "In Memory of 1st 
Lt. Rollin N. Conwelt, Jr. r USMCR": A bronie, Isfc-tize portrait bust of Orvillo 
Wright made from life in 1931 by Oskar J T W. Hansen (N, A, M r 370). 
CiOodteah AiacaAFT CoRp rp Akron, Ohio: An exhibit illustrating the cross-wind 
landing-wheel design developed by the donor under Civil Aeronautics Adminis¬ 
tration sponsorship (N. A. M. 657}. 

GflAJiT-Smin, Hon. U,, Washington, D., C,: A ftechotte (steel dan), air-ground, 
antipersonnel weapon of World War I (N. A r M. 679). 
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Gvcisexiieim Foundation, The Daniel and Florence, Now York, N. 

The Robert II. Goddard Rocket Exhibit, totaling 29 specimen* consisting of 
1 large and I intermediate rocket mid a significant selection of units with 
descriptive charts (N. A- M. MS). 

Kirk, Harr* E., St. Louis, Mo.: A Consolidated FT-t, U. S. Army training 
plane, the first of the “modern" United States military primary trainers 
(X. A. M. 076, loan). 

Kirk, Preston, St. I*iuis, Mo.: An SE-5A airplane, an example of a smgta-aeat 
British fighter used by Great Britain and United States during World War t. 
This particular specimen ivas one of 50 assembled in the United States for 
the Army, 1922-23 (N- A. M. 677, loan). 

Korn, Da Edward A., East Orange, N. J,: A photograph album containing 08 
prints showing scenes from the early (lying activities of Edward Korn and hi.* 
late brother Milton, 1908-15, as well as pictures of other ‘ Early Bird’' airplanes 


(N. A. M. 665). . , , , 

Korn, Dr. Edward A., East Orange, N. J., nnd Korn, A Islington L., Jackson 
Center, Ohio: A Benoist tractor biplane of 1911, one of the earliest planes of 

this typo (N. A. M-G66). .. 

Lee, Cast, E, Hamilton, Glendale. Calif.: A United Air Lmes pilots uniform 
worn by donor prior to his retirement aa senior pilot of United, July 1949 

(N. A. M. 673). , , , ,. 

Loening Albert P., Southampton, N. Y.: A l;l6-*izcd scale model of the 
Loening Air Yacht. This model represents the high-performance o-place 
flying-boat design that won the 1921 Wright Efficiency Trophy and the Collier 
Trophv for its designer, Grover Loening (X. A. M. 075). 

Los Angeles, Citv or, Caiif.t The Hoeing B-17D SwoOtt; one of the very few 
combat-type aircraft operational on Docomber 7, 1941, and still in service »t 

the end of World War II (X. A. M. 662). . , . 

McDonnell Aircraft Com-., St. Loni*. Mo,: Two scale model, o 

McDonnell aircraft: an FH-1 “Phantom," the t. S Navy a first operational 
jet fighter and also the first U. 3. all-jet aircraft to land and take flgtea * 

carrier] and an F2II H Banshee/' cwrk^bmd, smyle-seat jet fighter (N. A. M, 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, Vo.:: Aji 
K, A. C. A* iJ Quiet Kp propeller designed by llie donor to reduce noise m light 

airplane {N, A* 68£). n v * \ 

Navy, Department or. Bureau or Aeronautic*, Washington, R C.. A 

Westinghousc 19A “Yankee” engine, the fimt purely Ainencan-dmigned 
flow turbojet engine (N. A. M. AM); a cutaway We-tmghoiu* U.aA <J.3» 
axiol-Ilow turbojet engine designetl to Navy specifications for powering guided 
5££nr smXlotL target aircraft (S. A SL 685); a ‘Bat" pilotless glide 
lK»nb, radar controlled, the only Allied pilotU® m.ssflo a^pon dedgned by 
America or Allies used operationally in World Wnr II (N. A. M- M6 J a 
compass need on the XC-4 during the first transatlantic flight, 1919 (X. A. M. 

Xortiirot Aircraft, Inc.. Hawthorne, Calif.: A H«H*ed model the 
Northrop B-49, the first jet-propelled flymg wing bomber deigned and de- 
veEopcd by donor for the United States Air - - 4 " - . h> ' . _ , 

PlASEOKI HEtlCOPTKR COUP,, MortOU* ^A.'. A 1. - L7X* t Cl3 ° ® P 

HKP-1 H<M*r Re*cutr. The first rotor trans¬ 

port helicopter design to go into production {N\ A. . . J- 
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Piper Aircraft Cow,, Lott Haven, Fit: A Piper Super Cruiser airplane, City 
of Washington, flown around the world, August 9-Dceember 10, 1047, by 
Clifford Evans, Jr. (N, A. M, 6S3). 

Power Jrts, Ltd., London, England: The Whittle W-l-X turbojet engine which 
was the flr*t practical turbojet engine to successfully propel an aircraft in 
flight; and a 1: 24-sijsed scale model of the Gloster-Whittle E 23/39 “Pioneer" 
experimental aircraft powered by the foregoing type of engine and representing 
the first successful turbojet-propelled aircraft [N. A. M. 669), 

Ristoui^ Noritan, Pittsburgh, Pa.: A Stinson SR-1QF H ‘Reliant” 5-place cabin 
monoplane Equipment used for mail and human pick-ups is included 
(N. A, M. 663), 

HooBEVELt FlfcLn. Is'c. t Mineoia, L + I., 2L Y.: Three ftiH-ftfsed airplanes: a 
Raid win “Red Devil," 1910—11; a Rleriot XI h 1914; a Nieuport 12, 1917-lS; 
and 2 aircraft engines: a Curtiss V-4 and a ftahnson Z-9 of World War I period 
(N* A. M, 6S0). 

Tubcu, Mrjl C- A. (“Mother" 1 ), Berkeley, Calif,: The collection of aeronautical 
memorabilia acquired by the donor from World War I to 1950 and formerly 
exhibited In her borne* known as "The Hangar, Shrine of the Air/ 1 The 
collection of 325 listings consists of propellers, aeronautical and military 
uniform emblems and insignia, flight clothing, parts of aircraft and engines* 
personal souvenir items, wallpaper panels with original signatures, and framed 
photographs, many of which are autographed (N. A. M* 690)* 

Waterman, Waldo, Santa Monica, Calif.: The Waterman Whatsit airplane of 
1932, an early design of a tailless monoplane (N. A. M, 68 L). 

Whit net, George K., San Francisco, Calif-: An "Albatros” D-5 airplane of 
World W T ar 1, a type used widely by the German Air Force (N. A. M. 678) > 

WlEaoLDT, Mr. a so Mrs. Elmer F., North Garden, Va.; A brome, lite-siied 
portrait bust of W'flbur Wright sculptured by Oskar J. W. Hansen In 1949 
(N. A, M. 671). 

Respectfully submitted* 

Carl W + Mitman, 

Assistant to the Secretary for the National Air Museum. 

Dr. A. Wetuore, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution , 



APPENDIX 10 

REPORT ON THE CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 

Si a: It gives me pleasure to present herewith the annual report of 
the Canal Zone Biological Area for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, 


IMPROVEMENtS MADE 

A remforeed-concrete 11,720-gallon water tank, for ordinary uses 
as well as for fire protection, was built about 400 feet from the si art 
of the SnyderAIolino Trail. The elevation of the tank above the 
laboratory level is such as to furnish enough pressure to bring the 
water over the roof of the large main building. The 4,000-gallon 
concrete water tank built In 194S is now being used only for ram water 

for drinking and laboratory needs, 

The land south of the Chapman house was leveled in preparation 
for the reconstruction of the building nsed for corrosion and detenora- 
tion tests; and the material necessary for a 12-foot extension to this 
building was purchased. The present house, originally built m 10.6, 
is infested with termites. Considerable progress was made m clearing 
Lhe land back of the present laboratory group to allow space for more 
effective separation of our buildings to eliminate fire hazard. 

The floating equipment is In good shape, A reduction gear was 
added to the launch Luw. The narrow-gage rail line from the I njoles 
dock to the railroad station was relocated and improved. 

SCIENTISTS AND THEIR STUDIES 

During the vear, 21 scientists made use of the island’s facilities. 
Present costs of transportation arc keeping many from coming, and 
for the same reason a number of those who come do not stay as 
long as they would like to. Since the laboratory was started in 19.3 
about 660 separate papers relating to work done at ° _ . 

Island have appeared in print, not including the many report, 
by representatives of Government agencies. 

Dr. Alfred O. Gross, professor of biology, Bowdom 
named by Mrs. Gross, returned to the island after an absence of - 
years, to'continue his studies of birds. He spent about 6 *ech ^dy¬ 
ing in great detail and photographing the Hicks s 
little flycatcher, barbam^d made valuabto obsar^i^s 

of many other species. The island is exceptions iy well suited for 
the investigation of the birds of the lower tropical forest. 
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Dr + Robert Zancs Brown, of Johns Hopkins University, spent 6 
weeks on the island, accompanied by Mrs. Brown, as assistant. His 
main objectives were to obtain additional ecological data on army 
ants for Dr. T. C. Schneirla* of the American Museum of Natural 
Historyp and to locate and check up on the 18 queens of Ection hama- 
tum and 9 of E. hurcketli that he marked and left with their colonies in 
the 1948 dry season. He not only found the marked queens but was 
able to follow their movements day by day. Dr. Brown is also inter¬ 
ested in mammalian ecologyp and, having the opportunity to see more 
of the island and its life than he was able to during his 1948 visit, he 
made valuable observations on population numbers and behavior. 

Dr. A. M. Chickering, of Albion College, Albion, Mich*, returned 
to continue his exhaustive studies on the spiders of the island* Canal 
Zone, and Fanamfu This is his fifth visit. He has published 15 
papers on spiders of the region* the one on the salticids alone number¬ 
ing 474 pages, Tim estimate of the number of species of spiders on 
Barro Colorado Island is 1*200. 

Dr. Per Host, of Norway, returned to the island to continue his 
etudies of the birds and mammals* as well as the general forest. With 
his special photographic equipment he made additional motion pic¬ 
tures and stills, in black-and-white and color. He also made many 
vire sound recordings of the voices of the jungle. In addition to his 
island studies, lie revisited the Chocti Indians of Darien and the Cunas 
of San Bias and made photographic records and sound recordings of 
the songs, chants* and language. These records, being the only ones 
in existence, will become increasingly valuable as the customs and 
language of these Indians are lost through the encroachments of 
civilization. 

Dr. Eugene Eisenmann, of New York City, continued his study of 
the birds of the region, with which he is unusually familiar. From 
the island records he has prepared a list of all the birds known from 
the island and has added many species to it himself* 

Scott Seegers* of McLean, Va Pp and Mrs* Scegers, spent a few 
weeks on the island to obtain first-hand information on the plants 
and animals, and to consult published papers on studies made there* 
in connection with the preparation of an article. 

Dr. Lawrence Kilham, Microbiological Institute, Laboratory of 
Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health* spent 4 days on 
the island, primarily to study the birds, and subsequently the mam¬ 
mals. His 12-page report is replete with careful observations and 
comparisons with conditions and the biota of Northeast Greenland. 
The number of birds he saw on the island was far beyond his expecta¬ 
tion. Of the mammal* he records howler monkeys (infested with 
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Ijo t flies), white-faced capuchins, coali-mundis, peccaries, tamanduas, 
tayras at close range, tapirs, nequis, and sloths. 

G. W. Cottrell, of tlie Harvard University Library, and Mrs. 
Cottrell, spent about 2 weeks on the island to observe the whole 
complex of plant and animal life in a tropical raid forest. Their 
main interest was the study of the bird life, and, to a lesser degree, 
Lepidoptera. They covered fully half of the island s trails and had 
opportunity to study and observe the abundant mammalian life. 
Of birds, they identified 115 forms, 2 of which were new to the records 
of the island. Also they made a representative collection of I^pidop- 
tcra and took many photographs. 

Mrs, E. R. Kalmbach, of Denver, Colo., w as able to spend 3 days 
on the island, after a longer stay in Colombia. Her special interests 
were the flora and the birds, and to a lesser extent the mammals. 

Ken Stott-, Jr., general curator of the Zoological Society of San 
Diego, Calif., accompanied by Mrs. Stott, spent about 10 days on 
Lhc island gathering first-liand knowledge of birds and mammals in 
tho wild state in order to modify and improve the present exhibit 
and maintenance of the animals in tho San Diego Zoo. lie found 
opportunities for observing American tropical ram-forest wildkfo 
on Burro Colorado Island to be unparalleled from the viewpoint of a 
zoo naturalist. During his brief stay he observed 102 species of birds 
and 11 of mammals, among the latter the ocelot and tapir. Special 
attention was given to feeding habits, particularly the manner of 
feeding and the types of food preferred, especially by the three species 
of diurnal primates, tho tamandua anteater, the three-tocil and 
two-toed sloths, and ft number of birds, most of which are difficult 
to maintain in captivity for any great length of time. 

Dr. Rolf Blomberg, of Norway, spent 2 weeks on the island collect¬ 
ing material for his forthcoming book on the fauna of tropical America. 
In his report ho refers to the richness of the island fauna, to tho great 
helpfulness of the library facilities, and states that m no other part 
of the world has he been able la carry out such studies with greater 

ease and under pleasanter circumstances. 

Dr. Frederick W, Loetscher, Jr., of Centre College, Danville, Xy., 
with Mrs. Lootscher, spent 2 weeks on die island, mainly to study 
birds, A keen observer, he left with the laboratory a detailed list 
of the 102 species he definitely identified, with notes on their a mu- 
dance. In addition, he made observations on the primates and 
edentates. Such reports, accumulated over long periods, give a 
valuable index to trends in populations, particu or’ jj n at in a un 
Dr. H. B. Goodrich, professor of biology of ^csleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., spent 4 days on the island observing » 
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"experiencing" a tropical rain forest for the purpose of providing a 
biological background for bis teaching. He also took many color 
photographs, 

Dr. Cleveland Soper, director of the Tropical Research Laboratory 
of Eastman Kodak Co., continued exposure tests throughout the 
year, assisted by Paul Hennle, physicist, George Ade, chemist, und 
Isinael Olivares, microbiologist. These teats have yielded very 
valuable results, and, in Dr. Soper's opinion, the test tables for tho 
island are the most practical way to determine the effectiveness of 
biocides in preventing deterioration of processed photographic ma¬ 
terials, as well as the resistance of various protective coatings to 
tropical climatic conditions, etc. The correlations obtained between 
samples at the test table and similar items in actual use are more 
than satisfactory. Several important publications have resulted from 
these studies, such ns “Notes on Tropical Photography," “Care of 
Films and Cameras in Tropical Climates,” "Prevention and Removal 
of Fungus Growth on Processed Photographic Film,’’ and “Notes for 
the Photo-Traveler/* The prevention of corrosion of lenses by fungi 
is one of the important projects. These exposure tests emphasize 
the value of rapid and long-term studies of the effects of temperature 
and humidity, especially as they pertain to fungus growth- The 
island is particularly well suited for studies of corrosion and deteriora¬ 
tion and the evaluation of biocides under such severe climatic 
conditions. 

W, E. Lundy, of the Panama Canal and secretary-treasurer of the 
Panama Canal Natural History Society, again spent about a week on 
the island studying the birds and mammals, and particularly the 
“voices" of the jungle. His observations are of special interest 
because they help to give a better idea of faunal abundnnee and 
fluctuation in numbers. 

Jay A. Weber, of Miami, Fla., spent considerable time in Panamfi, 
part of it on the island, collecting mollusks, of which there is a super¬ 
abundance of species. He was interested mainly in gathering tho 
fresh-water and land forms of the island, largely for the United States 
National Museum. His previous visit to the island, to study birds, 
was 22 years ago. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
revisited the island and held conferences with the resident manager 
on plans for the future of the area and proposed improvements. TV. 
M. Perry go, of the National Museum, accompanied him. 

John E. Graf, Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, spent 
a few days on the island examining the laboratory facilities and the 
improvements made since hi a official visit the year before and dis¬ 
cussing operations, plans for further improvements, and expansion. 
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George O. bice, professor of biology. Junior College, Canal Zone, 
again brought hia students for an overnight stay on the island, as 
part of their school work. Similar groups from the Normal School 
of Santiago, Fanamfi, the Abel Bravo Institute in Coldn, and the 
National Institute of Panama likewise came to the island. 

The resident manager continued his special research problems, 
particularly the long-term termite-resistance teats, and host relation¬ 
ships of the fruit-fly population. The termite-resistance tests, 
started in 1924, are of increasing importance each year. During 
thesa 25 rears 42 detailed reports have been prepared and 48 papers 
published, largely by Snyder, Hunt, and Zetcfe. It is possible now to 
build in the Tropics with untreated timbers despite the abundance of 
termites, and, with a minimum of vigilance, avoid the ravages of these 

[ Tests were also made on a number of electric-wire msulatmns, some 
untreated, others treated with pesticides and fungicides 1’hc many 
instances in which termites have eaten through lead sheathing, as 
well as glass wool, prove the importance of these testa. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine continued to 
explore the worth and usefulness of soil poisons as deterrents to both 

termites and rot- p , ,,, * „ 

The large Berlesc funnel was kept in operation and yielded 
abundance of rare insects and miles difficult to collect otherwise. 

l/ROENT NEEDS 

A steady flow of electric current 24 hours a day is indispensable to 
a laboratory. The island’s present supply of current is manufactured 
by gasoline-driven generators, some of which are not. dependable. 
Some are single-phase, others three-phase, and this bas madejt 
necessary to revamp the entire distribution system A double-throw 
throe-pole switch hod to be iostoUed to separate the vinous pho.es 
ami make mistakes impossild. when the vanous w uacd. 

The drop in voltage at times is couwderoldo. Also the gasoline and 
ail consumption of the present generators makes eleclncitj 
expensive. The only pr.cLe.1 solo lien i. to tap the transn^ston 1 me 
of the Panama Canal at Frijoles, put in transformer. > there and an tb. 
island, and lay a cable along the lake bottom. Tins would give . 
dependable 24-hour daily service at a moderate cost. 

LIST OF THE VERTEBRATES OF THE ISLAND {BIUDa EXCLini.tl) 

The following list, brought up to date by members of the awentific 
stall of the National Museum, shows a total of i /3 specaes and s - 
species of vertebrates (exclusive of the birds) now •bJabiUtmg too 
Colorado Island. The card index kept on the island gi^es per 
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data as to who collected and identified each species, where and why 
they were collected, notes on abundance, and the synonymy as it 
affects previously published data. 

FISHES (221 

Pimckididae: 

Rhamdia wanner i (Gtinthcr). 

CharaGidae: 

Aityanaz rulwmtnu# Eigtiuaann 
Brytvn chagrensi* (Kner)- 

Bryconamtncus amptradvr (Ei^unmniin and Ogle). 

C&mpiura yttryaruic (Evcrmnuu and Golda borough). 

Oephyrocharax nlricaudulu (Meek and Hildebrand). 

Hnpliai mitrdepmx (Gtlntber). 

Piaburina panamtnri* Gill, 

Roabwidta gnat* mat en$i$ (Gunther). 

SynbraeMdae; 

Stftobranchus fjuu-jm&rafus Bloch, 

Poecilidao: 

Bruchyrkapkis cas^ajatan&ii (Meek and Hildebr&tid). 

Ifracfti/rtapAiJ epuevpi (Stcmd&cimer). 

Gambutia rticorapy^nsis Giintti&r L 
MoUitntia apkajiops (Cuvier and V&leticieime^ 

Cy prinodontidac: 

flj'riiiud tnifiefi/ff M«k and Hildebrand, 

Aibarlnldae: 

FA^rinops efta^rm (Meek and Hildebrand). 

Centro|]Oniida£: 

CffiiropuiTiaj paruUtlus Poey, 

ClcMidae: 

LUifcnir cotrulwpurictatwt (Kner and SteindachiLor). 

Syngnathidae; 

Orafrttai ttncaiut (Knup). 

Gobi! due: 

GobiamorUS dormitor Lae^p&de. 

GMnmar U5 macuiafo* (Gttnttieif)* 

Ltptophiijfpnttt flupiaiili* Meek and Hildebrand. 

REPTILES (C2) 

Testl-diSata 

Chelydm acutirotlris Peters. 

Gaoamyda unnulaia Cray, 

Qtomyda p\wctariala funerea (Cope), 

Kinottemon pottin$uinoi& Cojie. 

Ptfewdepay* eronta Gray. 

Crocqdiua 

(Cope). 

Crocadylu* otfutui Cuvier, 
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Sauaia 

Gekkooidac: 

(lonitUttUs fuacv* (Hallowell). 

LsjndahL&phaHx wsietaMlw#®* fupax RutlLvtn. 
Sphvertidatiyhta ft&eoJfffuJ Lichtenstein. 

Thetada&tfluti raptcavdu* (Houttuyn) h 
IguanEdne: 

;inof£j lemvrfotH Co|^, 

AncU$ capiio Peters 
Anolia Uanvtv* Cope. 

AnoSU pent opr ion Cope. 

/rtofr# (IViegm&nti). 

AnoHs Kmifrvni Cope, 

Anfl/in frenatut Cope. 

Korops aujaim (Daudin). 

Poly thru# gutluroau* (Bcrlhold). 

eriHatas Boie. 
bamHxeut (Linnaeus). 

Iguana i^ruonn ifrwnua [ Linnaeua). 

XantuaiicEae* 

Lepifloppy ^OHiacutoutB DiuniriL 

TeUdlte; 

A rttttaa festiva Lichtoiaateio, 

Amelia teptvphry* Cope. 

LtjMMQTTia zouthi Ruthven and Gnig*- 
Rcinektaei 

.lfa&uj/a wiaitfuj/a ^Lac6p«dej, 

Amphisbaenldae: 

fvliffinoxa LiriiiBoija, 

Serfbstks 

Typtdopklae: 

Anvmaltpit Jao. 

Boidae: 

Contirttior comltictor imptrntor (Dandin?. 

Epicraha eenchrui tnaurtitf Gray, 

Colubrid&e: 

AmojiiridniTn vdif^nm Cope, 
l?Aiadiuaf<i Glint her, 

JSfimfinafo poeA^wrfl fufofcep* Cope- 
Goniophant* fiatidtn* fluid™* (Glinther), 

Pliocervt c# turp&mv* dimidtatua Cope. 

Qxyrhojm* pttala. atbve (Dumtrfl and Kbran}. 
Xtnodon r ahdoctphalv* (Wiedemann)* ^ 

Siphhphiv ««mwt gominMvM (DuminI and Bibroni, 
Ltimadophi* epimphalm ^ptiwpfcflft« [Cope). 

Enulius flamtorqut* (Cope). 

Ifrtufttrs Ktoteri Rowkngef, 

Dtitdrophidioft ptrearinaiu* Cope. 

Dryadophia hvddatrtii atUmoha (BMOurt). 
Thalerophiz rich&rdi omdentidi* (GtlnUifir}, 

Oxybdit amm* (Wagler). 
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Colnbridae— Continued 

Bpiktea puEoluf | ruUafitt* (linnaedfl)* 

r^uste* potcit&notu* shrQpzhitei (Barbour and Amaral). 

Chironim canned wt (Linnaeus)* 

ChteQnius fusctiM (tifloienu). 

Jirtanfode* ^niffliffiraiui (Cope), 

Imanlodf* ccnrAoa cznchoa (Linnaeus)* 

Lepiodtira rhombifera Gunther 
hepiodtira □ nnufoia annuJafai (Linnaeus) 

SlrnQrhina dtgenhardti (Berlhald)* 

Tantitla j-ufietps (CoprO* 

TantiUa albi&pt Barbour, 

Hapidaa: 

Micrurus mipadiius (Dum£dl and Bibron), 

Mi^runti ni^rocirtfiluj niproondus (Girard), 

Crotalidae; 

Bothrop* ait or a&pzr (Carman). 

Bvthfopf ackl?{jetti (Bert bold). 

AMPHIBIANS (33) 

Aron a 

Cmtilia ochroctphala Cope* 

Caudata 

Qedipu* complex Dtunn 
GfdipuA part'ip** (Peters). 

Salientu 


Bufonldne: 

Bu/o jpranu^sij Spit, 

Bufo marinuf (Linnaeus), 

Bufo iypftortiua alatus (Thorainot)* 
Engystamopa ■pvAtulosti* (Cope)*, 
LtptodaHglva haliuianu* Boulenger. 
Leptodadyhi* peniadadylu* (Laurents). 
EJeiitArrttfaelyjuj bip&rcatus (Peters). 
EfnilAfredaflgJiu bufo^iJormU (BouleiiRer), 
HrtrtftirndadyftiJ longirodtia (Roulon^or). 
Eltuthtrodarfyhit fitzingeri (Schmidt), 
Elfulherodactylvt odhefwkm (Bouknger). 
Elevlhutodaclylut crucnlus (Peters). 
EJndteroetodpJuj iu Jewry* nnsfr'nGt' (Barboui ■ 
EteulAfrfrktd^lu* (Dunn). 

BletifAerpdcidjfJus diastema (Cope)* 
BrnchycepTifllida*: 

DendrobaU* mintthi* minuJuA Shreve. 

Bcndr abate* auralv a (Girard). 

PhylfobateM mtbicola flotator Dunn. 
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Hylidae: 

Hyla aibomarginoiu Spix. 
fftjla oordido Peters, 
i/yto pftafflto Cope. 

Hyla under troedi Boulenger. 

Hyla bouUngtri [Cope). 

CfcjnfoZtfas proj&bifpon, (Boettgor). 

Cenfrdeiw purambac (lioulenger) + 

Ctnir&ltnt jlciahmanni (Bocttger), 
Agal^ehnin tpurrtUi Boutftnger. 

Agritychnu calcariftr BouJeugor. 

Agalychnit ccdii-driPM (Cope). 

Ri&Id&e: 

iffiyia trardUieKi^i (Schmidt} f 

MAMMALS (5G) 


Marsh pi alia 

Didclphiw marsupiohA ttenrii* Alien (opossum). 

Marmot r^Uanica Uthmica Goldman {Isthmian marmosiri. 
Philander opouum futcogristui Allen (Allen 1 * opossum]. 
Mtteakinis nudicaudatva dtniamous Goldman (brown opossum}- 
Caluromyt derbianv* derbianu* Waterhouse (woolly opossum), 

Edentata 

Brady pun fjr fn'ttKi (Gray) (3-toed sloth). 

Uholotpua httff manni Peters (2-toed sloth) - 
Cyclopes didactylu* dvrsnli* (Gray) (2-toed anteaier). 

Tamandua tttradaetvla cAiri tpiemit Allen (3-toed nnteatcr). 
Da» VP v* nmtmeificUtftnesifatiit Peters (S-banded armadillo). 

AfiTtOPACTtl-i 

Matatna tarterii reperttewi Gold man (brocket deer). 

OdmOtmt nVffinfanuJ thiri#ttnnt Alien (white-tailed deer), 
Tai/atwu taiatu ian^si 0Oldman (collared peccary)* 

Tapaiiu ptcari tpiradetu Goldman (white-lipped pcacary), 

P g EL 15 SO 0 A CW-A 

Tapittlia bairdii (Gill) (Baird's tapir). 

Rqdektza 


Cozndou rathzcMdi Thom as (portniplcfl), 

CitnicuhiS paca virgatu* (Bangs) (cone jo pintai o, paca - 
Datuprticta punctate uthmica Alston tagouti p fleq<R). L + 

m„L u , Wf. Goktan (C.».l 2°™ W •“>»*»■ 

Otcomya tndtrsi Goldman (Eoder s rat). . . 

caKjmutuf e^Ariiae??7t^-fciA Alien (dos J r _ lce ra . 

Orii/ 20 JflM 9 /u^jr£fns c^arkensis Alien (pigrny rLce rfi ■ 

Oryiomyt talaTnaneae iafatftaFicO'ff Allen (Talamanca rt® r 
Qr^zom^fl UctusJrontalu Goldman [Coronal rice rat., 

Railua Tfiitus roffus Linnaeus (black rat), 

Siffmod&n hitpidua chiriqutn&ia Alien (Boqueron co 
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EtfQodBniomy* eherrid ventriosus Goldman (Canal Zone canc rat). 

PtMchimyc stmispinoxus ponamensis Thomas (spiny rat), 

Microsciums a ifari vemistulux Goldman (Canal Zone pygmy squirrel), 

Sriuruv prcmcLteasis taffirtiJus Bangs (CaaAL Zone squirrel). 

Lagouorfha 

Syldlagus br&tilisnsii &abbi (Alien) (forest rabbtt). 

Carnivora 

Jtntinkia tfimrcftrsafi noliftna Thomas (bas&arincus), 
jVaiuti narifQ porta mcafii Allen (coati-mundi, gato solo). 

^osya islhmicus Goldman (kinkajou)* 

Praryon cancrivorus panamensis (Goldman) (crab-caling raccoon). 

Eira barbara biologioe (Thomas) (tayra, black cat). 

Lutra r^paudn Goldman [otter, nutria)* 

Felix conedar costancsoeie Metrim (puma, Icon). 

Fdis onca centralis Mtarns (jaguar, tigferh 
Felix pardatii meamsi Alien (ocelot, tigrilto), 

Fells yagouarouodi panamensii (.Allen) (yagonaroundi). 

Criroptesa 

Artibttu jamaks n sit psfrrtaru»« (Allen) (Trinidad fruit bat). 

Arliheus driersus wQlsoni Thomas (Watson's bat). 

Curottia perspidllala adeea S&u^ure (ribort-taLted bat) r 
Micranyderis *nsQalotis mirroltj Miller [Nicaraguan small-eared bat), 

Mdossus eoibensi* Alien (Coiba Inland mastiff bat), 
jlf yot ta ittpricans nigrimnj (Schinz) (little black bat). 

N<KtiliQ Uporinus leparinus (Linnaeus) (fish-eating bat). 

Phyllodomue discolor discolor (Wagner)* 

Fhynchhcus uaso priseu a G. M. Allen (Mexican letig-hos&d bat), 

Saccopterpz hilineala (Temmlnck) (greater whitLined bat). 

Thyroptera albiveotsr (Tomes) (disc bat). 

PnrMATas 

jltaueirta pattvila asquatorialu Festa (howling monkey, mono negro). 

Aalue conotis Goldman (mgbt monkey). 

Cebu* rapacious imitator Thomas [white-faced monkey, cnri-blanco). 

Matikina ^oeffroyi (rueheran) (marmoseta mono titi). 

RAINFALL 

In 1949, during the dry season, rains of 0.01 inch or more fell on 
27 days (50 hours), and during the wet season, on 214 days (949 hours): 
a total during the year oT 241 days (999 hours), Kern fall was 
above the 25-year station average, November was the rainiest month 
(30 days, 211 hours), The dry season was the driest on record through¬ 
out the Isthmus, It began on December 19, 1943, and continued 
until nearly the end of April, The rainy season continued till the 
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early part of December. The first 4 months of 19413 had a deficiency 
of 5.22 inches. The rainy season showed an excess of 13.32 inches, 
giving excess of 8^10 inches for the year. 


Table I ,—Annual rainfall Barra Cvhrado bland. 
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FISCAL REPORT 

During the fiscal year 1950, $10,609.04 in trust funds was available. 
Of this amount 810,502.8$ was spent, leaving a balance of $106.21. 
In addition to this, SI,184.88 is still on deposit, representing local 
collections. 

The following items are paid out of trust funds: Food, ice, fuel, 
salaries and wages, office expenses, telephone, laboratory supplies, 
freight and express, laundry, and new* parts, repairs to floating equip¬ 
ment and to generators, general upkeep, and repairs. 

During the year only $742 was collected as fees from scientists. 
This decline is largely due to the high cost of transportation to the 
Isthmus, which keeps many from coming. Despite the higher costs 
«f food, wages, and other items, the laboratory has not increased 
its per diem charge to scientists, and continues to give a 25-pcrcent 
diicount to those who come from institutions that sustain table 
subscriptions. 

Che following institutions continued their support to the laboratory 
through the payment of table subscriptions: 


Eastman Kodak Co....-....- $1,000 

University of Chicago___ 30® 

New York Zoological Society_....-......- 300 

American Museum of Natural History_.....— 300 

Smithsonian Institution— -............ 300 


tt is again most gratifying to record donations from Dr. Eugene 
Eisenmann. 

The Smithsonian Institution contributed 84,506 from its private 
funds, in addition to its tabic fees. This ia included in the $10,609,04 
in trust funds. 

The sum of $5,000 was made available by the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion from appropriated funds, and of the amount S4,988.97 was used 
fur permanent improvements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James Zktek, Resident Manager. 

Dr. Alexander W etiiorb, 

Secretary. Smithsonian Institution. 









APPENDIX II 
REPORT ON THE LIBRARY 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the Activities 
of the Smithsonian Library for the fiscal year ended June ^19o0: 

The primary obligation of the library in “the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge” is to make constantly available to the scion ific an 
curatorial staff of the Smithsonian Institution the published recor * 
of work done or in progress throughout the world mlhesubject fields 
of the Institution’s special activities and responsibilities. All 
detailed procedures necessary to meeting this obligation <b»eud - 
toward this end. None of them are ends in themselves, and records 
of them are at best only quantitative indications of ffowtfi and ac^ 
plisbment. Mere numbers of publications acquired and hand^mean 
little unless those publications have been selected 
and, in terms of contemporary library parlance, -processed ^effec¬ 
tive use, with the special requirements of the s nuthsc>niati Jns 
always in mind. The final test of the quality of the library ■ 
the thoroughness with which an investigator has been 

all the literature necessary to the succcssfu comp i “ curatorial 

of work on his particular piece of scieutilic resoarct 
assignment. No’ new scientific proiect however umque, can be 

launched without dependence upon scientific b 

The daily record of publications delivered to the library shows a 

total of S;t,0;i5 for the year, 5,102 of which wii a PP* 

through the International Exchange rvice. ‘ wor y 8IU 1 

pamphlets. and aerial ™“ They aovared aU the 

^ iLSo. a 

f, SJXKiSrSlSS 

hooka and is t0 

Cushman to the Smithsonian Inat.tut.on ^h. j.hm.J » 
unexcelled for current completeness* an ft 

it in future. l4f ; 
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Neil M, Judd’s gift of his personal collection of some 500 hooks 
and papers on archeological subjects made it possible for the division 
of archeology to continue to have tho use of this Jit era tore after 
Mr. Judd’s retirement. 

Acknowledgments for 7,392 gifts received were sent to many differ¬ 
ent donors to whom the library owes a lasting debt, of gratitude for 
their generous contributions. 

The first published appearance of information about new discover¬ 
ies, inventions, and the progress of science, technology, and the arts 
in general is usually to be found in serial publications, which conse* 
quently are of the utmost importance in a scientific library. A great 
many of those the Institution regularly receives are sent by organiza¬ 
tions and institutions with which it is in continuing exchange. Ex¬ 
cept for tho issues represented by 287 paid subscriptions, most of the 
16,961 parts of periodicals currently entered were exchange publica¬ 
tions. In the course of the year 344 new exchanges were arranged* 
and 7,016 volumes and parts needed to complete sets, or for other 
purposes, were obtained in response to 604 special requests. 

A good catalog is the key to the contents of the library, and good 
cataloging is a basic requirement of efficient library service. Upon its 
quality anti completeness depends the ease or difficulty with which 
tho resources of the library can be discovered. The classification 
and subject analysis of complex scientific publications, many of thorn 
written in foreign languages, is scholarly work. The cards filed in 
catalogs and shdilists are the clerical records of that work. During 
the past year 6.822 publications were fully cataloged, and 30,006 
catalog and sheMiat cards were filed. The work of correlating the 
central periodical records w ith those of the central catalog was con- 
continued, and 1,000 entries were checked and accurately unified. 
Ncither the central catalog nor the individual catalogs of the different 
bureau libraries can bo the fully effective instruments that they 
ought to be until the very large number of unclassified and incom¬ 
pletely cataloged publications throughout the Institution can be 
properly cataloged. This is so large an undertaking that a special 
corps of cataloged would be needed to complete it within a predict¬ 
able period of time. 

In all, 18*719 publications were sent to the Library of Congress. 
Of this number 6,053 volumes and parts were marked and recorded as 
permanent additions to the Smithsonian Deposit. Other publica¬ 
tions included 1 >303 doctoral dissertations, received chiefly from conti¬ 
nental European universities. Tho remainder were foreign and 
domestic documents and miscellancons books, pamphlets, and period¬ 
icals on subjects not of immediate interest to the Institution, 
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A considerable number of publications on special subjects were 
sent to other scientific libraries of the Government. Included among 
them were 776 medical dissertations and 2,058 other publications on 
medical subjects sent to the Army Medical Library, ami 416 agri¬ 
cultural publications sent to the Department of Agriculture. 

Records of binding show that funds were sufficient to permit 1,5II 
volumes, chiefly periodicals, to be sent to the Government Printing 
Office. Repairs to 1,023 volumes were made in the Museum library. 
The deterioration of completed volumes of periodicals that must 
wait for sufficient funds before they can be bound is one of the serious 
problems of the library, as is the care and repair of the many old 
books, some of them irreplaceable, that the Institution is so fortunate 
as to own. The library is in no sense a museum of fine books. It is 
an active working collection, but the very character of the Institu¬ 
tion’s responsibilities, especially in connection with the work of the 
National Museum, makes it inevitable that many old ns well as new 
books should be in constant use as tools. That some of them happen 
to be also collectors' items is incidental but makes their care and pro¬ 
tection doubly important. . .. 

It was not possible to undertake further work on the organ zation 
of the large collection of duplicates and unstudied material housed 
in the wit stick,, but more than 36,0011 pieces, mmtly part, oi 
periodicals previously checked and arranged, wcre se T1 0 ® 1 , 

States Book Exchange to be used as opportunity offers m exchange for 
mat erial drav p n from the stockpile of that center. 

No reliable figure showing over-all use or the library can bo > 

The large decentralization of its collections, especially m the Mus *^> 
whsre 30 of its sectional libraries arc in the custodial charge of h 
curators, makes it impractical to attempt to keep statistical recore 
of the intramural use of books and penodicals. Loan-desk records 
show that 12,522 publications were borrowed for “ BB 
library 2 1S1 of which were interlibmry Joans made to 104 different 
Government, univeisity, and other institutional library throughout 

“lSTS no. midi to iodividuil, other thaa .t.ff memb^ and 
affiliates of the Institution, but the resources of the hbmry are open 
to any individual who wishes to make reference use ^ th ^-^ lh,r > 
coming in person or by telephoning or writing to the library. T _ 
library receives hundreds of requests for iifforiim^ m the cou^e 
of the year, and whether the inquirer is a scholarly ^areh worker or 
a casual sightseer, a foreign correspondent or » 
staff makes every effort to see that his que& son lb & W him 

finding and giving him the requested information or by referring 
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to an appropriate authority elsewhere. This is by no means an unim¬ 
portant part of the “diffusion of knowledge,” and especially in terms 
of good will, is a richly rewarding one. 

It is regrettable that no relief for the overcrowding of the library 
can be reported, 

STTHllAKIZ&D STATISTICS 
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Neither incomplete volumes of periodicals nor separates and reprints 
from periodicals arc included in these figures. 

New exchange* arranged_—--—.3*4 

107 of these were aligned to the Smithsonian Deposit in the Library of 
Congress, 

Specially requested publications received.....—- 7*016 

1,026 of these were obtained to fill gaps in the Smithsonian Deposit seta. 

Coldio^Ttj/ 

Volumes and pamphlets cataloged-.——-- —------ - —6. $ 2 - 

Cards added to catalogs and shelfUets--.-_- *****—--.—-30. 006 

Periodical* 

Periodical parts catered. ... —---— 1®? 001 

Circulation 

Loans of books and periodicals___ ---— ... 12 , 522 

This figure does not include the intramural circulation of booka and 
periodicals Iliad in the sectional libraries of the Museum. 

Binding 

Volumes sent to the bindery _____........ ------ 1, &H 

Volume* repaired In the Museum..-..... l h 023 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leila F. Clark, Librarian. 

Dr* A, Wetuqre, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 


































APPENDIX 12 

REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the publica¬ 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches for the year 
ended June 30,1950: 

The Institution published during the year 12 papers in the Smith¬ 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1 Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents and pamphlet copies of 22 articles in the report appendix, 

1 Aimual Report of the Secretary, aud a reprint of 1 special publication. 

The United States National Museum issued 1 Annual Report, 22 
Proceedings papers, 2 Bulletins, aud 4 Contributions from the United 
States National Herbarium. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology issued 1 Annual Report, 1 
Bulletin, and 1 Publication of the Institute of Social Anthropology. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts issued 1 catalog. 

The Freer Gallery of Art issued 1 paper in its Oriental Studies senes 

and 1 in its Occasional Papers scries. 

Of the publications there were distributed 150,612 copiea, which 
included 26 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Contributions tu 
Knowledge, 26,489 volumes and separates of Smithsonian Miscel¬ 
laneous Collections, 28,248 volumes and separates of Smithsonian 
Annual Reports, 3,616 War Background Studies, 5,91b bimthsomau 
special publications, 40 reports and 211 sets of pictures of the Ham- 
man Alaska Expedition, 57,938 volumes and separates of National 
Museum publications, 14,877 publications of the Bureau of America* 
Ethnology, 4,239 publications of the Institute of Social Anthropology 
38 catalogs of the National Collection of Fine Arts 1,1,8 volumes and 
pamphlets of the Freer Gallery' of Art, 10 Annals of the Astrephyswal 
Observatory, 1,318 reports or the American ^stoned Association, 
and 6,463 miscellaneous publications not printed by the S 

Institution (mostly Survival Manuals) . . , „ n «<,« 

In addition, 11,523 picture pnmpl^ts, 80,751 gmde l^ks, 3 
natural history and art post cards, 135 sets o i or _ • 

Flowers, and 5 volumes of Pitcher Plants were distnbuttd. 

1 ■■■ w 
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SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 

In this series there were issued 10 papers in volume 111, whole 
volume 112, ami whole volume 113, as follows: 

VOLUME 111 

No. 8- Some staged in the evolution of the nervous system and the fore-gut 
of the poiychaet, by Frank Haw. 35 pp., 5 figs. (Publ. 3983.) Aug. 4, 1949. 

No. 9. A new heron end a new owl from Venezuela, by Herbert Friedmann. 
3 pp. (Publ, 3985.) July 21, 1949. 

No. 10. A collection of fishes from Tutor a, Pcrd, by Samuel F. Hildebrand. 
36 pp,, 9 figs. (Publ. 39S6.) Aug. 18, 1949. 

Nt>, 11. Larvae of the ctatcrid beetles of the tribe Lepturoidini (Coieoptera: 
Klateridae), by Robert Glen. 248 pp,, 40 figs, (Publ, 3987,) Apr. 19, 1950. 

No. 12. Note on Fowte’s spectroscopic method for the determination of 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, by L. B. Aldrich. 6 pp,, I pt, 2 figs (Publ 
3989.) Sept. 20, 1949. 

No. 13. Short periodic solar variations and the temperatures of Washington 
and New York, by C. G, Abbot. 8 pp., 2 figs. (Publ. 3990.) Oct. 4, 1949, 

No. 14. The Abbot silver-disk pyrhclinmeter, bv L. B, Aldrich. II pp In! 

I fig. (Publ. 3991.) Dec. 8, 1949. 

No. 15. The roll call of the Iroquois chiefs. A study of a mnemonic cane 
from the Sis Nations Reserve, by William N, Fenton. 73 pp.. 12 pie 3 figs 
(Publ. 3995.) Feb. 16, 1950. 

No, 16. The forms of the black hawk-eagle, by Herbert Friedmann. 4 pp., 

1 pt, (Publ. 4013.) Feb. 28, 1950. 

No. 17. Periodic influences on Washington and New York weather of 1949 
and 1959, by C. G. Abbot. 8 pp,, 3 figs. (Publ. 4015.) Mar. 22, 1950, 

VOLUME 112 (WHOLE VOLUME) 

Catalog Of the termites (Isoptera) of the world, by Thomas E, Snyder. 490 no. 
(Publ. 3953 ) Nov. I, 1049. 

VOLUME 113 (WHOLE VOLUME) 

Archeology of the Florida Gulf coast, by Gordon R. Willey, 599 pp. 60 uls„ 
76 figs,, 20 maps. (Publ. 3938.) Dec. 29, 1949. 

SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORT 

Report for 1948 .—The complete volume of the Annuel Report of 
tho Board of Regents for 1948 was received from the Public Printer 
December 28, 1049: 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution showing 
the ofKsrat]Oii$ r e^penditurea^ and condition of the Institution for the year etickd 
June 30 p 1948, ia-fc-46& pp. t jqq pls. p 52 figs r| l chart* (Publ, 3954 J 

The general appendix contained the following papers (Pubis 
3955-3976): 

The Astropbysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, by C. G Abbot. 
Atomic energy ip industry, by H. A. Winne. 
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High-a!Utudu research with V“2 rockets, by Ernest H, Krause. 

Roentgen rays against cancer, by John G. Trump. 

The optical glass industry, past and present, by Francis W. Glaze. 

The ago of the earth, by Arthur Holmes. 

Petroleum resourc^H of North America, by A. I. Leverson, 

American meteorites and the National collection, by E- F. Hondorson. 

Glacial varved clay concretions of New' Engl and j by Ray S, Oa^lor- 
Algnl pQlors miscalled geyser cones, by Roland W, Brown, 

Concepts in eojasefvatEon of land, water, and wildlife, by Ira N. Gabrielson, 

The evolution and function of genes, % A. ft; Sturtevant. 

Hie sense organs of birds, by E. J. Pumphrey. 

Insect control investigations of the Orlando, Fla., laboratory during World War 
IIj by E. F + iCnipling. 

The golden nematode invades New York, by W. L. Fopbatn. 

The cork oak in the United States, by Victor A. Ryan and GiJos B a Cooke, 

Remember the chestnut! by Amanda Ulni- 

The numbers and distribution of mankind, by C. B. Fawcett, 

Mexican calendars and the solar year, by Herbert J. Spindon. 

Surviving Indian groups of the eastern United Static, by William Ilarlen Gilbert, Jh 
Recently published Greek papyri of the New Testament, by Bruce M. Metzger. 
Japanese art—a reappraisal, by Robert T. Paine, Jr. 

Report for 1949 ,—The Report of tbo Secretary, which included the 
financial report of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, 
end which will form part of the Annua] Report of the Board of 
Regents to Congress, was issued December 29, 1049: 

Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution aud financial report of 
the executive committee of the Board of Regents for the year ended June 30. 19-i li¬ 
lt + 149 pp. (FuM, 3002.) 

SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Smithsonian Malhomatieal Tables. Hyperbolic functions. Sixth reprint. 
Prepared by George F, Becker and C- B. I an Qrstraud. lii -S- 321 pp- (Publ. IS?L) 
L943. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

The editorial work of the National Museum has continued during 
the year under the immediate direction of the editor, Paul Ik Oehser. 
There wore issued l Annual Keportj 22 Proceedings papera, 2 Bulletins, 
and 4 separate papers in the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, as follows: 

report 

Report oti the progress and condition of the United States National Museum 
for the year ended June 30, 1949^ iii-h 123 pp- Jan, 13, 1950. 

PROCEEDINGS: VOLUME 97 

Title page, table of contents, list of Illustrations, and index* Fp- i^vfi, 571-601 
Jati. 20, 1950, 
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VOLUME 99 

No- 3248. Additions to the oehluroid fauna of the North Pacific Ocean* by 
Walter Kcnrick Fisher. Fp. 479-497, pis, 28-34. Aug. lQj 1919. 

No, 3249. A remarkable new species of trypetid fly of the genus Ceraiitit 
(aensu stricto) from East Africa in the collection of the United States National 
Museum, by H. K, Monro, Pp. 499-501 ± fig. 39. July 5 ± 1949, 

No- 3250. A new marine annelid from Florida, by Olga Hartman. Fp, 593- 
SOS, fig, 49. Aug. 4, 1949. 

No. 3251+ A now species of apseudid Crustacean of the genus Synap&ttidM 
from northern California (Tanaidacea). by Robert J. Menzies. Fp. S09“515p 
figs. 41—42. Aug, 4, 1949- 

No. 3252. RedescriptiOb of the shrimp Hathypdtacm®n$lla pandaliddcs (Rath- 
bun), with remarks on the family Campylonotidac, by L+ 0, Holthuig. Pp. 517- 
523, fig. 43. Aug. 25, 1949. 

No. 3253- The Ncare tie species of Evaniidsc (Hymenoptera), by Henry 
Townes. Pp, 525-530, fig- 44+ Sept- l p 1049. 

VOLUME 100 

No. 3254 r On a collection of Malloph&g* from Guam, Mananas Islands, 
by M. A. Cnmker, Jr, Fp, 1-24, figs. 1-5, Nov, 29, 1919. 

No. 3255- Observations on fiat worms and nemertcans collected at Beaufort * 
N. C. r by A. S. Pcarse. Pp. 25-33, figs. 6-9. Get. 14, 194&. 

No, 3255- Some Alaskan syrphid flies, with descriptions of new species, by 
C. L. Fluke, Pp, 39-54, figs. KMh Oct. 11. 1940. 

No. 3257. Two new gynandromorphs, with a list of previously recorded 
seJcu&l aberrations in the scolioid wasps, by Karl V. K tombed t. Pp. 55-50, 
pis. 1-2. Nov. 1C, 1949. 

No. 325S. Fresh-water Qstracoda from Brazil, by Willis L. Tressler+ Fp. 
61-83, figs. 12-14. Jan. % 1950. 

No. 3259. The Nearctic species of Gasteruptiidae {Hymenoptera), by Henry 
Townes. Fp. 85-145, figs, 15-16. Apr. 18, 1050. 

No. 3269. Fycnogonida of the United States Navy Antarctic Expedition, 
1047-43, by Joel W. Hedgpcth. Pp. 147-160, figs, 17-10, Jan. 23, 1950. 

No, 3261. Copepods from Lake Erh Hai, China, by Sidney C. Hsiao. Fp. 
161-200, fip- 20-30. Apr. 26, I960. 

No. 3262- Mosquitoes of the genus Tript^roidcA in the Solomon Islands j by 
John N. Belkin, Fp. 201-274, figs. 31-37. Mar. 30, 1950. 

No. 3263, A revision of the American clupeid fishes of the genua HarenfluJa, 
with descriptions of four now subspecies, by Luis. Ren4 Rivas. Pp. 275^309, plfl. 
3-5, figs, 3S-4L Mar. 28, 1950. 

No. 3264. Moths of the genus Cincia and three new and closely related genera, 
by William IX Field. Pp. 311-326* pis. 6-9. Mar, 10, 1950. 

No. 3265. Mammals of northern Colombia. Preliminary report No. 6; 
Rabbits {Leporidae)* with notes on the classification and distribution of the 
South American forms, by Philip Ilcrsfakovitz. Pp, 327-375, figs. 42-13. May 
26, 1950, 

No. 3266. Some bird lice of the genera Acidoprocfu* and Quadrottps (Neo¬ 
tropical -Mallophaga Miscellany No, 3), by M. A. Uarrikcr, Jr. Fp. 377-366, 
figs. 4 ‘1—"15. Jan. 20, 1950. 

No. 3267. A review of the American clupeid fishes of the genus Derosa mo, by 
Robert Rush Miller, Pp. 387-410 Mar. 7* 1950, 
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No. 326S, A contribution to the ornithology of northeastern Venezuela, by 
Herbert Friedmann and Foster D, Smith. Jr. Pp. 411-538, pie. 10-12* figs, 
46-50, Mar. 10, 1050. 


BULLETINS 

197, Life histories of North American wagtails, shrikes, viredfi. and their all tea. 
Order F^enTQroi£B f by Arthur Cleveland Bent. Fp.. i-vii* 1—411. 48 pis, June 
21, I&SO. 

198. Catalog of the automobile and motorcycle collection of the Division of 
Engineering. United States National Museum* by Smith Hempstone Oliver* 
Pp. Hv, 1-52, 18 pis. May % I9SQ, 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERBARIUM 


VOLUME 29 

Part 7. Studies in the Dromelincoae. XV. by Lyman B, Smith. Fp. vLS, 
277-31C. figs, 2-36. Dec, 28, 1949, ^ 

Part 8. Studies of South American plants. XII. by A* C. Smith. Fp. i-vm, 

317-303. Jan. 23. 1956. , „ T t T 

Fart 9. New graflMS from Mexico. Central America, and Surinam, by Jason 

R. Swaller.. Fp. i-v, 395-428. Mar. 7, 1950, 

VOLUME 30 

Part 3. Additional phanerogams in the flora of Guam, with notes on unverified 
records* by Egbert H- Walker and Robert Rodim Fp, l-vi. 44SW8S, pis. 8-9 
Aug. 25. 1949. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

The editorial work of the Bureau continued under the immediate 
direction of the editor, M. Helen Palmer. During the year there 
were issued 1 Annual Report, 1 Bulletin, and 1 Publication of the 
Institute of Social Anthropology, aa follows: 


REPORT 


Sixty-abth Annual Report or the Bureau of American Ecology, 1948-1940. 
34 pp* 


bulletin 


143. Handbook of South American Indians, 
Volume 5. The comparative ethnology of South 
pp.. 56 pi*., m figs.. 22 maps 1949. 


Julian H. Steward, editor. 
American Indiana. xxvi-i-SlS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

No. 10. Nomads of the Long Bow: The Siriono of Orton Bolivia, by Allan 
II. Holiuberg, 104 pp., 7 pis, 4 charts, 1 map, 1050. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP TKE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 

Centennial exhibition of pui[Rings by Abbott Hatidcrson Tiiayer, N, A. (18-19- 
1921), August 12 through December 1949* 4 pp. 1949. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 


ORIENTAL STUDIES- 

No 4. Shira* painting in the sixteenth century, hy Grace Dunham Guest, 
70 pp., 50 pls, r 15 figs, (Pub!. 3078,) 1049* 

OCCASIONAL PA PLUS: VOLUME l 

No. 4* James McNeill WWatter: A biographical outline, illustrated from the 
collections of the Freer Gallery of Art, by Burns A. Stubbs. 29 pp, 28 P L. 
(Publ* 3994.) 1950, 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Thu annual rc|sorts of the American Historical Association are trans¬ 
mitted by the Association to tlic Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and are by him communicated to Congress, as provided by the 
act of incorporation of the Association. The following report volume 
was issued ibis year: 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1948, VoL 1* Pro- 
cradings. 

The following was in press at tho close of the fiscal year: 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1949, Vol. 1. 
Fftmcedlnj^ 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The manuscript of the Fifty-second Annual Report of tho National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, was transmitted to 
Congress, la accordance with law, December 13, 1049, 


APPROPRIATION FOR PRINTING AND BINDING 

"The congressional appropriation for printing and binding for the past 
year was entirely obligated at the close of the year. The appropria¬ 
tion for the coming fiscal year ending June 30, 1051, totals $103,000, 
allotted as follows: 


General administration fAnnual Report 

Report of tho _ 

National M usoura-_ 

Bureau or American Ethnology__ 

National Air 


of the Board of Regent*; Annual 


Service divisions (Annual Report of the American Higtoricol Association; 
blank forms; binding; Museum print . 


Hi 500 
3B f 200 
21 T 500 
500 

26, 300 


m W0 
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Webster P. True, who had been associated with the Institution as 
editor for nearly 36 years—16 years in charge of the consolidated 
editorial offices and since 1940 as Chief of the Editorial Division- 
retired on May 31, i960. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Paul H_ Oehser, Chief, Editorial Dioisi/m. 

Dr, A. Wetmore, 

Secretory, Smithsonian Institution. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSO¬ 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1950 

To the Board of Regent# of the Smithsonian Institution; 

Your executive committee respectfully submits the following report 
in relation to the funds of the Smithsonian Institution, together with a 
statement of the appropriations by Congress for the Government 
bureaus in the administrative charge of the Institution. 

SMITHSONIAN ENDOWMENT FOND 

The original bequest of James Smithson woa £ 104,960 Ss. 0d.— 
3508*318.46. Refunds of money expended in prosecution of the 
claim, freights, insurance, and other incidental expenses, together with 
payment into the fund of the sum, £5,015, which had been withheld 
during the lifetime of Madame de la Batut, brought the fund to the 
amount of 3550,000. 

Since the original bequest a the Institution has received gifts from 
various sources, the income from which may be used for the general 
work of the Institution* These, including the original bequest, plus 
savings p are listed below', together with the income for the present year. 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


(Income for unrestricted use of the Institution) 

Partly deposited in United States Treasury at- 0 percent and partly invested in 
stocks, bonds, and other holdings 


Fund, 

| Investment 

In«wnt 

present 

FCBT 

ParfflC Itma (otljjJnM SniLthun bequest flba flccumEilfttfid _. 

Subscnuful hequisu, ftifft, an-l other funds, pare!} 1 iWm*\ te-il In tha U. 3 
Treasury and partly invest^ En flw consolidated Tund; 

Atott, flobert P n abu E.vdwk, bequest fund 

tra.ssi.33 

M r iST r 74 

as 

t IE. 41 

■jQia <ni 

frZ'TlZ.bb 

2,m. il 
H, 753. IT 

sa on 

1T&» 
16?. 97 

f q kd 

Endowment fund........... 

Datel, Df. S,.Mitesi fund .. r „ . 

IlMhanbere, Orcuac P. and C*fnlLn% bequest luml.. 

Hsntlltnil, Jurats. Wriest land..„ ._. 

Henry* Caroline* bequest tuipd.... 

■f ®iWi 119 

]|.&9 tiS 

noUtUifll, T&0®l** O. Cienera] lift!™. __ _ 


■-'■-J- as 

fl Ojt1* gn. 

Porter, HetifY Elrke, memorW fu,Tid.._.-. 

U 

■fon ftifi 

Oi tWi Jv 
i-n- firm m 

Willuija Jan**, bequest fund T .... 

.N, U’.FJ. iBr 

1 «Tij 111 

| ., LWI. Pi 

£6.34 

l nr JJ1 

Sanford, QfOfn H.* nieniDflM fund....__ _ _ 

A i 11%. VI 
r j -HI j 1 id 

W HJLeirmscip Thomas A.* memorial fuml .. 

*i vl i. in 

lUCl. -w 
j. JQ 

ypcdfll fund* itofik In rectf eoblud ck«d bantu. 

rr-j a 1 SPj VO 

dmw 

1 1A P6 


TdI*L__......... 

|hCU I | < J J 1 1 

j j sm cn 



*% SW' ail 

Grand total.-..-.... 

i. nr P w*t wT 

^ 110.11 
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The Institution holds also a number of endowment gilts, the income 
of each being restricted to specific use. These, plus accretions to 
date, are listed below, together with income for the present year. 


F*w4 


Abbott, WUUtm L_ Food, to! Ln rest lotions fa blototy.............-— 

Arthur, James, (nod. .few investliiittona. ansi lULtLy til ti* am and lecture nfl 

sanss., _______ 

Saeon, VLwiiila Purdy, Fund, ft? traviOici Klmlaribip to Lnvcstfcato founu 

of cgumfea other tban ttve Ublwd Stitts. T _.. . ■ r . 

lSalrd h Lucy H., rand. Joe crenEios a. memorial to SOCfflUTF Baird. .—....- 
Bartow, Frederick 1>.. tomd, Tor DUrCbaa* oFinkmala for ZqctoeEml riff - 
CauA-eU ooUactfoo EtinxJ, fen increase and core of Ibt Canflala eodacto :n of 

□Llnwali ..___ _ ______—.—- 

Casey, thomas L„ fnpd £r loaJiitenaDcei of the Catty ttdJ«Ll£iQ and proitiO- 

Um ef leseardies relating to ColwpEwi..,.- ----........ v .. - - - -- - - 

Cham betfL&jn, V ra:i jCU Cf*. fnttil. tar Loortase and p^ntatfem *f Isaac Lift ml- 
keiton of Terns and mnllurks...... v . - - - - - —- - - - 

Elcktmfcjer, Flwmci BrtVMFf. rumi, tof ppeservatton p^od eibJbLtSon of the 

hbotoprapb In collection of Untinlph RtekrtBayaf. Jr.■ - - - - - — - - - - 

Hallytr, VSnglt fund* far Inerc^ aod o&reol VErtfi miLy*r fl&llecttan of llsbh 

UitSicoi^ AEtiort S.i "library fundfor’care" of iltebwk AirojFoEoeK^ 

l-Lbrary .......-. 

Hodglcina fund, sponfle, for Inerts dlfluutou Ot ntoK exact koowfeiSgS 

In icsard to Mfurv atul pfuwrtlM of aimoolibnrlB air. ■ ■—--- - - 

Hrdlsei n. Ak* and M Bite, fu nd, to fUHher reseaiebra la [Ay ska! antKroplOgy 

and publteaEloq Lft inDcietclkin ihejewrUli,.......-...------ 

Husbri, Bruoe, fimd h to found HiEgEies aloova — . -.— -.-- 

AJtriecie imd Edltb.C,, fund, tor ujlcoop ind pTBScmallon of Lorns e»V 


fcctlo n of embroideries, larca F and tone!- - fcF 

-M«well, M !u-j* E.. twnd F tor caM and cibltriltofl of Mamll Mllec Eton.... - - ■ 
Myer, Catherine Walden, Juod. for pordiasee <rf flrsE<l*M w«b of art tar 
Ibe use &pd btttifLl of Cb* Katlonal CoUtctfein F1 m Am.. — - ---- -- — 
Strung Jolla baqusi fund, for benefit of the National Collection *f Hao 


Arta. 


Pell, Cornelia Lu LDjffltMi r fund, tor tncdittnanco OF aIihmJ Duaot feU Col j 

Poore, Lucy T“w4 oiow'#,'Cun-i F tor gemfi1 Meflf the Iwban 

FflnettsaJ amounts to ---—.. : , i Tr v 

Rathhnr Rl^hcM-nl. [i .i- h;: r t;d fuml, for use- of dlvtitou of U. 5. Nattonal 

M tmum oontaldnK Cruslmwa.---- -- - - - - - - - - - -■y - - ---vv" ■ 

Eeirj, AddEiun T, F Fnti-.« tor toondli^ ebalr ,ln btology. In nmtnory of Aabw 
Tunli. 


E«4blin| CoUeetlOn Tupd r 'tor coirV Lii priiv-CEnonlV and luHca'k of Boeblinfi 

eotlacHon of mlnarab. ......-.......-- - - - - - - 

Bolling Mirtont and WsLlijuu. fimd F for InTeatlEiitlona In physics and fdioffi- 

IslfVi....... --............ . 

Bm | thaoniiD l 
ferinsfi-. Frank; 
alcott, Cbarki 


V^un^tr. Helen W^Ktt, fiisd, beld in trust. .... 

Zwb( i t a Franoes BrLnCklf, fund F for endo'Bi'Jaient of arjciaflq - - . 


Total.. 


IfivaimMiL 

Inwmtpn#' 
ent year 

|LD3> lltflJ 

f4,«fiL7V 

uxm w 

1 f 773.M 

#1 ,S*L<0 

2,221.13 
l h 0A7.4L 
44. 31 



lD.to-s.c: 

401. -02 

SflvBAS.SI 

1.243,44 

i %m,u 

23CI.4H 

e-.7B0.t9 

2M.Z4 

l.ftITW 

WM 

tCCLDCW-HS 

GOO. 00 

wmn 

SI5-3L 
b43. ST 

m, trr 
aA r i<w.r 

24,04 

43T.M 

n» r m u 

£40.41 

ifE.mgs 

443.24 

VUf.OT 

3S&G2 

i^vwi, ia 

^m.40 

ICL902-13 

471. U 

3fll*l e.n 

i,mu 


2i,mse 

95.247.31 
S^Stfi-TT 
IS. 231. & 

4,100- II 
t.HB.TC 
TlliOO 

EC Ml 40 

•m.2* 

I3.403.r2 

I.JSB.45 

42.CI3 


iT,40i*ll 


FREEK GALLERY OF ART FUND 

Early in 1906, by deed of gift, Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, gave to 
the Institution his collection of Chinese and other Oriental objects of 
as well as paintings, etchings p and other works ol art by Whistler, 
TLayer, Dewing, a ad other artists. Later be bJso gave funds for tho 
construction of a building to house the collection, and fine, y 111 is 
will, probated November 6, 1919, he providud stock and securities to 
the estimated value of 31,958,591.42, as an endowment fund for the 
operation of the Gallery- 
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The above fund of Mr* Freer was almost entirely represented by 
20,465 shares of stock in Parke, Davis & Co, As this stock advanced 
in value, much of it was sold ami the proceeds reinvested so that the 
fund now amounts to S6,42Q,SH*53 in selected securities, 

summary OF ENDOWMENTS 

Ilives ted endn waxen i for genera] pur poses. _ % I, 717, 00S. 59 

Invested endowment for specie purposes other than Freer 
endowment____ l ± 360, 969. 46 


Total invested endowment other than Freer endowment-- 3 a lf>3j 906. D5 
Freer invested endowment lor specific purjjo.mig_____ ft, 420, 811. 53 


Total Invested endowment for ah purposes_9, 524, 307 55 

CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 

Deposited in the U. S T Treasury at ft percent per annum, 

AUthnrteed in the U. S, Revised Statutes, ace, 5591..__- SI, 000, 000, 00 

Investments other than Freer endowment ixm t or market value 
at date acquired); 

Bonds—---$747, 993. 59 

Stocks- --,-...1,251, 10L7fl 

Real estate and first-mortgage notes.___ 59 p 936 . 40 

Uninvited capital--.*.._ M t 952 . 39 

--—- 2,103,090.05 


Total investments other than Freer endowment. ____ 3, 103, 995. 05 

Invest men t of Freer endowment (oo&t or market 
value at date acquired); 

Ronds.-........S3 f 539, 132. 19 

Stocks______ 2, 653, 927. 77 

Uninvested capital—.. 27, 75l r 57 

----— 6, 420, 81L 53 

Total investments—. _____Q r 524, 8ft7, 58 

CASH BALANCES, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS DURING FISCAL 

YEAR 1950 1 

Cash balance 00 hand June 30, 1949... 

Receipt*, other than Freer endowment: 

Income from investment*....—_ 

Gifts and eontribuilone— _ 

Sales of publtutfQfi&.~.._..... 

Miscellaneous______ _ 

Proceeds from real-estate holdings _ 


Total receipts other than Freer endow- 

.-.-.. 301.894,41 

1 TM« ikK'j not Jnrimlt OotcnirntDl uppwjftaUaiu uaiee mo odminlslttlt** <Shfif(» of lb* 

InsILtuClon, 


.. $530,330. 73 

$156, 125. U 
77, 703. 66 
34, 488. 82 
31, 531 IS 
2,038. 67 
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Receipts from Freer endowment: 

Income from In vestments. -- 

Total receipts from Freer endowment.,-. 


$206, m OS 

. .. $206, 293*. 08 


Total 


1, 12& 5ia 22 


Disbursements other than Freer endowment' 

Administration_-_• —- 

FubHcfttlons,-—---—--- 

Library-- 

Custodian fees and similar incidentals--- 

^H gqtllftTiflfna ____ __ - 

Researches..-**--—--- 

S r L Retirement Efyitam..-----—-* 

U. S. Govt, and other contracts (net)-- 

Purchase and sale securities (net)--- 

Payroll withholdings and refunds of advances 
(net)_--_____*— 


5-10,172. 30 
40. 00,1. 33 
4, 372.10 
3, 372. 70 
442 43 
1S2, 304, 45 
3, 728. 28 
0,01& 05 
50. 540. 00 

3, 720.13 


Total disbursements Other th&n Freer endowment 


Uiibuwmente from Freer endowment 

Salaries____ 

Purchases for collections.--.— --- 

Custodian fees and similar incidentals,- 

Miscellaneous.__—---* 

Purchase and sale of securities (net)-,. -- 


$83,214.13 
155, 900. 00 
12 578. 48 
43, 510. 86 
5, 890. 11 


347, 846. 00 


Total disbursements from Freer endowment 
Investment of current funds in U. 8. Bonds--,*.— 

Total disbursements , - -- ———* 

Cash balance Juno 30, 1950.,---■ 

Total..... 


300, 022 54 
100, 092 39 


713. 852 09 
379, 55a 13 

1, 128, 518. 22 


ASSETS 


Cash: 

United Stales Treasury current 

account---*— 

In banks and on hand—--—■ 


$250,007- 26 
113,042 87 


379, 660. 13 

Less uninvested endowment funds. 72,713- 96 

Travel and etlier advances—.-■- 

Cash invested (U. 8. Treasury Notes). — — 


$308, 935-17 
24, 910. 28 
002 952 13 


$034, 799 53 


Investments—at book value: 
Endowment funds: 

Freer Gallery of Art: 
Stocks and bonds.. 
Uninvested capital 


.16, 393.050. 96 
27,751.57 


6,420.811.53 
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Invest tut—at book value—Continued 
Investments at book value 
other than Freer: 

Stocks and bond#_ —$1,909,095.26 

Real estate and mortgage 

notes-..—.—. 59 r S3S. 40 

Uninvested capita!44, 902, 39 
Special deposit In U„ S. 

Treasury at 0% interest. 1,000,000, 00 

-—-— *3 r 103 p m&5 

----' S&. 524, 807, 58 

I0 h 459, 007. 10 

UNEXPENDED FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS 
Unexpended funds: 

Income from Freer Gallery of Art endowment,.. S402, 032. 72 

Income from other endowments; 


R^lricted.. $180, 777, S3 

General. . .. 94.331,88 

- 231,109, 44 

Gifts and grants.._ _ 251, 057. 42 


Endowment funds: 

Freer Gallery of Art.... .36,420, 811. 53 

Other: 

Restricted......$1, 380,989,40 


General....1,717,000, 59 

- 3,103, 996. 05 

- 9,524.807,58 

10. 459. 007. 16 

practice of maintaining savings accounts in several of the 
Washington banks and trust companies has been continued during 
the past year, and interest on these deposits amounted to $ 696 . 21 . 

In many instances, deposits are made in banks for convenience in 
collection of checks, and later such funds are withdrawn and deposited 
in the Lnited States Treasury, Disbursement of funds is made bv 
chock signed by the Secretary of the Institution and drawn on the 
United States Treasury. 

Tho foregoing report relates only to the private funds of the'Insti¬ 
tution. 

The Institution gratefully acknowledges gifts from the following: 

E. J, Brown, fur purchase of bird specimens. 

Uura Welsh Cflaey, addition to capita! of Thomas Lincoln Casey Fund, 

Florence Brevoort Eicbemcycr Estate, for preservation and care of Rudolph Eicke> 
nicy or photographic collection, 

E. R. Feiiimore Johnson, for researches in underwater photography. 

Mary E. Mo swell Estate, income for use in preservation 0 f Maxwell Collect Ion. 
National Academy of Sciences, for services in connection with a special mission. 
National Geographic Society, for balance of expeoica of expedition to Arnhem TaihL 
Alberto A. Eno, for establishment of Southwest Archeological Fund 
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The following appropriations were made by Congress for the 
Government bureaus under the administrative charge of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for the fiscal year I960: 


Salases and espouses.-^ 

National Zoological Fark___ 


$2, 346, QOa 00 
544, 700. 00 


In addition p funds were transferred from other Departments of the 
Government for expenditure under direction o( the Smithsonian 
Institution as follows: 


International InfoitnatSon and Educational Activities (transferred 
to the Smithsonian Institution from the Stale Department)*- 
Working Fund, transferred from the National Park ftemee. 
Interior Department, for archaoiogicat and paleontological 
investigations in River Basins throughout the United States.^ 


m, aia oo 

215, mOO 


The Institution also administers a trust fund for partial support 
of the Canal Zone Biological Area, located on Bnrro Colorado Island 


in the Canal Zone. , t n 

The report of the audit of the Smithsonian private funds follow s: 


WabhikotoNj D. C T p Sejslefft&tfr /£, 1950 , 

To tiie Boards of BMsot*, 

Smithsonian InbtITLTION, 

IFotAin^fon B&, D , C> 

W„ havo examined the accounts of tho SmitlLwnisn lasfttut.on rctn ivc to 
Its private endowment funds and gifts {but excluding the 
Art and other departments, bureaus, oropcml ions adn.mis ero_ *. . 

under Federal opproimntions) far the year ended June 30, 1050. Our«umina 
tion was made in accordance with geoerBlly accept au mg _ , _ t. . 
accordingly Included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures 03 wo considered necessary In the esreumj^anees. 

The Institution maintains Us Account* on a.cash bat,]S . . f n 

income and expense La** building fumituro, LS 

living and other specimens and certain sundry properly are not included in the 

accounts of tho Institution. f R s r iv the 

In, our opinion, the nocompanyin| financial s n v n ■ Smiih- 

position of the private funds and the oaah and ' * -i^Gjdlery of Art and 

Ionian Institution at June 30. 1050 (^eluding the 

other departments, bureaus, or operations a nun , , r Cttr 

Federal appropriations} and the cash receipts and disbursements for the > 

with generally accepted -counting prmetples applied 

on a basis consistent with that of the preceding yAAi- 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

KwprclMr .Emitted. Kobbbt V. Flbwno 

Vannevaii Bush 
Cl ahbnce Cannon 
Eucvfive Committee , 
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Th& object of the General Appendix to the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution is to furnish brief accounts of scientific dis- 
covery in particular directions; reports of investigations made by 
staff members and collaborators of the Institution ; and memoirs of a 
general chaiacter or on special topics that are of interest or value to 
the numerous correspondents of the Institution. 

It has been a prominent object of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution from a very early date to enrich the annual 
report required of them by law with memoirs illustrating the more 
remarkable and important developments in physical and biological 
discovery, as well as showing the general character of the operations 
of the Institution; and, during the greater part of its history, this 
purpose has been carried out largely by the publication of such papers 
as would possess an interest to ail attracted by scientific prograss. 

In 1880, induced in part by the discontinuance of an annual sum- 
mary of progress which for 30 years previously had been issued by 
well-known private publishing firms, the Secretary had a series of 
abstracts prepared by competent collaborators, showing concisely the 
promini nt features of recent scientific progress in astronomy, geology, 
meteorology, physics, chemistry, mineralogy’, botany, zoology', tmd 
anthropology. This latter plan was continued, though not altogether 
satisfactorily, down to and including the year 1888. 

In the report of 1889, a return wns made to the earlier method of 
present ing a miscellaneous selection of papers (some of them original) 
embracing a considerable range of scientific investigation and discus¬ 
sion. This method has been continued in the present report for 1950. 






BEYOND THE MILKY WAY* 


By Tkokntqx Page 
Varices Ob&matonj 


TWtth i date] 


Before we can appreciate this topic it is necessary to understand pre¬ 
cisely what is meant bv the term “Milky Way” and how we can know 
when we are “beyond" it. Initially it is simple to define the Milky 
Way as the faint band of light which can be seen on clear nights to 
extend completely around the whole sphere of the sky and which tele¬ 
scopes have resolved into myriads of faint stars. As we s a sce ( t it- 
term has come to mean more than just what we can see; to some extent 
it is synonymous with the term “galaxy, which describes our concept 
of an organized system of stare, diffuse clouds of gas and other ma¬ 
terial, inside of which we are located, and the study of winch has oc¬ 
cupied astronomers for several decades and will probably occupy them 
for several decades to come. 

Why should these faint stare be distributed so peculiarly, ns it in n 
doughnutlike ring around us? A simple interpretation comes to 
mind if we assume, for the moment, that all stars are intrinsically of 
about the same brightness. Then these feint stare of the Milky Way 
would be farther away than the brighter stars, their apparent bright¬ 
ness being less the more distant they are. (The apparent brightness of 
a luminous source is known from other considerations to be mrereely 
proportional to the square of the distance.) Although refinements 
are necessary, this simple deduction from an improved assumption is 
one of the basic methods for measuring astronomical distances. We 
must investigate further these distances and their measurement before 


the term “beyond" can have any meaning. 

Astronomical distances are well recognized to he considerably larger 
than the distances we are familiar with; St is quite impossible to com, 
prehend them in an absolute sense. But since we are concerned here 
only With one thing being “beyond” another, M appreciation of the 
relative sires of various distances is sufficient. To avoid huge num¬ 
bers, it. is convenient to nso large units of distance: the astronomical 
unit.” which is about UK) million miles (accurately the distance to the 
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sun), and the “light-year” (some 63,000 astronomical units—or the 
distance light travels in 1 year). 

The most basic method of measuring distances between astronomical 
bodies (where it is impossible to pace out. or scale off, a distance, as 
we can do on the earth) is triangulution, a method used by surveyors, 
and familiar to most of you. It depends only on the validity of the 
axioms of Euclidean geometry, from which the lengths of the sides of 
a triangle can be deduced if one side and two angles are given (or 
measured), and the applicability of those axioms to rays of light. Ob¬ 
servations from the two ends of a “base line” on the earth itself can 
thus ho used to measure the distances to the nearby members of the 
solar system—to the moon, sun, planets, and comets—to anything, in 
fact, within about 50 astronomical units, beyond which the angles in¬ 
volved are too small to measure. Now since the earth goes around the 
sun in an orbit of known dimensions, this “parallax method’’ can be 
vastly extended, by using the diameter of the earth’s orbit as base line, 
to determine distances to stars as far as 500 light-years away. Still, 
the parallax method is too limited; almost all the faint stars of the 
Milky Way seem to be considerably farther away than 500 light-years. 

Returning to the “brightness method” of measuring distance, we 
are disappointed to discover (after a few hundred star distances are 
measured by the parallax method) that our assumption of the stare 
being all of the same intrinsic luminosity was n poor one; some stars 
are only one ten-thousandth the candlepower of the sun, others 10,000 
times as bright, when the effect of distance is taken into account. 
Howei er, w‘e might expect to find some subclasses of stare whose mem¬ 
bers are all of about the same brightness; in other words, we might 
hope to discover some earmark by which we can recognize the stare of 
very largo candlepower—a thousand times that of the sun, say—and, 
after checking such a 11 luminosity criterion” among the closer stars 
whose distances are measured by the parallax method, use it to de¬ 
termine the distances of other stars much farther away by the bright¬ 
ness method. This Is precisely the nature of one of the important re¬ 
search piojccts being undertaken at the Warner and Swasey Observa¬ 
tory by Dr. Nassau, the director, and Dr. Morgan of the Ycrkcs Ob¬ 
servatory. They are using the B stars-atare of bluish Hue that can 
also bo recognized from their spectra—to determine distances to the far 
reaches of the M11 liy Way system. Prev i ously, much the sa me m ethod 
was applied by Dr. Shapley, first at Mount Wilson, then at the Har¬ 
vard Observatory, to the now famous “Copheid variables” whose 
penod of fluctuation was found to be the earmark of their intrinsic 
luminosity. Shapley also found that certain types of clusters of stars 
have a total combined candlepower in each case some 30.000 times that 
of the sun. Three “globular clusters,” easily recognized by their form, 
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are so powerful that they can be used to measure distances up to a 
million light-years. Using the distances and directions of the globu¬ 
lar clusters. Shapley plotted the positions of about 100 of them and 
found that they are distributed in a large spherical volume of space, 
the center of this array being at a point in the brightest part of the 
Milky Way, in the direction of the constellation Sagittarius. 11 was 
reasonable to assume, as Shapley did, that this point is tho center of 
the Milky Way system. 

At this juncture it is necessary to examine one of those refinements 
of method with which astronomers continually busy themselves. In 
using the brightness method of measuring distance, Shapley assumed 
that interstellar space is transparent; that the only reason one globular 
cluster appears fainter than another is because of its greater distance. 
For reasons too lengthy to indicate here, astronomers now know that 
dust, and gas between the stars also dim the light of distant stars, and 
this smokiness of interstellar space, neglected by Shapley, made his dis¬ 
tances somewhat too large. Correcting for interstellar absoipi ion, 
we find the distance to the center of the Milky May system to he 
about 30,000 light-years, & figure corroborated, incidentally, by studies 
of the dynamics of the galaxy—how it is held together without col¬ 


lapsing, and how it moves. 

Our present picture of the Milky Way, then, is that of a flat pancake 
of stars, gas, and dust, some hundred million light-years across, in 
which the sun and planets are located about two-thirds of the way 
from the center to the edge, and which is partly embedded in a spher¬ 
ical array of globular clusters extending out some 30,000 light-years 
from tli© center. Now we can discuss what is beyond it. 

Because they are extended surfaces, in contrast to the stars which 
appear as mere points of light in a telescope, the nebulae are some of 
the most interesting objects in the sky. From their form, their spectra 
their positions, and, when established, their distances, two classes o 
nebulae can be distinguished: the galactic nebulae an * ic ex rag.i ac 
tic nebula©. The former are, by and large, irregular in shape; they 
show the spectra (colois of light) emitted by low-density gases, and, 
as their name implies, they are found mostly near Witty M ay m 
the skv, at distances which place them well within that system. I! 
extragalactic nebulae, on the other hand, have circular, 
spiral shaped, their spectra are like a mixture of star ™, ■ _ 

found predominantly in parts of the sky ot *‘i t un 11 1 J ' 

and their distances have hern found to be enormously larger .i an any¬ 
thing in the galaxy. This last point is the crux of the matter;how 
can we prove that these spiral and elliptical nebulae are beyond the 
confines of the Milky Way system ? 


02275R—31-12 
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The answer is simple if you have a large enough telescope. With the 
large telescopes in existence today, it is possible to photograph the 
separate stars and clusters in the largest (and closest) of the spirals, 
the great Andromeda nebula. Using the brightness method, and tak¬ 
ing account of the nearby smokiness of our own Milky Way system, but 
assuming that space outside is transparent, Hubble lias shown that the 
Cepheid variables and clusters in the Andromeda nebula must be about 
a million light-years away. Once the distances of another half dozen 
extra galactic nebulae were found by these methods, Hubble determined 
their average intrinsic luminosity (about 85 million times the sun’s), 
and can now determine the distances to much more distant nebulae with 
the aid of tills information. Using longer and longer exposures on 
faster and faster photographic plates with larger and larger tele¬ 
scopes, Hubble has pushed the confines of observable space out to over 
a billion light-years. In this vast volume he estimates there are some 
hundreds of millions of ex traga lactic nebulae, basing this estimate, 
of course, on a limited number of “sample” plates. Surveys now 
under way with the 20-inch refractor at the Lick Observatory and 
the 48-inch Schmidt camera at Palomar will cover somewhat smaller 
volumes more completely. 

What can we find out about these distant objects so far beyond the 
Milky Way? It seems to me that the studies which have already been 
undertaken, and which are now under way, can be grouped in this man¬ 
ner, although there is some overlapping: First, wo can find out more 
about individual extragiilactic nebulae, their distances, sizes, masses, 
forms, and contents; second, as with any large class of objects, we 
can try to group them into further meaningful subclasses/ third, we 
can study their motion#, so far as they can be measured, and finally, 
their number# and distribution in space. This last problem, literally 
the biggest in modern science, turns out to be linked with oar funda¬ 
mental notions of space and time. 

Although it may seem simple, in principle, to determine the linear 
size of an object from its angular size and its distance, there are serious 
practical difficulties in the case of the nebulae. They have no clearly 
defined edges. Photographs of longer exposure show greater ox ten¬ 
sions, and there are reasons to believe that the Andromeda nebula, for 
example, is well over five times as large as what we can see in a tele¬ 
scope. The best photographs of this spiral show an angular extent 
corresponding to a diameter of about 40,000 light-years, at its distance 
of over 700,000 light-years. Tins is roughly the same size ns the Milky 
Way system, which seems reasonable enough. (In fact, our picture of 
the Milky Way system has been developed portly by analogy to the 
form of spiral nebulae; in other words, it has long been in the back of 
astronomers minds that the galaxy and the spirals are the same doss 
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of objects.) But other spirals and the elliptical nebulae are found to 
have diameters much smaller than this; from 2,000 light-years to 10,000 
light-years. We ore thus forced to the conclusion that our galaxy is a 

giant among the 6piral nebulae. _ . __ 

How can tve “weigh” a nebula consisting of billions of stars i Ihe 
method is similar to that for determining the mass of the sun ; it de¬ 
pends upon measuring the motions of other masses in the vicinity* 
Since the outer stars in a nebula are attracted by the rest of the nebula, 
just as the planets are attracted by the sun, they would “fall” into the 
center were they not in motion in an orbit around that center. The 
motion is a measure of the gravitational pull of the nebula, which in 
tam is & measure of its mass, can scarcely hope to see—or photo- 
graph—each motion as a change of position in the sky ; at a distance of 
tt million li"ht-years a star would have to be moving at about 9,000 
miles per second across the line of sight to change its position by even 1 
second of arc in a century! Luckily there is a more sensitive method 
of measuring motion along the lino of sight ( toward or av. ay from us) 
by its effect on the spectrum. This “Doppler effect, 1 which may be de¬ 
duced from basic notions of the nature of light, space, and time, con¬ 
sists of a slight change in color, toward the red for recession and 
toward the blue for approach, which can easily be detected with a spec¬ 
trograph. if the light source has readily identified original colors m its 
spectrum. Early work at the Lowell Observatory' and more recent 
work at the Lick Observatory have established from this effect that the 
spirals are rotating-ftt least, the ones viewed edge-on show more ap¬ 
proach at one end than at the other. The amount of rotation of the 
outermost parts indicates a mass about 100 billion times that of 
the sun for the Andromeda nebula, and smaller masses, about 1 bil¬ 
lion to 10 billion suns, for other nebulae. Similar reasoning leads us 
to expect that the Milky Way system is also rotating; this has been 
measured, and leads to n mass of over 200 billion suns. Again we 
find our own galaxy larger than the rest, which seems to leave us 
in a “preferred” position m the universe. Moreover, there are other 
reasons to feel dissatisfied with these small measured values of nebular 

masses, as will become apparent later on. 

The form and content of the extra galactic nebulae have contributed 
largely to their classification. Although there are others, the most 
meaningful classification seems to be one proposed by Hubble. He 
recognized three broad classes, based on form alone; the elliptical 
nebulae, the Bpirals, and the barred spirals. Within each of these 
classes there is a continuous sequence from “early 1 to 'late types— 
from smaller, more compact forms to larger, looser forms in the 
spirals, and from circular to more elliptical forms in the elliptical 
nebulae. The terms “early” and “late” seem to have been unhappily 
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chosen, as it now appears that the “late” types, if anything, are 
younger i n ago. This conclusion is based by the German astrophysicist 
von Weizacker on dynamical arguments, by Baade and others on the 
content, Baade, at Mount Wilson, has superposed on Hubbles classi¬ 
fication a distinction between two types of stellar population: Type 
I, associated with spiral arms, consists primarily of gas clouds and 
large, hot, blue stars which are thought, from considerations of stellar 
evolution to be young; type II population, associated with the ellip¬ 
tical nebulae and the cores of spirals, consists primarily of cooler 
stars, which may be quite as old as the earth and sun—a good I! 
billion years. Hubbles three classes can be arranged in a kind of 
sequence, from the globular (circular appearing) elliptical nebulae, 
through the more and more elliptical types, through a transition type 
neither elliptical nor spiral, and then, in two parallel “branches,” 
through the later and later types of spirals, both normal and barred. 
If the more recent ideas are correct, spiral evolution is taking place 
in the reveres direction; late-type spirals are collapsing to the final 
stage of globular nebulae. 

One aspect of the content of extrugalactic nebulae has received but 
scant attention until recently. Just as in our own galaxy, there is 
interstellar gas and dust in the other nebulae. The dust shows up 
as dark streaks on photographs; the gas emits light of the character¬ 
istic colors of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and other gases. In the 
extrugalactic nebulae we have an excellent opportunity to study the 
distribution and physical conditions of these interstellar gases, and 
work now in progress at the McDonald Observatory is directed to 
this end. 

We have already seen how one component of the motion (the radial 
velocity) of nebulae can bo measured by the Doppler effect, and how 
their distances can be estimated by the brightness method. Iu 1925, 
Hubble and Humason at the Mount Wilson Observatory noted a 
correlation between these two, in the sense that velocity of recession 
for nebulae on all sides of us increases with increasing distance. The 
later work of Hubble and Humason hsis shown a remarkable relation 
which holds as far as the spectre of nebulae can be observed! the 
velocity of recession on every side la proportional to the distance, and 
increases about 100 miles per second in each million light-years. 

At first sight, this observation seems to leave us—or our galaxy—- 
in a central and highly repelling position, with all the rest of the uni¬ 
verse running away from us. A moment's reflection shows, however, 
that the velocity-distance law ! implies a symmetrical view from any* 
other nebula; an observer there, considering himself “at rest,” would 
see tiie others “running away ’ from him, and with velocities propor¬ 
tional to their distances, As for explanation of this strange behavior, 
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there are several. The most easily visualised is based on the simple 
assumption that a cosmic explosion started the nebulae moving apart 
from a common starting point with speeds which have since remained 
roughly constant, and that the fastest moving ones have naturally got 
the farthest. From this simple concept, together with the rate of in¬ 
crease of recessional velocity with distance, we can readily compute 
that the explosion must have taken place some - billion years ago, 
a figure in fair agreement with the ago of the earth determined from 
quite different data (radioactive decay in minerals). However, there 
ore further complications which cast doubt on this simple explanation. 

There are so many nebulae that a plot of each one’s position in space 
would be literally an endless task. The best means of representing 
their distribution in space so far devised has been to count, or estimate, 
the numbers out to various distances. For instance, a survey hj Simp- 
ley and Ames at Harvard showed over a thousand nebulae actually 
brighter than “thirteenth magnitude” (visible in a ft- or i -inch tele¬ 
scope), another bv Mayall at the Lick 01*servatorv shows an estimated 
9 million over the whole sky brighter than “nineteenth magnitude ’ 
(corrected for obscuration by local interstellar dust) from sam¬ 
ple plates taken with the 3C-inch reflector, and two other sampling 
surveys bv Hubble with the lOO-inch telescope at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory indicate that there are an estimated 70 million brighter 
than the “twentieth magnitude”—ns faint as the 100-inch telescope 
can conveniently photograph. From the average intrinsic mg it 
nesses of nebulae we can convert these figures to (iougi y) . 
within 13 million light-years, 9,000,000 within S00 million light-years, 
and 70,000,000 within 450 million light-years. 


These numbers are about what we would expect if the nebulae were 
Xy distributed, about 2 in each 10-billion-billion cubic light-years, 
numbers would then increase with the cube of the distance, since 
the volume of a sphere is proportional to the cube of its radius. 1 ic 
two deepest surveys, however, depart slightly fiorn t io c u aw. in i 
eating a thinning out of nebulae the farther we go rom our ga axj. 
Xow it has been repugnant to astronomers since the time of Copernicus 
to consider ourselves %t the center,” as this thinning out would imply: 
hence a number of efforts have been made to interpret this last result, 
tentative though it may be, in such a way that no “center is necessary. 
A number of difficulties arise; for instance, we are seeing Lhe distant 
nebulae not where they are now, but where they were 13 t<>4W 




tli at their light issoch an ged to ward redder color by the Doppler effort 
that a correction must be made for its reduced power to blacken ie 
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photographic plate. 'What is more, a receding source should theoreti¬ 
cally be fainter than the same source of light at rest* 

Using the best data available in 1935, Hubble and Toll nan concluded 
that these deepest surveys can be understood if space itself is “curved, 1 * 
somewhat like a two-dimensional surface can be curved into the form 
of a sphere. Just ns there is not as much area in a circle on the surface 
of a sphere as there is within a circle of the same radius on a flat sur¬ 
face, so, too, there would be less ‘‘room** in “curved space" than in “flat 
space, 1 * as wo normally conceive it, for spirals at great distances from 
us. This conclusion was inspired by Ei nstein’s G enera! Theory of Rcl- 
Ativity, which ascribes what we normally call gravitation to a kind 
of curvature of space; in other words, space is expected to be curved 
by the mass of matter contained in it, Unfortunately the curvature of 
space necessary to explain Hubble’s counts of the nebulae is very 
large—corresponding to a radius of only flOO million light-years or so, 
which implies a very large amount of matter, not at all in agreement 
with the observed space density of spirals and the (small) masses 
measured from their rotations. 

This is the impasse we have reached in our attempt to understand the 
u ni ve rse beyond theMilkyWay. It may be removed by improving the 
observational data; by better measurement of the masses of spirals, 
including the faint outer parts, as we are trying to do at the McDonald 
Observatory; by finding evidence for matter between tho spirals; by 
improving the correction for the Doppler effect as Stebbins and Whit- 
ford of Wisconsin are doing in their color work at Mount Wilson; 
or by better and more complete surveys of the nebulae which are soon 
to be expected from the 48-inch Schmidt telescope and 200-inch tele¬ 
scope At Pa Ionian. Or it may bo removed by some new line of theoreti¬ 
cal reasoning such as the Kinematics I Relativity of Millie, in Eng¬ 
land, or by taking account of the clustering of nebulae, in a revision 
of Tolman’s calculations, as now being undertaken by Omer at Chi¬ 
cago. Probably the solution will be found through some combination 
of these, but I have no doubt that, when it is reached, some even, larger 
problem will be found to take its place. 


THE LUMINOUS SURFACE AND ATMOSPHERE OF 

THE SUN 1 


Ej BeKTIL LoTODLAP 

Director, Stockhulm'jQb&enxitory 
SuMajubadvn, Sweden 


|wjib 3 ptaHssJ 

Thera is no process in nature more important to us than Hie radia¬ 
tion of light and heat from the surface of the sun. The famous 
American astronomer Charles E. St- John, of the Mount i son 
Observatory, once expressed this in a lecture 5 in the following words; 

Jfot only Is the motion of the earth In space controlled by tin. masterful -un, 
but wliat In more directly evident tho sun Is Hie pract 01 ^ 11 

light and beat, without which life, os we know Li, not eilat flpj lte 

earth. Someone has &aid that If the earth were cut off from all solar radlatSo 
for a single mouth, all life would be extinguished and the world become a 
frozen waste. It la not so evident, but as clearly true, that the energy stor » 
wood, coal, ell, ami gas has come to us from the sun, Inder i te 11 
Sunlight, particularly of the red and blue components, the carbon d oxide of 
the atmosphere la taken tn by the leaves of trees and plants an ae i i HI ' _ 

form the complex constituents of plant growth, mainly compounds J™*™ 
with bydiareu, oxygen, and nitrogen, Tbelr chemical transformation require 
the absorption of energy which Is accnmulatcd and stored in then compounds, 
to he released and again transformed when they arc burned rapidly in orr i 
combustion, or slowly lo our own bodies. Every heart bwt, «W breath we 
take, every thought, and every net performed draws Its <>UlW^ 
accumulated solar energy stored up la plant and animal 
formation of solar energy in plant growth takes pace n ie i« 
action of sunlight upon the green coloring matter, the chlorophyll. As]bmi 
engines plants cannot he considered cfflelcnt, tronsformiag as they do only 1 
or percent of the solar energy fading □!»" their leaves, hut 
Is enormous; plants work continually during gruwt an s o , _ , 

permanent forui: these are favorable conditions and result In tramendoim ad- 
for man. The energy of ««1 has waited far his touch many millions 
of years and what. If any. e**pra his wasteful u*> *ni «dm 
millions yel without lues of its potential entfST* TU* ene kY , . 

stored in the water lifted into the atmosphere by the aim's power nod corrieii 
by wind-driven clouds to higher regions, whence It fails as rain or snow, 
renewing tho reservoirs and so rendering then; a practically exhaustion source 

of power. 


xnhar lecture, sl*m under lie iu*Bl«* cf m* Bmllhwl- imdmtte. on April 
'^Tbn AUulto Slalil Lecture* in AilronOPy, SaO FranelacO, IB10. 
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The ex net. amount of solar radiation is known mainly from the 
measurements made by the observers of the .Smithsimian Institution. 
Dr. Cl G. Abbot and his collaborators, at Washington, D, C,, and at 
various stations on the globe. On each square centimeter of a sphere 
whose radius is the mean distance of the earth from the sun, falls 1.0 
calories per minute. The distance of the sun from the earth is S3 
million miles, and from this we can readily find the enormous amount 
of energy released by a square centimeter of the surface of the sun. 
about 1,300 calories per second. By the laws of radiation we may 
then calculate the effective temperature of the solar surface to be 
about 5,7(J0°. The mass of the sun is 333,000 times the inass of the 
earth, and we may conclude that on the average each gram of the 
solar mass loses 1.4 calories per year. During a few thousand mil¬ 
lion years, which wc assume to be the age of the sun, the amount 
becomes tremendous. 

There have been different theories as to the origin of the energy 
output of the sun. We have had mechanical theories which assume 
that the source of energy is tho kinetic energy of meteorites captured 
by the sun, or the potential energy lost by the shrinking of the entire 
Iwdy of the sun in a process of contraction. We know now beyond 
doubt that the main source of energy is of inner-atomic origin. In 
the interior of the sun tho temperature and density must increase 
immensely toward the center. The mass of the interior consists 
mainly of hydrogen and helium in fairly equal amounts, whereas the 
amount of all other elements together is only about 12 percent of the 
entire mass. A11 elements will be in a high stage of ionization. The 
ionized hydrogen atoms, or protons, will fairly'often hit each other, 
as well as the nuclei of other atoms, and if the impact carries suffi- 
dent energy a nuclear reaction may take place. 

There is in the sun a central core of n temperature of about 25 mil¬ 
lion degrees, which is sufficient to produce certain nuclear reactions 
ihat release a great amount of energy. The intermediate region be¬ 
tween the core and tile surface of the sun has a great power of absorp¬ 
tion on the stream of light generated in tho central regions. This 
light is of very short wavelength, corresponding to X-raya and y rays. 
In the regions close to the surface the density decreases rapidly out¬ 
ward, till we reach the photospheric layers, from which we receive 
light directly. The sun has no fixed boundary, and the decrease of 
density of the gaseous layers is quite continuous. From the photo- 
spheric layers there is a continuous transition to the sums “atmos- 
phere,” which we define ns the layers where the absorption lines in the 
solar spectrum are formed* 

The upper part of the sun's atmosphere is tho chromosphere. It 
lias in general a very irregular structure, and it is from the chrome- 
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sphere that the solar prominences extend widely outward, in a U rCilt 
variety of sizes and shapes. Outside the chromosphere the solar co¬ 
rona extends m its streamlined structure resembling (he lines of force 
about a magnetized sphere. As we shall see later, the temperature 
in the high solar atmosphere increases outward, reaching very high 

values in the thin matter of the corona. 

The nuclear processes responsible for the release of energy m the 
central regions of the sun are mainly the combination of two protons 
into a nucleus of heavy hydrogen, deuterium, and a ccrUiin cycle 
of atomic permutations involving nuclei of carbon, nitrogen, and 
nsveen, which is maintained by impacts between protons and the 
nuclear isotopes C" and O* of carbon and N 1 * and IP of nitrogen. 
The net result of the cycle, which has been demonstrated especially 
by H- A. Eethe, is the combination of four hydrogen atoms into one 
atom of helium. It has been proved that the two proe^sos mentioned 
are entirely sufficient to explain the rate of radiation of the sun. 1 he 
total lifetime of the sun, during which tire main mass of hydrogen is 
transformed into deuterium and helium, 1ms been estimated to be of 
the order of magnitude of 10 thousand million years I lie sun is an 
enormous atomic pile, and the same must be true for the stars in gen¬ 
eral, though the atomic processes are not necessarily the same for stare 

energy released from the core paves its way to the surface of 
the sun by a very complicated process of successive ^o^on and 
emission and is steadily transformed m this way into radian 
a successively lower temperature, until it readies the ph^phenc 
layers at the surface, which have an effective temper^ of 

TIic main part of the mass of the sun is in J**™- 

which means that each element of the mass absorbs and ****** 
same amount of energy. An exception is probably the central core, 

, , *, ■ „" fl f *1.0 ™te of release of inner-atomic energy, 

where the rapid increase ut the rare 11 ,, . t tb 

when we approach the center, makes conditions unstable so that there 

will occurs turbulent motion with steady interchange of matter be- 
win occur a aurface 0 f the sim the conditions of 

tween different e - - The wdl-known phenomenon that 

radiative equilibrium st ill prevail. Lh^^M P“™ . j 

the intensitv of the solar disk decreases from the center to the cUge, 

ndmSmore strongly in violet than in red 

tiUd.ely to a high d'«i» of occurM}' by to tooty of mtouv. 
'‘'if'^.'.v'kkin however, tint to conditions of equilibrium mo not 

-f«««■- ^ r ! r- 1, 

viewed under great magnification, shows a complicate! network of 
(loo ^Lino. a phenomenon tot is colled to gnmolotuon o ^to ^ 
surface The grains have a diameter of the order of SOO hilom 
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imd a duration of a few minutes. The granulation bears witness of 
the existence of turbulent gaseous layers in the photosphere. 

Local disturbances of the equilibrium are the sunspots and all the 
phenomena associated wilh the formation of the spots. The fre¬ 
quency of the spots follows the well-known 11-year period. In the 
beginning of a new cycle the spots appear in high heliographic lati¬ 
tude, and then, as the cycle proceeds, the spots appear closer and 
closer to the Equator, The electromagnetic fields associated with 
sunspots are of extremely great interest. The spots often appear in 
pairs of opposite magnetic polarities, or in groups in which a line 
may be drawn between spots of opposite polarities. During a certain 
cycle there is a Used rule according to which the poles follow each 
other m the direction of rotation. If a south pole follows a north 
pole in the northern hemisphere, the opposite order will hold in the 
southern hemisphere. From one cycle to the nest the order changes 
in both hemispheres. This shows that the true sunspot cycle em¬ 
braces two 11-year periods, thus 22 years. 

Ihe most important instrument for investigating the surface of 
the sou is the spectroholiograph. In this instrument, which was ds^ 
sngned over 50 years ago independently by G. E. Hale ami H Des- 
Iandres, the solar surface is photographed in light of a very small 
interval in wavelength. Most often the spectroheiiograms are taken 
m light which is contained within a certain absorption line in the 
solur spectrum. The color band of the solar spectrum is not a con¬ 
tinuous one, but is broken by an immense number of absorption lines, 
the Fraunhofer lines, which correspond to the characteristic lines of 
the atoms of various elements that are present in the solar atmosphere. 
The ’"^Fetation of these lines as belonging to various elements 
opened up the field of solar physics. About 25 years ago H. K. Russell 
allowed how the intensity of the lines allow us to draw conclusions as 
to the amounts m which the various elements occur in the atmosphere 
of the stm. Lsually the spectroheiiograms are taken in one of the 
heapr lines of ionized calcium, the Fraunhofer lines H and K, fir in 
the hydrogen lines, for instance the red H«. The photographs in H 
or K show the wide and bright “flocculi” or chromospheric famine, 
of lom/ed calcium which arc often conspicuously dense about the sun¬ 
spots. Spectroheiiograms in the hydrogen lines are of verv snecial 
importance They show often narrow, bright areas which develop 
rapidh, often v, ithin a few hours, the so-called solar “flares. 11 These 
eruptions are often connected with disturbances in the terrestrial 
magnetism and ,n the ionospheric layers, and are often accompanied 
by the appearance of bright aurorae. The disturbances in the iono¬ 
sphere often cause interruptions in the transmission of radio waves. 

The spectroheiiograms m H« show narrow, dark “filaments” of 
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hydrogen which have often nn enormous extension. When the spec- 
troheliograms are extended over the limb of the sun, we find that 
these filaments are continued as bright prominences outside of the 
limb. The development of the prominences have been studied with 
great advantage cinematograph ically, especially by 13. Lyot, K. 
McMath, and D. H. Merced, with a great acceleration of the t ime scale. 
The mechanism underlying the formation and decay of prominences 
offers a great many questions which are as yet unsolved. 

The study of the solar corona was earlier confined to the total 
eclipses of the sun. The French astronomer B. Lyot, of Mendon, lias 
constructed an instrument, “the corona graphby which the inner 
parts of the corona may be photographed in full daylight. 1 lie spec¬ 
trum of the corona is mainly continuous, owing fa u reflection of sun¬ 
light by free electrons, but shows also certain emission lines. The 
identification of these lines has been singularly difficult. At last the 
Swedish physicist B, Edh'n solved the riddle, and showed that the 
lines wore due to extremely highly ionized atoms. 1 he intense green 
line is due to iron that has lost 13 electrons. The corresponding tem¬ 
perature of the corona is extremely high, several hundred thousand 
degrees. Several theories have been advanced to explain 
corona has such a liigh temperature, but there arc still many questio 
in this connection that have not yet been answered. , 

Though the prominences, as well ns the corona, may now be studied 
in full daylight, the total eclipses of the sun still piny » * < 1 P 
the£ physics of the sun. Moreover, 
the occurrence of an eclipse on various places along the echp» 
may give important information about the exact shape of our 

^Ancient eclipses receded in the countries .bnnt th. 

hove proved to be «l importance m nn.wer.ng &“«”w»re- 

secular increase in the time of revoh.t.on of the earth. W. may re 

eonstruet by modem theory the track of the eclipse, 

lion that our nnit of time, the sidereal ”* “ d ^ 

umcbangetL The difference between 1 e ° 0 , ^ the coiicliiaion 

modem computations has enabled astrottoaiera ot a 
that there is nn increase in the tone of revol .1 on ™ 

order of one-thousandth of a second per centnrj. 1 'l',’T®*. ... 
to the friction of the tidal ware ia the ocean, especially in shallow 

waters close to certain coast lines. , , i; aTe 

To the astrophysicist the beginning and end of a tota 
of special interest. When the last E hn.pso of An >"*«“"*?” J[ 
surface uf the sun vanishes, the spec mm ehmi^ 
instead of the absorption spectrum of the sukr ^ „ 

sieu spectrum of the ehromespbere. Th.s so-called flash spectrum 
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consists of a scries of bright lines, and appears as an inversion of the 
ordinary solar spectrum. This spectrum is of very great importance 
for tile study of the extreme layers of the sun, and it has been ob¬ 
served very completely, especially by W, W. Campbell, of the Lick 
Observatory, and by S. A. Mitchell, of the Lander McCormick Ob¬ 
servatory. S. A. Mitchell, D. H. Menzel, and R. Wlldt have drawn 
elaborate conclusions as to the physical constitution of the sun’s outer 
layers from studies of the flash spectrum. In these studies spectra 
of fairly large dispersion have been used. 
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h or a photometric study of the rapid change in the spectrum at 
the beginning nnd end of a total eclipse considerably smaller diaper- 
Mon may lie used, and in this case it is of advantage to photograph 
the spectrum with a motion-picture camera. A rather successful 
attempt at a cinematographic study of the flush spectrum was made 
m Sweden by 0. Wiberg and myself at the total eclipse in 1027. At 
the same eclipse the Polish astronomer T. Bauachiewios developed 
a method of determining very' exactly the times of contact between 
the limbs of the sun and moon by direct cinematography of the sun 
at the beginning and end of the partial and total phases of the eclipse 
and by a study of the details of the lunar limb which produce the 
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so-called “Baily’s beads'" at the beginning and end of the total 
eclipse. The cinematography of the Hash spectrum may serve the 
same purpose, and hits even some advantage because of tho exact 
spedrophotometric methods that may be applied hi this case. 

If the contacts may be defined and measured accurately enough, 
observations of tlie contacts at various points along the track of die 
eclipse may give very exact information as to the distances between 
the points of observation on the surface of the earth. The in forma¬ 
tion obtained has thus a direct geodetic interest. The first attempt 
to make a geodetic application of the determination of eclipse con¬ 
tacts was made by Bunachiewiez, and after him the idea was taken 
up with very great interest by the Finnish astronomer and geodesist, 



v - 


Kama* 4— ’ Tins lunnr contour determined photometrically from the records of 
the Sail-Spectrum according to the results from the Stockholm expedition (full- 
dmwn curve) and the Lund expedition (dotted curve). Second contact. 


I. Bonsdorff. Attempts to apply the cinematographic methods of 
contact determination have been made by Finnish and Swedish eclipse 
expeditions using direct cinematography of the solar disk, as well as 
cinematography of the flash spectrum. 

At the eclipse in northern Sweden in 1945 the three Swedish ob¬ 
servatories of Lund, Stockholm, and Uppsala had the cinematography 
of the flash spectrum on their programs, with elaborate instrumental 
equipments. The exact timing of each exposure on the film was made 
by recording the exposures together with time signals by means of a 
cathode-ray oscillograph. Very appropriate instruments of this kind 
were designed by K G. Malmquist, H. Norinder, W. Stoffregen, and 
L. Stigma He The cinematographic film was photometrically stand¬ 
ardized by means of a sensitometer. 

The photometric measurements allow us to determine the rate of 
decrease of the intensity of the continuous spectrum at the 
limb of the sun, i. e., the “sharpness” of the limb. It has been found 
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by H. Kristenson and myself to amount to about five magnitudes per 
second of arc. A certain arbitrary layer may be assumed to define the 
“photosphere.'* When the decrease of intensity with height over the 
photosphere is known, each measurement of the intensity of tlve con- 
tinuous spectrum may be converted into height over the photosphere* 
The measurements on various spectral images on the film therefore 
give the profile of the lunar contour in relation to the photosphere. 
In this way each spectral image links together the solar and lunar 
limbs with extreme accuracy and we may define and measure the con¬ 
tact with a mean error of only a few hundredths of a second. As 
intermediary, when defining the contact, F. Hay ns map of the lunar 
contour for different degreed of libration may be used with advantage. 


twite/ 

A&uairte AtaWti 



Fioube i>.—The lunar concur determined photometricallyfrom tlie records of the 
flash spectrum no wiping to (lie results from (lie Stockholm expedition (full 
drawn curve) iittd tlie Lund expedition (dotted curve). Third contact. 


-rmfrnfup. 


The comparison of contours with respect to the photosphere for 
points along the eclipse track enables us to find the difference be¬ 
tween tlie times at which a given contact occurs at different places 
with a very great accuracy. If E, and E* (fig. 6) are two points 
at which contacts are being observed, and if we know the motion ot the 
moon and the distance between the earth and tlie moon, the difference 
in time for the two places will allow us to determine the true distance 


E//E, between the two places. 

At the total eclipse of May 20, m", an attempt to apply the 
cinematographic methods for contact determinations ^- |S mta i j 
expeditions sent by the Finnish Geodetic Institute and by 
graphical Survey Office in Sweden, in collaboration w.th the Swedish 
observatories of Lund, Stockholm, and Uppsala, to Brazil and to 
French Togoland and the Gold Coast. On account of bad weather 
tit the place of the Swedish Brazil expedition, cinematography of 
the Hash spectrum could only bo carried through on the African side. 

The nest eclipse that will allow a connection in this way between 
America and Europe occurs on June 30, i l -)u-L 
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Observations of tlm kind evidently connect the motion of the moon T 
the distance of the moon, and distances on the earth in a very inter¬ 
esting way* which may refine our knowledge concerning our own globe* 
as w ell as concerning its satellite, the moon. 



Figure 0.— Schematic picture showing meamirfcmCDt of on the earth by- 

eon tact determ Snathes at an eclipse. If the eoDtacta arc obser ted when the 
tfone of the lunar shadow points at E, and !■:„ the distance od the eurtli corrected 
for the rotation of the oarth in the Etme Interval between the two observation* 

\S I'i'J'4, 

It Is typical for science to proceed in successive approximations 
toward Increased knowledge* New connections between observed 
phenomena offer the possibility of penetrating the secrets of nature 
in greater and greater detail This is true also for the wonderful 
mechanism of our solar system. Even if the astronomer nowadays is 
often carried by his ambition to study distant galaxies, it is still true 
that some of the deepest secrets of nature that can come within the 
working field of the astronomer lie hidden within the limits of our 
own solar system, and, above all, in the eut) itself, the patient donor 
of all good gifts to our planet and to mankind. 
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Solur flurr pfcminurjijihH tiy \ . Ghnmu ni the Slock- 2, Pmminen™ nonnatlcri wflh spot group, M&v 25, 151-18, 
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Plate 3 



1. Prominence nhoto^nphed ou November 2S t 1948, by Y. Obmcn, Stockholm 

Observatory, 
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WHAT IS AN ELEMENTARY PARTICLE? * 


By E. ScubcSdS^eb 

Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 
Dublin, Ireland 


1. A PARTICLE IS ROT AN INDIVIDUAL 

Atomism in its latest form is called quantum mechanics. It has 
extended its range to comprise* besides ordinary matter, all kinds of 
radiation, including light—in brief, all forms of energy, or mary 
matter being one of them. In the present form of thetheory the 
“atoms' 1 are electrons, protons, photons, mesons, etc. ie generic 
name is elementary particle, or merely particle. T e term fi om 
has very wisely been retained for chemical atoms, though it has 

become a misnomer. , , 

This essay deals with the elementary particle, more particularly 
with a certain feature that this concept has aequired-or rather lost- 
in quantum mechanics. I mean this: That the elementary paitic e ib 
not an individual; it cannot be identified, it lacks ‘sameness. The 
fact is known to every physicist, but is Tarely gi\en any prominence 
in surveys readable by nonspecialists. In technical language it is 
covered by saying that the particles “obey 11 new-fangled statistics, 
either Einstcin-Bose or Eermi-Dirac statistics. The implication, far 
from obvious, is that the unsuspected epithet “this is not quite^prop¬ 
erly applicable to, say, an electron, except yvith caution, m a restated 
sense, and sometimes not at all. My objective here is to explain this 
point and to give it the thought it deserves. In order to create a foil 
for the discussion, let me summarize in sections 2-5 what we are usually 
told about particles and waves in the new physics, 

3. CURRENT VIEWS; THE AMALGAMATION OF PARTICLES AND 

Our image of the material world had been made up of two kinds 
of “fitting-waves and particles. The former were instanced 
mainly, if not exclusively, by Maxwell’s waves of electromagne m 
energy, comprising such as arc used in radio, ight, X-rays, and 
gamma-rays. Material bodies were said to consist of particles. O 
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was also familiar with jets of particles, called corpuscular rajs, such 
as cathode rajs, beta-rays, alpha-rays, anode rajs, etc. Particles 
would emit and absorb waves. For instance,cathode rays (electrons), 
when slowed down by colliding with atoms, emit X-rays. The dis¬ 
tinction between particles and waves was, however, considered as 
clear-cut as that between a violin and its sound. An examinee wlio 
alleged cathode rays to be waves, or X-rays to be jets of particles, 
would have got very bad marks. 

In the new setting of ideas the distinction has vanished, because it 
was discovered that all particles have also wave properties, and vice 
versa. Neither of the two concepts must be discarded; they must be 
amalgamated. Which aspect obtrudes itself depends not. on the 
physical object, but on the experimental device set up to examine it. 
A jet of cathode rays, for example, produces in a Wilson cloud chamber 
discrete tracks of water droplets—curved tracks if there is a magnetic 
field to deflect the electrons, otherwise straight alignments of droplets. 
We cannot but interpret them as truces of the paths of single elec¬ 
trons. Yet the same jet, after crossing a narrow tube placed at right 
angles to it and containing crystal powder, will produce on a photo¬ 
graphic plate at some distance behind the tube a pattern of concentric 
circles. This pattern cun be understood in all its details when looked 
upon as the interference pattern of waves, and in no other way. In¬ 
deed, it bears a dose resemblance to similarly produced X-ray 
patterns. 

The suspicion arises: are the conical jets that impinge on the 
photographic plate and form the pattern of circles really cathode 
rays; are they not perhaps secondary X-rays? The suspicion has 
to be dismissed, for the whole system of circles can be displaced by 
a magnet, while X-rays cannot; moreover, by putting a lead screen 
with n small hole in it in the place of the photographic plate, a jetlet 
can be isolated from one of the conical jets and made to display any 
of the typical particle characters of cathode rays; it will produce 
discrete tracks in a cloud chamber; bring about discrete discharges 
in a Geigcr-Midler counter; and charge up a Faraday cage in which 
it is intercepted. 

A vast amount of experimental evidence clinches the conviction that 
wave characteristics and particle characteristics are never encountered 
singly, but always in a union* they form different aspects of the same 
phenomenon, and indeed of all physical phenomena. The union is not 
a loose or superficial one. It would be quite unsatisfactory to consider 
cathode rays to consist both of particles and of waves. In the early 
days of the new theory it was suggested that the particles might be 
singular spots within the waves, actually singularities in the meaning 
of the mathematician. The white crests on a moderately rough sea 
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would be a fairly adequate simile. The idea was very soon abandoned. 

It seems that both concepts, that of waves and tlmt of particles, have 
to be mod died considerably, so as to attain a true amalgamation. 

3. CURRENT VIEWS; THE NATURE OF WAVES 

The waves, so we are told, must not be regarded as quite veal w&vea. 
It is true that they produce interference patterns—which is the crucial 
test that in the case of light had removed all doubts as to the reality of 
the waves. However, we are now told that all waves, including light, 
ought rather to be looked upon as ‘‘probability waves." I hey are only 
a mathematical device for computing the probability of finding a 
particle in certain conditions, for instance (in the above example), the 
probability of an electron hitting the photographic plate within a 
small specified area. There it is registered by acting on a gram of 
silver bromide. The interference pattern is to be regarded as a statis¬ 
tical registration of the impinging electrons. The waves are in this 
context sometimes referred to as guiding wave^-gmding or directing 
tlio particles on their paths. The guidance is not to be regarded as a 
rigid one; it merely constitutes a probability. The dear-cut pattern 
is a statistical result, its definiteness being due to the enormous number 

of particles* ., . ,. , « - 

Here I cannot refrain from mentioning tin objection which is too 

obvious not to occur to the reader. Something that influences the 
phvsical behavior of something else must not in any respect be called 
less real than the something it influences-whatever meaning we may 
give to the dangerous epithet “real” It is certainly useful to recall 
at times that all quantitative models or images conceived by the physi¬ 
cist are, epistemologically, only mathematical devices for computing 
observable events, but I cannot see tlmt this applies more to, say, 
light waves than to, say, oxygon molecules. 

4 CURRENT VIEWS: THE NATURE OF PARTICLES (UNCERTAINTY 

RELATION) 

As regards the modification required in the concept of a particle, 
the stress is on Heisenberg's uncertainty relation. The so-called 
classical mechanics hinged on Galileo’s and Newtons discovery that 
the thing which in a moving body is determined -t any n^ant by 
other bodies in its environment is only and precisely its accehnit on, 
or, in mathematical terms, the second derivatives with respect to 
of the coordinates. The first derivatives, commonly called the J- 

ss ^ 

an antiquated but convenient word). Ihus, to tiescrme ree 
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tary state of a particle, two independent data were required: its co¬ 
ordinates and their first time derivatives, or ubiety and velocity. 
According to the new theory less is required, and less is obtainable. 
Either of the two data can be given with arbitrary accuracy, provided 
that no store is set on the other, but both cannot be known together 
with absolute precision. One may not even conceive of both as having 
absolutely sharp values at the same instant. They mutually blur each 
other, as it were. Broadly speaking, the product of the latitudes of 
their respective inaccuracies cannot be reduced below a fixed constant. 
For an electron, this constant happens to be about 1 if the units 
centimeter and second are used. Thus, if the velocity of an electron 
is considered sharp with a latitude of only 1 centimeter per second, 
its location has to be considered as blurred within the latitude of 1 
centimeter. The strangeness does not lie in the mere existence of 
inaccuracies, for the particle might be a thing of vague and change¬ 
able extension, within which slightly different velocities prevailed at 
different spots. Then, however, a sharp location or ubiety would 
probably entail a sharply defined velocity and vice versa. Actually 
it is just the other way round. 

5 . CURRENT VIEWS: THE MEANING OF THE UNCERTAINTY 

RELATION 

Two links connect this strange and certainly very fundamental 
statement to other parts of the theory. It can be arrived at by de¬ 
claring that a particle is equivalent to its guiding wave, and has 
no characteristics save those indicated by the guiding wave according 
to a certain code. The code is simple enough. The ubiety is indi¬ 
cated by the extension of the wave, the latitude in the velocity by the 
range of wave numbers. “Wave number' 5 is short for reciprocal of 
the wavelength. Each wave number corresponds to a certain velocity 
proportional to it. That is the code. It is a mathematical truism 
that the smaller a w ave group, the wider is the (minimum) spread of 
its wave numbers. 

Alternatively, we may scrutinize the experimental procedure for 
determining either the ubiety or the velocity. Any such measuring 
device implies a transfer of energy between the particle and some 
measuring instrument—eventually the observer himself, who ha* to 
lake a reading. This means an actual physical interference with the 
particle. The disturbance cannot be arbitrarily reduced, because 
energy is not exchanged continuously but in portions. We are given 
to understand that, when measuring one of the two items, ubiety or 
velocity, we interfere with the other the more violently the higher 
the precision we aim at We blur its value within a latitude inversely 
proportional to the latitude of error allowed in the first. 
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In both explanations the wording seems to suggest that the uncer¬ 
tainty or lack of precision refers to the attainable knowledge about n 
particle rather than to its nature. Indeed, by saying that we disturb 
or change a measurable physical quantity we logically imply that it 
has certain values before and after our interference, whether we know 
rhem or not. And in the first explanation, involving the wave, if wc 
call it a guiding wave how should it guide the particle on its path, j f the 
particle has not got a path 3 If we say the wave indicates the probabil¬ 
ity of finding the particle at A, or at B, or at C—this seems to imply 
that the particle is at one, and one only, of these places; and sumlarly 
for the velocity. (Actually the wave docs indicate both probabilities 
simultaneously, one by its extension, the other by its wave numbers.) 
However, the current view does not accept either ubiety or velocity as 
permanent objective realities. It stresses the word “finding. Finding 
the particle at point A docs not imply that it has been there before. 
We are more or less given to understand that our measuring device 
has brought it there or “concentrated” it at that point, while at the 
same time we have disturbed its velocity. And this does not imply 
that the velocity “had” a value. We have only disturbed or changed 
the probability of finding this or that value of the velocity if we 
measure it. The implications as to “being” or ‘‘having are miscon¬ 
ceptions. to be blamed on language. Positivist philosophy is invoked 
to tell us that we must not distinguish between the knowledge we 
can obtain of a physical object and its actual state. The two are one. 


6. CRITICISM OF THE UNCERTAINTY RELATION 

I will not discuss hero that tenet of positivist philosophy. I fully 
agree that the uncertainty relation has nothing to do with incomplete 
knowledge. It docs not reduce the amount of information attainable 
about a particle as compared with views held previously. Hie conclu¬ 
sion is that these views were wrong and we must give them up. We 
must not believe that the completer description they demanded about 
what is really going on in the physical world is conceivable, but m 
practice unobtainable. This would mean clinging to the old view 
Still, it docs not necessarily follow that we must give up speaking and 
thinking in terms of what is really going on in the physical world. It 
has become a convenient habit to picture it as a reality. In every day 
life wc all follow this habit, even those philosophers who opposed it 
theoretically, such as Bishop Berkeley. Such theoretical contmve^y 
is on a different plane. Physics has nothing to do with it 1 lwsics 
takes its start from everyday experience, which it continues by more 
subtle means. It remains akin to it, does not t ranscend ,t genencall), 
it cannot enter into another realm. Discoveries in phys.es cannot m 
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themselves—so X believe—have the authority of forcing us to put an 
end to the habit of picturing the physical world as a reality, 

X believe the situation is this* We have taken over from previous 
theory the idea of a particle and all the technical language concerning 
iL This idea is inadequate. It constantly drives our mind to ask 
information which has obviously no significance. Its imaginative 
structure exhibits features which are alien to the real particle. An 
adequate picture must not trouble us with tins disquieting urge; it 
must be incapable of picturing more than there is; it must refuse any 
further addition. Most people seem to think that no such picture can 
be found* One may, of course, point to the circumstantial evidence 
(which I am sorry to say is not changed by this essay) that in fact 
none has been found I can, however, think of some reasons for this* 
apart, from the genuine intricacy of the case* The palliative, taken 
from positivist philosophy and purporting to be a reasonable way out, 
was administered fairly early and authoritatively. It seemed to re¬ 
lieve us from the search for what I should call real understanding; 
it even rendered the endeavor suspect, as betraying an unpinlosophical 
mind—the mind of a child who regretted the loss of Its favorite toy 
(the picture or model) and would not realize that it was gone forever* 
As a second point, I submit that the difficulty may be intimately con¬ 
nected with the principal subject of this paper, to which I shall now 
turn without further delay. The uncertainty relation refers to the 
particle. I lie particle, as we shall see, is not an identifiable individual. 
It may indeed well be: that no individual entity can be conceived which 
would answer the requirements of the adequate picture stated above. 

It is not at all easy to realize this lack of individuality and to find 
words for It A symptom is that the probability interpretation, unless 
it is expressed in the most highly technical language of mathematics, 
seems to hr vague as to whether the wave gives information about one 
particle or about an ensemble of particles. It is not always quite clear 
whether it indicates the probability of finding “the* particle or of 
finding “a 1 particle, or indicates the likely or average number of par¬ 
ticles in, say, a given small volume. Moreover, the most popular view 
on probability tends to obliterate these differences. It is true that 
exact mathematical tools are available to distinguish between them. 
A point of general interest is involved, which I will explain. A 
method of dealing with the problem of many particles was indicated 
in 1926 by the present writer* The method uses waves in many-dimen¬ 
sional space, in a manifold of 8 If dimensions, N being the number of 
particles. Deeper insight led to its improvement. The step leading 
to tliis improvement is of momentous significance. The many-dimen¬ 
sional treatment has been superseded by so-called second quantization, 
which is mathematically equivalent to uniting into one three-dimem 
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sional formulation the cases A f -0, 1, 2, S . , . (to infinity} of the 
many-dimensional treatment This highly ingenious device includes 
the so-called new statistics, with winch we shall have to deal below in 
much simpler terms. It is the only precise formulation of the views 
now held, and the one that is always used. What is so very significant 
in our present context is that one cannot avoid leaving indeterminate 
the nuiuber of the particles dealt with. It is thus obvious that they 
are not individuals. 


7, THE NOTION OF A PIECE OF MATTER 

1 wish to set forth a view on matter and the material universe, to 
which Ernst Mach [l], 1 Bertrand Bussell [2], and others were led by 
a careful analysis of concepts. It differe from the popular view, ft e 
are, however, not concerned with the psychological origin of the con¬ 
cent of matter but with its epistemological analysis, ihe attitude is 
so simple that it can hardly claim complete novelty; some pre- 
Soeratics, including the materialist Democritus [3], were nearer to 
it than wore the great men who resuscitated science and molded it 
during the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. 

According to this view, a piece of matter is the name we fpve to a 
continuous string of events that succeed each other in time, manedi- 
ately successive ones being as a rule closely similar I he single event 
is an inextricable complex of sextos, of associated mi V ““jg 
and of expectations associated with the former two. The senates 
prevail in the case of an unknown object, say a distant white pstehon 
the rotxd, which might be a stone, snow, salt, a cat or a dog, a white 
shirt or blouse, a handkerchief. Even so, within the, 
of events we usually know from general expense* how MwJ 
the chances caused by motions of our own body, in particular of our 
direction of "S L soon as the nature of the object is recognized, 
images and expectations begin to prevail. The latter 
tions as hard, soft, heavy, flexible, rough, smooth, cold, salty, etc., 
associated with the image of touching and handling: they *ho cone*™ 
spontaneous movements or noises such as barking, 
etc. It should be noted that I am not speaking of our though*^or con 
si derations about the object, but of what forms pareclof 

our perception of it-of what it is to us. However, the limit is not 
shari Vs our familiarity with a piece of matter grows, and in par¬ 
ticular as we approach i* scientific aspect, the range of expectations 
in regard to it widens, eventually to include all the information soicnc 
has ascertained, e. g., melting point, solubility, electric 
density chemical and crystalline structure, and so on. At ihe same 
SSLtSlf soMatifmal con, ta H— “» — 
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the object becomes familiar to us, whether by scientific knowledge or 
by everyday use, 

S. INDIVIDUALITY OR "SAMENESS" 

After a certain wealth of association lias come to outshine the core 
of sensates, the latter is no longer needed to keep the complex together. 
It persists even when the contact of our senses with the object tem¬ 
porarily ceases. And more than that: the complex is latently con¬ 
served even when the whole string is interrupted by our turning away 
from the object to others and forgetting all about it. Indeed, this is 
not exceptional, but a rule which—since we sometimes sleep—has no 
exception. But we have adopted the useful device of filling these gaps. 
\\ e supplement the missing parts of the strings relating to pieces of 
matter in our nearer and farther surroundings, to cover the periods 
when we neither watch them nor think of them. When a familiar 
object re-enters our ken, it is usually recognized as a continuation of 
previous appearances, as being the same thing. The relative perma¬ 
nence of individual pieces of matter is the most momentous feature of 
both everyday life and scientific experience. If a familiar article, say 
an earthenware jug, disappears from your room, you are quite sure 
somebody must have taken it away. If after a time it reappears, you 
may doubt whether it really is the same one—breakable objects in such 
circumstances are often not. You may not be able to decide the issue, 
but you will have no doubt that the doubtful siuneiiesg has an indis¬ 
putable meaning that there is an unambiguous answer to vour (piery. 
So firm is our belief in the continuity of the unobserved parts of the 
strings 1 

No doubt the notion of individuality of pieces of matter dates from 
time immemorial. I suppose animals must have it in some way, and 
a dog, when seeking for his ball that has been hidden, displays it very 
plainly. Science has taken it over as a matter of course. It has re¬ 
fined it so as safely to embrace all cases of apparent disappearance of 
matter. The idea that a log which burns away first turns into fire, 
then into ashes and smoke, is not alien to the primitive mind. Science 
has substantiated it; though the appearance in bulk may change, the 
ultimate constituents of the matter do not. This was (in spite of his 
occasional skepticism mentioned above) the teaching of Democritus. 
Neither he nor Dalton doubted that an atom which w as originally pres¬ 
ent in the block of wood is afterward either in the ashes or in the 
smoke. 

0. TUB BEARING ON ATOMISM 

In the new turn of atomism that began with the papers of Heisen¬ 
berg and of de Broglie in 1925 such an attitude has to be abandoned. 
Ihis is the most startling revelation emerging from the ensuing de- 
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velopment, and the feature which in the long run is bound to have the 
most important consequences. If we wish to retain atomism we are 
forced by observed facts to deny the ultimate constituents of matter 
the character of identifiable individuals. Until recently, a tourists of 
all ages, for all 1 know, bad transferred that characteristic from visi¬ 
ble and palpable pieces of matter to the atoms, which they could not see 
or touch or observe singly. Now we do observe single particles; we 
see their tracts in the cloud chamber and in photographic emulsions; 
wo register the practically simultaneous discharges caused by a single 
swift particle in two or three Geiger counters placed at several yards’ 
distance from each other. Yet we must deny the particle the dignity 
of being an absolutely identifiable individual. Formerly, if a physi¬ 
cist were asked what stuff the atoms themselves were made of, he might 
smile and shirk the answer. If the inquirer insisted on the question 
whether he might imagine them as small unchangeable hits of ordinary 
matter, he would get the smiling reply that there was no point in doing 
so but that it would do no harm. The formerly meaningless question 
lias now gained significance. The answer is definitely in the nega¬ 
tive. An atom lacks the most primitive property wo associate with a 
piece of matter in ordinary life. Some philosophers of the past, if 
the case could bo put to them, would say that the modern atom con¬ 
sists of no stuff at all but is pure shape. 

10. THE MEANING OF TEE NEW STATISTICS 

We must at last proceed to give the reasons for this change of atti¬ 
tude in a more comprehensible form than at the end of section 6. It 
rests on the so-called new statistics. There are two of them. One is 
the Boee-Einstein statistics, whose novelty and relevance were first 
stressed by Finstein. Tho other is the Fermi-Dirnc statistics, of 
which the most pregnant expression is Pauli’s exclusion principle, I 
shall try to explain the new statistics, and its relation to the old classi¬ 
cal or Boltzmann statistics, to those who have never heard about such 
things and perhaps may be pulled by what “statistics” means in this 
context, I shall use an instance from everyday life. It may seem 
childishly simple, particularly because we have to choose small num¬ 
bers—actually 2 and 3-in Older to make the arithmetic surveyable. 
Apart from this, the illustration is completely adequate and covers 
the actual situation. 

Three schoolboys, Tom, Dick, and Harry, deserve a reward, lho 
teacher has two rewards to distribute among them. Before doing so, 
Ho wishes to realize for himself how many differant distributions are 
at all possible. This is the only question we investigate (we are not 
interested in his eventual decision). It is a statistical question: to 
count the number of different distributions. The pomt is that the 
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answer depends on the nature of the rewards. Three different kinds 
of reward will illustrate the three kinds of statistics. 

(e) The two rewards are two memorial coins with portraits of New¬ 
ton and Shakespeare respectively. The teacher may give Newton 
either to Tom or to Dick or to Harry, and Shakespeare either to Tom 
or to Dick or to Harry, Thus there are 3 times 3, that is 9, different 
distributions (classical statistics). 

(£) The two rewards are two shilling-pieces (which, for our pur¬ 
pose, wo must regard as indivisible quantities). They can be given to 
two different boys, the third going without. In addition to these three 
possibilities there are three more: either Tom or Dick or Harry re¬ 
ceives 2 shillings. Thus there are six different distributions (Boee- 
Einstein statistics). 

(o) The two rewards are two vacancies in the football team that is 
to play for the school. In this case two boys can join the team, and 
one of the three is left out. Thus there are three different distribu¬ 
tions (Fctnu-Dirae statistics). 

Let mo mention right away: the rewards represent the particles, 
two of the same kind in every case; the boys represent states the par¬ 
ticle can assume. Thus, “Newton is given to Dick” means: the par¬ 
ticle Newton takes on the state Dick, 

Notice that the counting is natural, logical, and indisputable in 
every case. It is uniquely determined by the nature of the object— 
memorial coins, shillings, memberships. They are of different cate¬ 
gories. Memorial coins are individuals distinguished from one an¬ 
other. Shillings, for all intents and purposes, are not, but they are 
still cupuble of being owned in the plural. It makes a difference 
whether you have 1 shilling, or 2 or 3. There is no point in two boys 
exchanging their shillings, It does change the situation, however, 
if one boy gives up his shilling to another. With memberships, neither 
has a meaning. You can cither belong to a team or not. You cannot 
belong to it twice over. 

Experimental evidence proves that statistical counts referring to 
elementary particles must never follow the pattern (a), but must fol¬ 
low either (6) or (c). Some hold that for all genuinely elementary 
particles (*?) is competent. Such particles, electrons for instance, cor¬ 
respond to membership in a club; I mean to the abstract notion of 
membership, not to the members. Any person eligible to membership 
in that club represents a well-defined state an electron can take on. 
If the person is a member, that means there is an electron in that par¬ 
ticular state. According to Pauli’s exclusion principle, there can 
never lie more than one electron in a particular state. Our simile 
renders this by declaring double membership meaningless—as in most 
clubs it would be. In the course of time the list, of members changes, 
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and membership is now attached to other persons: the electrons have 
gone over into other states. Whether you can, in a loose way, apeak 
of a certain membership going over from Dick to Tom, thenco fioni 
Tom to Harry, etc., depends on the circumstances. They may suggest 
this view, or they may not, but never in an absolute fashion. In this 
our simile is perfect, for it is the same with an electron. Moreover, 
it is quite appropriate to consider the number of members as fluctuat¬ 
ing. Indeed, electrons too are created and annihilated. 

The example may seem odd and inverted. One might think, ,( \\ hj 
cannot the people* be the electrons and various clubs their states? 
That would be so much more natural.” The physicist regrets, but he 
cannot oblige. And this is just the salient point: the actual statistical 
behavior of electrons cannot be illustrated by any simile that rep¬ 
resents them by identifiable things. That is why it follows fioni theii 
actual statistical behavior that they are not identifiable things. 

The (6), illustrating Einstein-Bose statistics, is competent for light 
quanta (photons), inter alia. It hardly needs discussion. It does not 
strike us as so strange for the very reason that it includes light, i. e., 
electromagnetic energy; and energy, in prequantum times, had always 
been thought of in very much the way our simile represents it, viz, as 
having quantity, but no individuality. 


II. RESTRICTED NOTION OF IDENTITY 

The most delicate question is that of the states of, say, «ti electron. 
They are, of course, to be defined not classically, but in the light of 
the uncertainty relation. The rigorous treatment referred to at the 
end of section G is not really based on the notion of “state of one elec¬ 
tron” but on that of “state of the assembly of electrons.” The whole 
list of members of the club, as it were, lias to be envisaged together-- 
or rather several membership lists, corresponding to the several kinds 
of particles that go to compose the physical system under considera¬ 
tion. I mention this, not to go into details about it, but because, taken 
rigorously, the club simile has two flaws. First, the possible states 
of an electron (which we had assimiliated to the persons eligible for 
membership) are not absolutely defined; they depend on the arrange¬ 
ment of the—actual or imagined—experiment. Given this arrange¬ 
ment, the states are well-defined individuals, which the electrons are 
not. They also form-and this is the second flaw of the simile 
well-ordered manifold. That is, there is a meaning in speaking of 
neighboringstates as against such as are more remote from each other. 
Moreover, I believe it is true to say that this order can be conceived in 
such a fashion that, as a rule, whenever one occupied state ceases to be 
occupied, a neighboring state becomes occupied. 
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This explains that* in favorable circumstances, long strings of suc¬ 
cessively occupied states may be produced, similar to those contem¬ 
plated in sections T and 8. Such a string gives the impression of an 
identifiable individual, just as in the case of any object in our daily 
surrounding* It is in this way that we must look upon the tracks in 
the cloud chamber or in a photographic emulsion, and on the (prac¬ 
tically) simultaneous discharges of Geiger counters set in a line, 
which discharges we say are caused by the same particle passing one 
counter after another. In such cases it would be extremely incon¬ 
venient to discard this terminology* There is, indeed, no reason to 
ban it, provided we are aware that, on sober experimental grounds, 
the sameness of a particle is not an absolute concept. It has only n 
restricted significance and breaks down completely in some cases. 

In what circumstances this restricted sameness will manifest itself 
is fairly obvious: namely, when only few states are occupied In the 
region of the state-manifold with which we ate concerned, or, in other 
words, when the occupied states are not too crowded in that region, 
or when occupation is a rare event—the terms a few, 3 * ^crowded, 13 and 
“rare' 3 all referring to the stale-manifold- Otherwise, the strings 
intermingle inextricably and reveal the true situation. In the last 
section we shall formulate the quantitative condition for the prevailing 
of restricted individuality. Now we usk what happens when it is 
obliterated* 

12* CEGWDEDNE&S AND WAVE ASPECT 

One gains the impression that according as the individuality of the 
particles is wiped out by crowding, the particle aspect becomes alto* 
gethcr less and less expedient and has to be replaced by the wave 
aspect. For instance, in the electronic shell of an atom or molecule the 
crowding is extreme, almost all the states within a certain region being 
occupied by electrons. The same holds for the so-called free electrons 
inside a metal* Indeed, in both cases the particle aspect becomes en¬ 
tirely incompetent. On the other hand* in an ordinary gas the mole¬ 
cules arc extremely rare in the wide region of states over which they 
spread. No more than one state in 10,000 or so is occupied* And in¬ 
deed, the theory of gases, bused on the particle aspect, was able to 
attain great perfection long before tile wave nature of ordinary mat¬ 
ter was discovered. (In the last remark I have been speaking of the 
molecules as if they were ultimate particles; this is legitimate as far 
as their translatory motion is concerned.) 

It is tempting to assign to the two rivals, the particle aspect and the 
wave aspect, full competences in the limiting eases of extreme tl rarc- 
fact ion” and extreme ^crowding” respectively. This would separate 
them, as it were, with only some sort of transition required for the 
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intermediate region. Tills idea is not entirely wrong, but it is also 
far from correct* One may remember the interference patterns re¬ 
ferred to in section 2 in evidence of the wave nature of the electron. 
They can be obtained with an arbitrarily faint bundle of cathode rays, 
provided the exposure is prolonged. Thus a typical wave phenomenon 
is produced here, irrespective of crowding. Another instance is this. 
A competent theoretical investigation of the collision of two particles, 
whether of the same or of different kind, has to take account of their 
wave nature. The results are duly applied to the collisions of cosmic- 
ray particles with atomic nuclei in the atmosphere, both being ex¬ 
tremely rarefied in every sense of the word. But perhaps this is triv¬ 
ial ; it only means that even an isolated particle, which gives us the 
illusion of transitory individuality, must yot not be likened to a classi¬ 
cal particle. It remains subject to the uncertainty relation, of which 
the only tolerable image is the guiding wave group. 

13. TEE CONDITION FOR THE PARTICLE ASPECT 

The following is the quantitative condition for strings to develop 
which counterfeit individuals and suggest the particle aspect: the 
product of the momentum p and the average distance l between neigh¬ 
boring particles must be fairly large compared with Planck’s constant 
A; thus 

pi >> h. 

{The momentum p—and not the velocity—is the thing we should 
really have referred to when, in sections 4 and 5, we dealt with the 
uncertainty relation; p is simply the product of the mass and the ve¬ 
locity, unless the latter is comparable with that of light.) 

A large t means a low density in ordinary space. What matters, 
however, is the density in the manifold of states—or phase space, to 
use the technical term. That is why the momentum p comes in. It is 
gratifying to remember that those very obvious strings—visible tracks 
in the cloud chamber or in the photographic emulsion, and simul¬ 
taneous discharges of alined counter;—are all produced by particles 
with comparatively very large momentum. 

The above relation is familiar from the theory of gases, where it 
expresses the condition which must be fulfilled in very good approii 
mation in order that the old classical particle theory of gases should 
apply in verv good approximation. This theory has to be modified 
according to quantum theory when the temperature is very low and at 
the B&ioe time the density very so that the product pi no on^ei 
very large compared with ft. This modification is called the t eoiy 
of degenerate gases, of which the most famous application is that by 
A. Sommerfeld to the electrons inside a metal; we have mentioned 

them before os an instance of extreme crowding. 
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There is the following connection between our relation and the un¬ 
certainty relation. The latter allows one at any moment to distinguish 
a particle from its neighbors by locating it with an error considerably 
smaller than the average distance l. But this entails an uncertainty in 
p. On account of it, as the particle moves on, the uncertainty in the 
location grows. If one demands that it still remain well below l after 
the particle hns covered the distance l, one arrives precisely at the 
above relation. 

But again I must warn of a misconception which the preceding 
sentences might suggest, viz. that crowding only prevents us from 
registering the identity of a particle, and that we mistake one particle 
for the other. The point is that they are not individuals which could 
be confused or mistaken one for another. Such statements are mean¬ 
ingless. 
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Ono of the more difficult fundamental problems which confront 
science today is that of determining the chemical composition of the 
matter of which our universe is made, Man, hound to the sm fuce 
of his planet, can sec the billions of stars existing within the gala 
of which his sun is a member, and the billions of galaxies extending 
in all directions os far as his telescopes can penetrate; but he has 
onlv the light that the stars emit with which to work- He koa* 
that a very large amount of matter is scattered throughout mterstella 
space; bnt he cannot sample it. He can see the other 
his solar system; but he can study only the light that they 
the sun- He is even prevented by the thick solid crust under his feet 

from samp ling the interior of his own planet. 

Nevertheless lie has learned a great deal about the compo^itmn o 
his universe from studies of what is available: Light from te sters 
and planets, and the matter in the meteor Res he hnds and re the earth 
at his feet. We can find significant regularities in the abundances of 
elements on the surface of our earth. In 1917, W. D. ^rkma ma £ 
the important discovery that dements of even 

general more abundant than neighboring elements of odd atom i 
number. But there were a number of exceptions to the Mtta 
were attributed to the possibility that the surface of the earth is a 
poor sample of cosmic matter. It was believed that if, m some manner, 
l sample of the earth OS a whole could be obtained, 
would be fewer in number. Soon thereafter many **»*£*£ 
were broken down into their component isotopes and it ^astound 
that the rule could be more generally formulated: Nuclear species of 
oild mass number are less abundant than neighboring nuclear species 

of even mass number. . ■ , pnT+ i,' s 

Other generalizations could be made on the basis of ^ earths 
crust alone. It appeared that nuclear species of even atomic numbe 
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whose to ass numbers arc integer multiples of four are more abundant 
than other species. It appeared further that the abundances of ele¬ 
ments fall off rapidly with increasing atomic number. 

The ‘‘odd-even” and the “integer multiple of 4 M abundance regulari¬ 
ties are in themselves sufficient to permit an important conclusion. 
Whatever the process might have been that led to the formation of 
elements, it seems clear that the elements were formed in relative 
amounts which depended, at least in part, upon the nuclear properties 
of their constituent isotopes. But if one is to theorize further on 
tho quest ion of the origin of the elements and the relationships between 
abundance and nuclear composition, it is important that we obtain 
more quantitative data than is obtainable through a study of the 
earth’s crust alone, which could not be expected to be a representative 
sample of matter in our cosmos. 

THE COMPOSITION OF STARS 

There are numerous dart lines or K absorption lines” in the sun’s 
spectrum which ure found to be located at the same characteristic 
frequencies which arc observed in the emission spectra of elements 
studied in the laboratories of our earth. In this manner many ele¬ 
ments which exist in the earth’s crust have been identified in the sun’s 
atmosphere. No elements have been found in the sun’s atmosphere 
which do not exist on earth, though helium was discovered in the sun 
before it was isolated and identified terrestrially. The spectra of 
other stars are similar in nature to the sun’s. Characteristic dark 
absorption lines are observed, leading to the conclusion that the stars 
are similar to our sun in general structure and composition. 

The fact that absorption lines arc observed demonstrates that tho 
continuous radiation emitted from n star’s surface passes through a 
layer of relatively cool gas surrounding the star, the reversing layer, 
and so the elements in stellar atmospheres can he positively identified. 
But the task of converting the intensities of the lines observed in 
stellar spectra into relative numbers of atoms of the various species 
which exist in stellar atmospheres is most difficult. 

Thanks to the herculean efforts of early workers in the field, such as 
Henry Norris Russell, C. II, Payne, and C. E. Moore, and recent 
developments by astrophysicists such as A. Unsold, B Stromgrcn, 
D. Menzel, L Alter, and J, (ireenstein, quantitative conversion of 
spectral intensities into relative numbers of atoms is now possible. 
Tire theory which permits the conversion of spectral line intensities 
into relative numbers of atoms is straightforward, but exceedingly 
complex, and need not be discussed here in any detail. It involves 
a detailed knowledge of the quantum-mechanical behavior of atomic 
species as functions of temperature and density, and in the presence 
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of many constituents. The complexity of the treatment is such that 
oven in the most favorable cases the relative numbers of atoms of two 
elements cannot be determined with a precision which is better tlian 
a factor of two. 2* evert holes, although the precision is not so great 
as might be desired, the results possess considerable significance. 

Unsold recently determined the relative abundance of elements in 
the sun’s atmosphere as 560 atoms of hydrogen for each atom of 
oxvgen, and 0.37 atom of carbon, 0.03 1 atom of silicon, 0, j b atom of 
nitrogen, 0.0035 atom of sodium, and 0.062 atom of magnesium for 
each atom of oxygen, and so on down to 0.000021 atom of vanadium 
for each atom of oxygen, The significance of these abundances will 
be apparent later on. 

Whether the composition of a stars atmosphere is representative 
of the composition of the interior can only be answered directly. 
Numerous arguments have been presented to favor the conclusion 
tli at they are the same—and that they are different. In general. I he 
arguments which favor fairly complete mixing of the elements within 
the sun appear to bo somewhat stronger than the others, particularly 
with respect to elements heavier than oxygen. This is so in spite 
of the fact that small traces of lithium and boron, which have been 
detected in the sun’s atmosphere, could not possibly exist for an ap¬ 
preciable length of time at the temperatures of the sun T s interior. 
The sun probably sweeps up Email traces of these observed elements. 
Secondly, the amounts of lithium and boron observed are so minute, 
and the region in which they could be consumed is so relatively small, 
that the amounts observed need not be incompatible with a relaxation 
time for mixing adequate to result in fair homogeneity. Additional 
evidence favoring good mixing will be presented when we compare 
and find similarities in the composition of the sun with that of other 
material in our solar system, 

A method independent of observed spectral intensities exists for 
the determination of the abundances of hydrogen and helium relative 
to other elements in stars. The method depends first upon the gen¬ 
eral theory of stellar structure, u fundamental result of which is that 
for a m?en mass the radius and luminosity of a star will depend 
strongly upon the mean molecular weight of the matter of which t ie 
star is composed. At the temperatures which exist in stellar interiors 
atoms are completely ionized, so the mean molecular weight of a given 
element will be its ordinary molecular weight divided by the total 
number of particles produced by the ionization (electrons plus nu¬ 
cleus). The molecular weights of most completely ionized elements 
lie very close to 2 because of the fact that in general the mass num¬ 
bers of nuclear species are nearly double their atomic numbers. Thus, 
the mean molecular weight of completely ionized iron will be 
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56/(26+1) or 2.1. The mean molecular weight of completely ionized 
oxygen will be 10/(3-hi) or l.S + However, the molecular weights 
of completely ionized hydrogen and helium will be only O.a and 1.3 
respectively. Consequently, while the equilibrium within a star will 
not be very sensitive to the relative proportions of the heavier 
elements present, it will be very sensitive to the amounts of hydrogen 
and helium* 

Thus, if we know the mass, the radius, and the luminosity of a 
star, we can determine its mean molecular weight and, os a result, 
the approximate hydrogen content of the star. In order to determine 
the hydrogen and helium contents more precisely, particularly rela¬ 
tive to the next most abundant elements (carbon, nitrogen, and 
oxygen), use can be made of our knowledge concerning the mechanism 
of energy production in the main-sequence stars. In 1989, Eethe 
demonstrated that the mechanism of energy production in the sun, 
and probably in all main-sequence stars, is a cycle of nuclear reactions 
involving carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen as intermediates, and resulting 
in the net conversion of hydrogen into helium. The mathematical 
relationships involved in the carbon cycle can be coupled with the 
general relationships which describe the equilibria within stellar in¬ 
teriors, and a unique solution for the relative proportions of hydrogen 
and helium present in a given star may be obtained. 

Recently Greenstein recomputed the abundances of hydrogen and 
helium relative to other elements (primarily carbon, nitrogen, and 
oxygen). His resu Its ind icate that for e very a tom of heavier elements 
present in the sun, there are approximately 10G atoms of helium and 
J t (HX) atoms of hydrogen. Thus it appears that in our region of 
space* hydrogen and helium together account for more than 99.8 
percent of the matter present 1 Relative to these elements, the ele- 
ments that we encounter in such high abundance on the surface of 
the earth exist in stars in amounts that are quite insignificant. 

How does this reasoning concerning the hydrogen and helium con¬ 
tent of stars, and their abundances relative to other elements, apply 
to individual stars? Do stars differ appreciably one from the other 
in composition 3 We know that stars differ considerably one from 
the other in their energy release per unit weight of the star, so they 
must be consuming hydrogen and producing helium at rates which 
differ widely# As a result one would expect that the hydrogen and 
helium contents of stars would vary considerably„ Indeed, we find 
collapsed stars known as white dwarfs where the hydrogen contents 
appear to have been virtually exhausted. Similarly, one would expect 
to find variations within main-sequence stars of the abundances of 
carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen. The ratios of these elements will be 
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fused by their relative cross sections for proton capture, which will 
depend in turn upon the temperature condition within the stars. 

Thus one would expect to fincl major differences in the composi¬ 
tion of stars with respect to all dements which can undergo thermo¬ 
nuclear reactions at the temperatures which exist in stellar interiors. 
But there are limitations to the temperatures which exist m stars, 
and as a result one would not expect elements heavier than oxygen 
to undergo thermonuclear reaction to any appreciable extent, 
this mean that stare may also differ appreciably from one another 
with respect to the abundances of their heavier nonreact.ve constitu¬ 
ents? It is very difficult to compare the abundances of elements in 
stare of widely differing spectral characteristics with any great pre¬ 
cision. However, stars of similar spectral type can be compared. 
Recently, Gn*nstein compared tho abundances of several elements 
in a number of F-type stars wliich possess widely different luminos¬ 
ities. He found that for the ordinary stars of this type no well- 
established abundance difference within a factor of two exists. Jn 
other words, it appears that stare possess nearly identical compositions 

with respect to elements heavier than oxygen. 

If this result is correct for our own galaxy, is it true of the billions 
of galaxies which are visible to us? Unfortunately the data are oo 
meager to permit us to draw such a sweeping conclusion. Neverthe¬ 
less, the probability of such an assumption being correct appears to 

be considerable. 

interstellar matter 

It is well recognized that in certain regions of our own and other 
galaxies as much as 50 percent of the mass i existsin tlw form o hnclj 
divided matter distributed throughout interstellar space. Althoug 
this matter is extremely dilute, the tremendims distances between ou 
sun and other stare result in there being sufficient gas ^tween om 
stars and the earth to produce definite absorption lines, the intensities 
Tf which can be measured. If one studies the spectrum of a distant 
star which has a large motion either toward or away 'tom ' 
absorption lines produced by the reversing layer will be ^ufted ov ing 
(O the Doppler effect. Superimposed upon the spectrum ofthestar 
oaewil! I undisplaced lines corwsponding to the ataorptmn, lmes 
of rations element!. The locations of these stationary l.nes are found 
?„ jngenendent of the velocity of the star relatire to the earth, and 
1 o^hTattrlhated to .he intents of matter between the star 

“ ™S£tin,»t.s of the relative .b«nda„c,,ofeWcn-sJo Men 
stellar material were made by T. Dunham, Jr, (10S9) mu. bj O. Str 
(lM^r Recently B. Striimgren has encoded in eMabhshtng wtth 
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fair accuracy the ratios of several elements in the interstellar gas. 
He finds the atomic ratio of hydrogen to sodium to be 5 to 25 X 10*. 
This value is considerably higher than the corresponding value for 
the ratio of the abundances of these elements believed to exist in the 
sun {about 0.7 X 10*) and may indicate that the interstellar gas 
is deficient in higher atomic weight elements relative to stars* It is 
noteworthy* however* that Strdxngren’s value for the titanium-sodium 
ratio is about 3 X 10"*, which, within experimental error, agrees with 
the best value for the abundance ratio of the same elements in the 
solar system (6 X IQ- 2 ) * 

In genera], it appears probable that, with the exceptions of hydro¬ 
gen, helium* and lighter elements whose abundances are shifted in 
stars owing to thermonuclear reactions, the abundances of the ele¬ 
ments in interstellar material lie very close to their abundances 
in stars, 

THE EARTH AND METEORITES 

It has been mentioned that the study of stellar spectra gives rise 
to abundance values which arc in the very best eases precise only to 
within a factor of 2. In addition, only a few elements can be 
determined in stars with anything approaching this degree of ac¬ 
curacy. If we are to extend our knowledge concerning abundances 
to a wider range of elements, and with a. greater degree of precision, 
we roust examine condensed material within our solar system: planets 
and meteorites. 

Realising that the crust of the earth constitutes a poor specimen of 
gross material w ithin our solar system, the late V. M. Goldschmidt* 
who perhaps more than any one man can be considered to be the father 
of modem geochemistry, studied the composition of meteorites- In 
doing so, he follow ed the general concept which had originated many 
decades previously: the average composition of these bodies which fall 
to the earth from space is probably equivalent to the composition of the 
earth as a whole. In view of the fact that meteorites, as distinct from 
stellar spectra* can be analyzed quite precisely, it is important to 
investigate the validity of Goldschmidt’s hypothesis* 

What are the chemical relationships between meteorites and the 
earth? How is the earth related chemically to the sun and planets of 
the solar system i If we can ascertain these relationships, we will then 
be in a position to utilize meteorites in an evaluation of elemental 
abundances. 

A century ago, the scientist Boisse first suggested the possibility 
assumed by Goldschmidt, Since that time considerable effort has been 
expended by astronomers, geologists, geophysicists, and geochemists in 
attempts to develop or to disprove Boisse’s specul ation. On t he whole, 
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information accumulated during the last 50 years has served to substan¬ 
tiate the thesis that meteorites belong to a single family possessing a 
common genesis, quite possibly a planet similar to the earth in physico- 

chemical characteristics. M , 

Meteorites range in size from dust particles (which are most difficult 
to collect) to many tons. In general, meteorites fail into two distinct 
categories—irons and stones. Iron meteorites are fragments of pure 
metal, consisting primarily of an alloy of iron containing about 8 per¬ 
cent nickel and 2 percent minor constituents. Stony meteorites consist 
primarily of magnesium and iron silicates through which finely divided 
particles of metallic non-nickel are dispersed. The average metal - 
phase content of stony meteorites is approximately 11 percent, but the 
quantity,of metal may vary from nearly zero to well over 60 percent. 
A third and less abundant meteoritic phase, known as troil ite, and 
composed primarily of ferrous sulfide, exists in both stony and iron 
meteorites, usually distributed throughout the mass, but frequently 
collected into pockets of substantial size. 

A comparison of the abundances of elements in meteorites, the 
earth’s crust, and the sun demonstrates that both meteorites and the 
earth are very deficient in those elements which are most abundant m 
the sun (hydrogen, helium, carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen). Meteor- 
iteSj in turn* possess considerably larger proportions of iron ait. ma £“ 
nesium and smaller proportions of sodium and potassium t inn are 

observed in the earth’s crust, i 

Meteorites are much more dense than the surface rocks of the earr i. 
In view of the fact that the earth as a whole has a mean density nearly 
double that of its surface, the assumption that the earth possesses a 
composition equivalent to the composition of meteorites would appear 
to be plausible. In this event, it would be necessary; to assume that 
considerable quantities of metallic iron, together with iron and magne¬ 
sium silicates, exist below the earths surface. > _ . 

The hypothesis that the earth possesses a composition equivalent to 
that of meteoritic matter was fortified by the discovery of the seismic 
discontinuity of first order located at approximately one-half the 
earth’s radius. It appeared reasonable to assume that tins disconti¬ 
nuity marked the boundary of a core composed of metallic tron-mckel 
(similar in composition to iron meteorites). The silicate mantle 
surrounding the core would then possess a composition equivalent to 

stony meteorites. , , , 

A study of the trace constituents in meteorites demonstrates that 
elements are distributed between the metallic and silicate phases 
according to well-recognized chemical laws. Those elements a no 
possess low affinities for oxygen (i. e., gold, palladium, platinum) exist 
almost entirely in the metallic phase; those elements which possess 
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high affinities for oxygen (i. e., sodium, potassium, st rontium, barium) 
exist almost entirely in the silicate phase. A surrey of the earth’s 
crust demonstrates that elements of low oxygen affinity, such ns the 
platinum metals, exist in exceedingly low concentrations when com¬ 
pared with neighboring elements of high oxygen affinity. If we 
assume that a metallic phase exists within the earth, the low abun¬ 
dances of those elements in the crust can be explained on the basis that 
they exist in considerably higher abundance in the deep-seated regions 
of the earth in association with metallic iron. 

With these general ideas in mind Goldschmidt, together with several 
chemists who had become interested in the problem, determined the 
concentrations of many elements in iron and stony meteorites. Gold¬ 
schmidt then utilized the data in 193T to compile the first fairly 
complete table of relative abundances. 

One difficulty associated with the compilation of such an abundance 
table was that of coupling metcoritic abundances to solar abundances. 
Goldschmidt utilized the then existent solar data and adjusted metcor¬ 
itic silicon so that it would be equal to solar silicon. A second difficulty 
was that of combining iron meteorites with stone meteorites in proper 
proportions. Unfortunately iron and stone meteorites fall through 
the atmosphere in different ways, with the result that there is a higher 
probability of observing a stone fall than an iron fall. Stony mete¬ 
orites tend to break into fragments while passing through the atmos¬ 
phere, thus producing more spectacular displays than do iron mete¬ 
orites. On the other hand, many meteorites reach the ground without 
actually having been seen to fall. As stony meteorites appear to the 
untrained eye to be rocks, many of them are never collected. Iron 
meteorites, being more unusual, are picked up more frequently. 

Goldschmidt, in the absence of adequate information, chose a ratio 
of metal to silicate of 1; 5; but observations of both the earth and the 
sun lead us to believe that perhaps it should be closer to 3:5. 

An approximate figure for the ratio of metal to silicate can be ob¬ 
tained by calculating the weight of the earth’s core relative to the 
earth as a whole. The core of t he ea rth is, of cou rse, compressed owin g 
to the tremendous pressures in the interior; at the center, the pressure 
is approximately 3 million atmospheres. We do not know experimen¬ 
tally the compressibility of iron at such high pressures, but in recent 
years a number of theoretical studies have been made. Utilizing the 
Fermi-Thomas statistical atomic model, calculations of potential fields 
and charge densities in metals as a function of lattice sparing can be 
made. Such calculations make possible the determination of pressure- 
volume relationships at extremely high pressures. It has been found 
that the results of such a calculation made on iron are compatible 
with estimates of the densities within the earth's core derived from 
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seismic-wave studies. Knowing the location of the core boun'W 
and the density of iron as a function of pressure, the muss of the core 
can be readily determined. It is found on such a basis that < he ratio 
of the weight of the core to the weight of the mantle is approximate J 
0 5 If one assumes that the mantle contains an amount of metal 
Phase equivalent to that found in stony meteorite^ tl.e weight ratio 
of metal to silicate for the earth as a whole would be approximate!} 

0,6 or 0.7* 
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floras 1—Distribution of elements in 

Utilizing the above figures for the ratio of metal to silicate, end 
replacing many of Goldschmidt’s abundances with more recently de¬ 
terminedvalues, a revised set cl abundances of elements >n gross 
critic matter has been computed and has been published in the Heview 

° f In°spito S the^rrors involved (primarily in the solar data), the 
abundances of the elements in gross meteoritic m ^wcom^Krndqu^ 
, ve ll with die abundances of these elements as found in the sum in 
dicat in 11 strongly that insofar as certain dements are concerned, me 
£S52? eientiallv the same composition as the sun. All 
question possess relatively high boiling points, or their 

natelv, although these elements constitute less than oim-h If of 1 
percent of the mass of the sun, they include no less ton 71 titto**** 
or long-lived elements existing in nature. Tliua, it appo- 
Idv of the relative abundances of elements in « P 

important abundance information which covers a wide range 
ments, and which has considerable cosmic significance. 
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THE PLANETS 

Can there be relationships between the other planets similar to the 
assumed composition relationship between meteorites and the earth? 
The planets can be readily divided into two main groups—small 
planets of high density (Mercury, Vehua, Eftrth, and Mars) and large 
planets of low density (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune). It 
seems clear that the smaller planets are composed almost entirely of 
the easily condensable substances which constitute such a small fraction 
of stellar material. Although the variations in density among the 
smaller planets are considerable, it appears that at least among three 
of them (Mats, Venus, and the Earth) a substantial amount of the 
density variation is due to increasing compression with increasing 
mass. I he new determination of the mass of Mercury indicated that 
some variation in the metal to silicate ratio may exist, but this is 



IictTRE 2.—BJstrfbutlcn of elements in Jupiter, 


Recent developments in the theory of the origin of the solar system 
make it appear pi'olnil.tte that the planets were formed by a process of 
condensation at Ion temperature front a medium possessing a compo- 
sition dose to that of tire present sun. The terrestrial planets were 
formed from those substances which were least volatile. In the re¬ 
gions of the outer (or Jovian) planets, conditions were such that some 
of the lighter and more abundant materials could condense as well, 
thus giving rise to much larger planets of considerably lower density. 

If we assume the present abundance values for the sun to be the 
most probable values for the abundances of the elements in the pre- 
planctury medium, we can assess the most likely chemical forms in 
which the elements would exist at reasonable temperatures. For each 
part by weight of easily condensable material (earth-forming ele¬ 
ments) we would have approximately 4 parts by weight of a mixture 
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of methane, ammonia, water, and rare gases, 5G parts by weight of 
helium, and 180 parts by weight of hydrogen. 

If wo assume the above composition, then it appears likely that 
Uranus and Neptune, the two planets of size intermediate between the 
terrestrial planets on the one hand, and Jupiter and Saturn on the 
other, captured substances of intermediate condensability and molec¬ 
ular weight. This capture process enormously increased the masses 
of the planets, owing to tin* Hither high abundances of water, methane, 
and ammonia, 

Saturn and Jupiter condensed sufficiently rapidly and grew to a 
size sufficiently large to permit their capturing the very abundant 
gages hydrogen and helium. The preponderant abundances of these 
elements permitted the two planets to develop into the giants of the 
solar system. 

A careful study of the Jovian planets utilizing theoretical studies on 
the behavior of matter under very high pressures demonstrates that 
the above picture of the compositions of the planets in relation to the 
composition of the sun is essentially correct. In order of increasing 
size we have first the terrestrial planets composed of metal and rock. 
We next have Uranus and Neptune with earthlike cores composed of 
metal and rock, surrounded by very thick layers of ice, liquid ammo¬ 
nia, and methane, and thin atmospheres of hydrogen and helium. 
Following this, we have Saturn and Jupiter composed of Unmuslikc 
cores surrounded with thick layers of hydrogen and helium. Indeed, 
approximately 00 percent of the mass of Jupiter appears to be com¬ 
posed of these gases! 

Studies of planetary atmospheres by Kuiper and others substantiate 
the general picture. Methane, which is a very volatile substance, is 
detected in considerable concentration in the atmospheres of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, Ammonia lias been observed in the 
atmosphere of Jupiter (the warmest of the four). Presumably the 
vapor pressure of ammonia is too low in the other three to permit its 
detection. Water hm such a low vapor pressure at the temperatures 
of the Jovian planets that it cannot exist as an atmospheric constituent, 

Thera is still much to be dune if we are to have a clear picture of the 
composition of our cosmos. There must be increased precision in the 
determination of the composition of stars and interstellar matter. 
There must bo increased precision in the determination of the composi¬ 
tion of meteorites and the earth's crust. Theoretical studies must be 
continued on the relationship between stars, interstellar matter, plan¬ 
ets, and meteorites. B u t a! ready, i n spite of the meager data, a pattern 
is unfolding that suggests strongly that our cosmos is remarkably 
uniform in chemical composition. It is to be hoped that by the time 
another decade has passed, we will know the composition reasonably 
accurately. 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AS AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERS 1 


By M. P, Baeer 

Avtitiant Ttchnkcl Advittr to ihc Wright Estate; Project Enginter, Inland Manu¬ 
facturing Dlbtston, Ofntfui MotOft Corp, 


|WKb»iiUMd 

Almost by accident, a little over a year ago, I was asked to explain 
the working principle of some of the Wright wind-tunnel instruments 
and, upon encountering some difficulty, was given complete access to 
the library material of the late Orville Wright. Since this material 
included such a wealth of technical detail pertaining to the develop¬ 
ment of tlie first airplane and to the engineering ability of the Wright 
brothers, permission was sought, and granted, to reveal it in a paper 
for this society. For the moat part, these technical details have never 
been published heretofore. 

Wilbur Wright has said that his active interest in aeronautics dated 
hack to the account of Lalienthui s fatal glider accident in 1 Wii. A fu r 
studying all the literature that was handily available on the subject 
of aeronautics, he aroused an equal interest in his brother Orville, and 
the two of them drew some rather positive conclusions from what they 
h ad read: 

1. A fixed-wing structure was far more practical than any scheme 
of flapping the wings. 

2. The customary method of obtaining longitudinal and lateral con¬ 
trol merely by shifting the operator’s weight on the craft was highly 
inadequate. They felt that such a system necessitated a degree of 
skill and dexterity that was impossible to attain. 

3. By proportioning a wing on the basis of known lift and drag 
characteristics of a chosen curved surface, and by providing a manual 
system for longitudinal and lateral control, one should be able to build 
an efficient glider in which considerable flight experience could be 

safely accumulated. ... 

The solution to the longitudinal control had been given previously 
by the horizontal “rudder” [latent issued jointly to Chanute and Mouil- 
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lard in 1897. However, it was not until Wilbur idly twisted an 
open-ended cardboard container that be conceived the idea of a biplane 
wing structure, cross braced as a Pratt truss in the vertical plane of 
the two spurs, and yet an assembly that could be warped easily for 
la tend control. The thought was promptly tested in the form of a 
5-foot kite controlled by extra strings to the ground. 

1000—TEE FIRST YEAR’S WORK 

With characteristic enthusiasm, the Wrights designed, built, and 
tested their first full-scale glider (pi. 1, fig. 1) in the summer of 1900. 
Our design information on this machine is very meager, it being based 
solely on the two remaining photographs and flight records. Ap¬ 
parently, the Wrights sought to attain pitching control by ground 
adjustment of a fixed front horizontal “rudder,” shifting the operator's 
weight or using ballast or both, and making the “ruddeu” controllable. 
There is no information on the latter method other than mention of it 
in their writings. 

Lateral control was attained by warping the wing tips, presumably 
by an interconnecting wire ncross-ship, and somehow actuated by the 
feet. There were no means whatever provided for directional control. 

The wing panels had a 5-foot chord and 16^-foot span, giving a 
total area of 165 square feet. The weight of the craft was 52 pounds. 
The wing section had a camber ratio of 1/22, with the peak well for¬ 
ward. 

The cra ft was tested in three different ways: {1) As a man-carry¬ 
ing kite in winds over 25 miles per hour; (2) as a simple kite controlled 
from the ground in light winds; (3) os a glider off the hilltop. With 
the craft used as a simple kite, the L/D ratio could be computed as 
6.2 from the measured pull of the tow' line. As a glider, the L/D meas¬ 
ured (5,3. 

Although their actual glider flight time totaled scarcely over 2 min¬ 
utes for some 12 flights, the summer’s experiments did permit them to 
draw some very valuable conclusions: 

1. Their method of wing warp was quite satisfactory, and proper 
pitching control could be obtained by means of a movable horizontal 
“rudder." 

2. Their lift was less than anticipated, which they reasoned might 
be due to using too flat a camber, air leak in the unfinished cloth 
wing covering, or possible error in LilienthuTs tables of lift char¬ 
acteristics. 

3. Their drag measurements were much less than they had estimated. 
There seemed no explanation for this unless the Lilienthal tables were 
in error. 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS THROUGH 1901 

Encouraged by their first year’s experiments, the Wrights designed 
and built a larger glider (pi-1, fig. 2} late in the spring of 1901, with 
the express purpose of improving the performance as a man-carrying 
kite so that many hours of control experience could be built up at 
minimum risk. To this end, the new craft liad a wing spread of 22 
feet, a total area of 290 square feet, and a rib section that had a camber 
ratio of 1/12, to conform more closely to Lilienthtd’s tables. The 
new elevator was proportionately larger and was controlled by deflect¬ 
ing its trailing edge. Apparently, the wing warp was controlled in 
the same manner as in the earlier glider. 

The equivalent monoplane aspect ratio of the new machine was 2.9 
as compared with 2.87 for the first year. The structure weight was 
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108 pounds; thus, the new wing loading was 0.37 pound per square 
foot, against 0,32 pound per square foot for the earlier machine. 

From the first trials of the machine, as a glider, it was soon apparent 
that the new wing curve induced pitching momenta that were beyond 
the capacity of the front elevator to balance. They were able to avoid 
disastrous stalls and dives only by shifting their body weight. By 
removing the upper wing and restraining it in a high wind, they 
were able to lay the trouble to center-of-pressure travel and to re¬ 
capture the more stable performance of the first yearns craft by trus¬ 
sing down the rib^ to a lesser camber. 
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They m!i<le many successful glides with the machine ns altered, 
hut upon trying it as a kite, as originally intended, they found that 
the lift was less than one-third of their predictions. To test whether 
this was caused by porosity of the wing covering, two small test sur¬ 
faces were measured in natural wind with negligible difference. 

Aside from the valuable, flight experience gained with this machine, 
the summer's observation taught them the following: 

1. Published lift characteristics for curved surfaces were definitely 
in error. 

2. Over-all efficiency depended upon L/D rather than lift alone. 

3. The relative position of the upper and lower wings decreased 
the theoretical total lift of the individual surfaces, that is, they noticed 
biplane effect. 

1, The customary method of expressing the air force acting on a 
wing in terms of a pressure normal to the chord line had led them 
into a misconception of the net lift and drag components. Although 
they did not express their understanding of this in these words, there 
seems little doubt that this was the primary motive in designing the 
t cst instruments that will be described later. 

In a paper read September 18,1901, before the Western Society of 
Engineers, primarily a society of civil engineers, Wilbur W right men¬ 
tioned a series of experiments that they had begun for measuring 
the magnitude and direction of the forces acting on various types of 
curved surfaces. We know now that these experiments began upon 
their return from North Carolina and followed a rather interesting 
development pattern. 

The first attempt at measuring the characteristics of a surface in 
model size is shown in plute % figure 1. Here we see a bicyclo wheel 
mounted horizontally on tubes extending forward from the handle- 
bare of an ordinary bicycle (of their own manufacture). At one 
point on the wheel was mounted a flat plate. Some 120° removed 
from this point was mounted the model surface. The test surface 
was adjusted in angle of attack until its lift would just balance the 
ilat-plnte resistance riding normal to the wind when the bicycle was 
pedaled forward- 

In a letter to Octavo Chanute, October 6, 1901, Wilbur told about 
using this device and how they were able to check the ratio of the 
lift of a surface at any angle of attack versus its fiat plate resistance. 
Also he noted that the Smeaton formula for flat-plate resistance, 
/»=0.005-1 F 1 , as used by the United States Weather Bureau, was 
evidently in error, and suggested that a. constant of OMi would be 
usurer the truth. 

In this same letter, Wilbur stated that the bicycle test was very poor 
for measuring surfaces at small angles and went on to describe their 
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next device, shown in plate 2* figure 2. Note that, two surfaces are 
attached to a trailing arm in wind-vane fashion and each can be 
adjusted until their opposing lifts balance. Later correspondence 
brings out the fact that this was their firet attempt at vising a wind 
tunnel and that it was actually made by knocking the ends out of a 
box used in those days for shipping laundry starch. An air blast was 
supplied from the opposite end by a screw fan turning 4*000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. No doubt this was driven from their machine-shop 
lineshafting* which, incidentally, was driven in turn by a 2-horsepower 
gasoline engine of their own design* 

With this device they experimented with various aspect ratios and 
curvatures. One particular observation that was recorded was the 
balancing of a 1- by 3-inch curved surface at 4%* against a flat plane 
of the same area at 9^°, whereas their reference tables indicated 
they should have balanced at angles of 4%° and 24° respectively. 
The correspondence files include a letter to Chnnute, wherein Wilbur 
pointed out a number of these discrepancies. Chanute very promptly 
answered back that they were comparing results taken from moving 
wind measurements against measurements that had been made in still 
air* It was rather amusing to note Wilburs xeply ihat this should 
make no difference, although lie did temper his brusquencss by explain¬ 
ing how easy it would have been for the particular investigator to 
have made mistakes by the method he woe using* 

Compared with the first device* this method was far more accurate 
and served to make many more comparisons in a short time; however, 
it still did not provide the means of making direct measurements and 
was soon abandoned* 

The third and final type of measuring instrument was evidently 
built and put into operation sometime between October 16 and No¬ 
vember lij IDOL During that time they built a tunnel like that shown 
in plate 3, figure 1. This is as near to an exact replica os it is possible 
to build from the available information. The lift instrument (see pi. 

fig, 2), which was placed at the downwind end, is an exact copy of 
tho original, which is now on display at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

Perhaps tho most unique feature of this instrument is the way in 
which the lift of a model surface is made to balance the flat-plate 
resistance of four small fingers cm the lower bar. The shackle arms 
which support the upper crossbeam are snug on the vertical pins and 
are adjusted so that they trail straight with the wind stream. Since 
the resistance or lower beam must ride at some angle to the side in 
order to balance the lift of the test surface? it is obvious that the sine 
of the angle observed on the scale is the true lift coefficient. Angle 
of attack was recorded by separate protractor. A two-bladed 24- 
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Plate 7 
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Thfe accuracy of these conclusions is truly amazing when we con¬ 
sider the size of their models and the short time they had to accumu¬ 
late tlie information. We must not overlook the fact that this was 
quite contradictory to and beyond the work of all other investigators 
who were '‘better 1 ' equipped. The importance of this phase of their 
work is best expressed in Wilbur's own words of 1908, “As soon as 
our condition is such that constant attention to our business is not 
required, we expect to prepare for publication the results of our 
laboratory experiments, which alone made an early solution of the 
flying problem possible.’’ Unfortunately, this ambition was never 
fulfilled. This phase of their work was completed in February of 
1902. 


ADVANCED GLIDER WORK JN 1002 


I' or tided with considerable flight experience and much design data 
in which they had complete confidence, the Wrights returned to North 
Carolina in the late summer of 1902 mid constructed their third glider. 
(See pi. 5 r tig, 2, and pi, 6, tig. 1.) 


From the photograph it is apparent that this machine incorporated 
all the refinements found necessary in the earlier models and, in addi¬ 
tion, was fitted with a pair of fixed vertical fins for directional stability. 

The new wing section had a camber ratio of 1/25, with the high 
point well forward. The total wing area was 305 square feet, the 
front elevator had an area of 15 square feet, and the total area of the 
vertical tail fins was 11% square feet. The wing span was 32 feet 
1 inch with ft chord of mj inches or un equivalent monoplane aspect 
ratio of 3.91. The gross weight without operator was 116.3 pounds. 
The elevator was controlled by a window-sash cord over pulleys 
(1>3 the hand), and wing warp was operated by wires running from 
a cradle in which the operator's hips rested. 

The lift-drag ratio of the new machine was soon established in n 
measured glide as 8,77. Ratio of their best previous machine had 
been slightly less than 6. The new elevator was very efficient, re¬ 
quiring only 3° either side to maintain complete pitch control. By 
Hying the upper wing alone as a kite and by measuring all their glides 
carefully, they substantiated the results of their wind-tunnel 
experiments. 


In addition to the valuable flight experience they accumulated on 
this machine in almost 1,000 glides during two months, they learned 
how to overcome a rather vicious tendency to stall in the turns by re¬ 
placing the fixed vertical fins with a single movable rudder controlled 
by interconnection with wing warping. They later revealed this idea 
in their patent -No. 821393 granted May 22,1906. 

The season s work gave them utmost confidence in their ability to 
add an engine and continue their work in powered flight. 
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POWERED FLIGHT IN 1$03 

The year 190ft must have been nfl exceedingly busy one for the 
Wright brothers. In March they applied for their first patent; on 
June la Wilbur wrote a letter stating that their engine developed 
15.G horsepower at the “brake; 1 thus indicating its early completion; 
and we know that by fall they were in North Carolina making hnal 
assembly of the airplane. In addition to all this, they still found 
considerable time that fall to practice flying in the previous year s 
2 I ] dc r« 

The year's work reached its culmination when four successful flights 
were made on December I7~the first, of 12 seconds duration was 
made bv Orville and the last and longest, 50 seconds, was made by 
Wilbur" Wilbur had First tried the machine 3 days earlier but by 
overcontrolling, damaged the structure on landing and thus yielded 
the distinction of being the firet mail to Ay a powered craft to his 
brother. This is all the Hying that was ever done on the ID03 airplane. 
From study of the design details of this machine (now on public 
display at the Smitlisonian Institution in Washington) it is easy to 
note the general characteristics that are similar to the 190- ghder. 
The front elevator were doubled and actuated by a unique arrange¬ 
ment of controls such that the surfaces not only deflected in the desired 
direction but also changed in camber, that is, P iS *^ g CJ1 ^ 1 cr OT 
“nose-up” and negative camber for “nose-down.’ The wing-warp 
Bystem was retained but was refined by better routing of the control 
wires and the use of bellcranks, The vertical rudders were made 
multiple surfaces and interconnected with the wing warp ns before. 
Note that, as always, the warp wires served not only as controls but 

also as structure rigging wires. , , 

For the first time* we see doth covering used on both the top ana 
bottom surfaces of each wing. The wings were intentionally rigged 
to a 10-inch droop measured at the tips. This was the equivalent of 

a negative 2%* dihedral. . 

The wing proportions yield on computation an equivalent mono¬ 
plane aspect ratio of 3.82; and at 12 horsepower and their speed of 
30 miles per hour, it appears that their L/D ratio for level night was 

approximately 5. ... „„ , x 

The ship was taken off (without assist) from n 60-foot monorail. 
Most of the craft’s weight rested on a jettisonable cradle attached to 
a ball-bearing hub from a shop wheel. A smaller wheel made from 
a bicycle-wheel hub was permanently attached to the front skid. ie 
ship was restrained by a cable until released by the operator. A sma 
string from the release cable pulled the fuel valve to wide-open posi¬ 
tion and then broke readily as the ship moved forward, 
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Throughout .11 their writings, the Wrights s "T 3 t ° ^'’"'““ 
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The instrumentation provided was solely for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing flight records. A Veeder counter on the engine recorded total 
revolutions from its start until starvation took place after closing the 
fuel valve. A Richards anemometer, with interconnected stop watch 
actuated by a cord from the fuel valve, measured the air traversed in 
meters. 

It may he interesting to note that by the old AT.AM formula. 


horsepower= 


mv 

■ 2 .5 


where D is the diameter of the cylinders in inches, and N the number 
of cylinders, the engine’s power is 25.6 horsepower. 

The Wrights always said that their most difficult design problem 
on the first airplane was that of the propeller. Since the empirical 
formulas of marine propellers seemed not readil v adaptable to air per¬ 
formance, they worked out a practical solution of their own, which 
was quite adequate and commendable. By taking scattered bits of 
formulae and notes throughout their diaries, one can reconstruct their 
theory and can best explain it by working out a sample computation 
of power required. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK IN 1004 AND IMS 


A second airplane was built in 1904 and tested at Dayton through¬ 
out the summers of 1004 and 1905. This airplane is of particular in¬ 
terest in that it was really the development step between the 1903 
prototype and the ‘‘practical flyer,” as Wilbur put it. 

There were very few basic changes in the new wing cellule. The 
front elevators were made larger and moved forward 1 foot. The 
elevator support and skid structure was improved upon, and the 
rudder was raised for more ground clearance. Also, fixed vertical fins 
were added at the front elevators. All changes made on this machine 
resulted in a 105-pound weight increase over the prototype. 

The engine for this airplane was basically the same except for certain 
improvements i 


1. Bore was increased to i% from 4 inches. 

?■ oiI pump ’ driven irom the camshaft, was added. 

3. The fuel tank was made to hold a full gallon. 

• 4 r A ^ mpn ff ion p 1east Z as addcd t0stop the without wait- 
ing foi he fuel to exhaust. This release was in the form of a rod which 

pulled four small spring clips into place to hold all exhaust valves 
open- 

Several notebook notations indicated that the engine was now de¬ 
veloping 14,1 horsepower at 1,070 revolutions per minute and 19.3 
horsepower at 1,300 revolutions per minute. 
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The most notable features of this machine are quite well known. 
Briefly, they are: 

1- Flight range increased to 24 miles. 

2. Endurance increased to over 38 minutes. 

3. Catapult used for launching. 

4. Kudder operated independently. It was concurrent with, al¬ 
though not attributable to. this change that the Wrights learned to 
avoid stalls in the turn by careful use of the elevator instead of trying 
to correct entirely with the rudder. 

PREPARING FOR THE FIRST SALE IN 1903 

The years 1006 and 1907 were devoted to intense developing and 
testing of an airplane that would be of practical value to the United 
States Army, In 1908 the final form of this machine was successfully 
demonstrated by Orville to carry two occupants over a closed 125-mile 
course at a speed of 42 miles per hour. 

In this machine, a new vertical engine was used to provide space for 
the extra passenger. The hip yoke for the wing warp was replaced 
by a hand lever, both occupants now sitting upright. The rudder con¬ 
trol was not interconnected. 

The engine was now equipped with four 4%- by 4%-inch cylinders, 
developing & maximum total of 39 hoursepower at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute. The water jacket was no longer cast integral with the 
crankcase, there being individual thin-walled castings around each 
of the cylinders. There was still no water cooling of the heads. Igni¬ 
tion for starting and running was furnished by a “Mea 17 magneto 
through high-tension cable to single spark plugs. Both the magneto 
and the camshaft were gear-driven. 

There were two gear pumps driven by the camshaft, the first an oil 
pump furnishing lubricant to the main bearings and the second a fuel 
pump. Each connecting rod had a small, drilled finger scoop for its 
lubrication. The engine was stopped by the compression release de¬ 
vice used in the 1904-05 engine, An intake manifold with internal 
baffling conducted the fuel mixt ure to each cylinder. Fuel was intro¬ 
duced through a small jet orifice into an open air-intake tube leading 
into the center of the intake manifold. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In a paper of this length it is impossible to cover all the many 
incidents of historical interest, the lark, it is hoped, being compen¬ 
sated for by a more complete recording of the steps taken to develop 
one of our greatest inventions from first conception to a “reduction 
to practice' 7 salable machine. 
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The Wriglit brothers made mistakes in their t) years of work to be 
sure and can easily be accused of doing some things the “hard way,' 
but a serious student of their work cannot avoid developing respect 
for the engineering ability of these two men. 

If there is a keynote to be noticed, it would best be expressed as bal¬ 
ance. In their thinking they balanced the advantages against the dis¬ 
advantages, in their measuring they balanced the unknown against the 
known, and in their flight instruction to others they stressed the devel¬ 
opment of a sense of balance. Perhaps it was their skill as expert 
bicycle riders in boyhood that induciiced their way of thinking m 
maturity. 



























































CHEMICAL ACHIEVEMENT AND HOPE FOE THE 

FUTUBE 1 


By Li see C. Faci*im 
California Inslittote of TeehnotosU 


The post hundred years have witnessed the transition of chemistry 
from an essentially ‘empirical and descriptive science to a largely 
exact and theoretical one. One hundred years ago the properties of 
many chemical substances had been investigated, the difference between 
elements and compounds had been recognized, analytical chemistry 
had been developed to such an extent as to be a reliable tool, many 
methods of synthesis of inorganic and organic substances had been 
discovered, and the foundations had been laid for an extensive chem¬ 
ical industry. However, the correct atomic weights of the elements 
had not yet been generally accepted, so that the formula of water was 
still written as HO by many chemists. The idea of valence had not 
yet been formulated: it was not until 5 years later that the statement 
was first made (by E* Frank!*nd in England) that atoms have a 
definite combining" power, which determines the formulas of com¬ 
pounds, The first Structural formulas for molecules wore not diawn 
until 1858, when Archibald S. Couper introduced the idea of the 
valence bond; in the same year August KekuK in Germany, showed 
that carbon is quadrivalent. During the next half century chemistry 
developed very rapidly, to become the great soencc-and powerful 
art—that it is today* 


HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS 

In 1847 J. Willard Gibbs* whom Wilhelm Ostwald has called the 
founder of chemical thermodynamics, was a child 8 years old, I be 
first law of thermodynamics—the law of conservation of energy-had 
not yet been accepted by physicists, although Joule had recently made 
his determination of the mechanical equivalent of '' eat* t wa* noi 
until a year later, in 1848, that Hermann Helmholtz recognized the 
importance of Joule’s work and followed its implications though 
various problems in chemistry, physics, and biology* T e 
of thermodynamics had been formulated by S. Carnot m -A ,u 
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it was not until 1851 that Lord Kelvin and Clausius combined it with 
the first Saw to produce the present science of thermodynamics, in its 
application to physical phenomena. Then, in the period between 
1873 and 1878, Willard Gibbs published his great papers dealing 
with the application of thermodynamics to chemical phenomena. 
Gibbs* work put the science of chemical thermodynamics in nearly 
its final form; only one more great discovery remained to be made— 
that of the third law of thermodynamics, by W. Nernst at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. 

Let us contrast the knowledge about a chemical reaction available 
in 1847 with that in 1947. In 1847 a reaction involving the conversion 
of certain reactant substances into certain products* such as nitrogen 
and hydrogen into ammonia, could be discussed only to the extent that 
direct experimental information* obtained by observing the reaction 
I (self, was at hand* Only if the reactants had actually been observed 
to combine to form the products could the process be said to be a pos¬ 
sible chemical reaction. The amount of heat evolved or absorbed 
during the reaction would have been known only if the reaction had 
actually taken place, and the heat evolution or absorption had been 
measured. The question of increasing the yield of the product could 
not have been discussed at all* for there was no knowledge as to whether 
increasing the temperature, Increasing the pressure, or making other 
changes in the system would increase or decrease the amount of product 
obtained. In, 1047 it was possible, from knowledge of the thermody- 
namic properties of the reactant substances and the products, to pre¬ 
dict, for a reaction that has never been observed to occur, most of its 
important characteristics—the amount of heat that would be evolved 
or absorbed when the reaction takes place, and the extent to which it 
would take place, in its dependence on temperature, pressure* con¬ 
centrations of the reactants, and other factors. There still remains, 
how ever* one most important question to which a definite answer can¬ 
not in general be given* This is the question ns to the rate at which the 
reaction will take place under given circumstances. We are not yet 
able to make predictions about this rate of reaction, except for certain 
simple systems. The field of chemical thermodynamics is in nearly its 
final state of development; the field of chemical kinetics is just begin¬ 
ning to be developed* 

Chemical thermodynamics* like nearly every other field of chem¬ 
istry! lias been influenced by the great progress that has taken place 
in the extension of our knowledge of atomic and molecular structure 
during the past few decades. The electron itself was discovered in 
1897, and the atomic nucleus in 1911; since then a penetrating and 
detailed understanding of the electronic and atomic structure of 
matter has been obtained* and chemists are now able to talk about the 
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electronic and atomic architecture of molecules and crystals almost 
as confidently as architects can talk about the structural elements of 
skyscrapers and bridges. By the methods of spectroscopy, X-ray 
diffraction, and electron diffraction accurate interatomic distances 
bare been determined for thousands of substances. The magnitudes 
of the forces operating between the atoms have also been determined 
experimentally for very many molecules and crystals. Further in¬ 
formation about the nature of substances has been obtained by the 
application of many different techniques of modern physics the 
study of the diamagnetic, paramagnetic, and ferromagnetic prop¬ 
erties of the substances, their electrical properties, and the spectros¬ 
copy not only of the risible, infrared. X-ray, and ultraviolet regions, 
but oven, in recent years, of the microwave and long-wave radio 
regions of the spectrum. The structural knowledge obtained in this 
way about molecules permits the calculation of thermodynamic prop- 
erties for many substances* 

A significant start has already been made on the task of formu¬ 
lating a complete system of chemical thermodynamics of pure sub- 
stances. This task involves the determination for each substance at 
one temperature of its enthalpy, relative to the dements that compose 
it. It is further necessary to determine the entropy of the sub-stance 
at one temperature, which can be doue by any one of three methods: 
the measurement of a chemical equilibrium involving the substance 
and other substances of known thermodynamic properties, the meas¬ 
urement of the heat capacity down to very low temperatures and the 
application of the third law of thermodynamics, or the calculation of 
the entropy from structural data obtained by spectroscopic and 
diffraction methods. Knowledge of the heat capacity of the sub¬ 
stance over a wide range of temperatures, obtained either by direct 
experiment or by calculation from known structural properties, then 
permits the extension of the tables of thermodynamic properties over 
this temperature range. It may well be expected that at some time 
in the distant future there will be available extensive tables of the 
enthalpy, entropy, and free energy of thousands of subrtunces over 
wide ranges of conditions. There would then still remain, however, 
the problem of the thermodynamic properties of solutions, for which 
no such simple and inclusive set of data could be formulate . 

It is interesting to note that, in a practical sense, the third law of 
thermodynamics differs from the first and second laws, in that it 
cannot be applied completely independently of structural considera¬ 
tions. In general, thermodynamic deductions are expected to be in¬ 
dependent of any structural considerations, and to be reliable, pro¬ 
vided only that true thermodynamic equilibrium has been approxi- 
muted or achieved in the experiment. Investigations carne ou 
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during the past £?> years, especially by Prof. William F. Giauque, have 
shown, however, that the applications of the third law of thermody¬ 
namics to the calculation of entropy values for crystalline substances 
by measurements of heat capacity made at low temperatures are often 
not reliable in practice, unless there is available some structural in¬ 
formation about the residual entropy of the crystals at the lowest 
temperatures at which measurements are made. Thus some simple 
substances, such as hydrogen, carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide, and 
nitrogen dioxide, have residual entropies of significant amount, caused 
by such structural features as a randomness of orientation of molecules 
in the crystal lattice. It may be said, with justice, that the experiments 
have not yet been carried out to sufficiently low temperatures, or that 
sufficient time has not been allowed for the crystals to achieve a state 
of true thermodynamic equilibrium ; nevertheless, the practical prob¬ 
lem still exists—the reliable application of the third law of ther¬ 
modynamics requires a penetrating understanding of the structure 
of the crystalline substance under investigation. 

The recent decades have seen an extraordinary development of the 
art of cryogenics, the production of low temperature. The pioneer 
work of Dewar was extended by Hamer!high Onnes, whose feat of 
reaching a temperature as low asO/Tl* K. seemed for many years to be 
incapable of significant betterment. Then, in 1024, Giauque suggested 
and later put into practice the astounding new method of cooling 
by demagnetization, with winch he and other investigators have been 
able to reach temperatures as low as about 0.001° K, 

Although the production of low temperatures might well be con¬ 
sidered to lie a part of the science of physics, the fact that this final 
great achievement of reaching the temperature of 0,00l fl EL was 
made by a professor of chemistry, using a method invented by himself, 
justifies mention of it in this discussion. The work done by Professor 
Giauque illustrates the fact that the border line between chemistry 
and physics is a difficult one to define, as is also the bonier line between 
chemistry and biology. The logarithmic dependence of certain ther¬ 
modynamic quantities on temperature is, of course, responsible for the 
great difficulty found in decreasing the temperature by successive 
factors of 10, and leads to the theorem of the impossibility of reaching 
the absolute zero itself* It lias recently been pointed out to me by 
Prof* Franz Simon at Oxford, however, that it is not true that there 
is an interesting portion of nature to which access is denied to man, 
namely, the portion of nature that deals with the properties of matter 
at temperatures lower than those that can ever be achieved in the 
laboratory. Pro fessor Simon poi n ts out t hat t he only low - temperature 
range that is inaccessible to man is that in which no interesting phe¬ 
nomena occur, because if any phenomena were to occur, they them- 
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selves could be used as the method of achieving the low temperature. 

Let ns now return to the basis of chemistry—the atoms of the chemi¬ 
cal elements. The last hundred years hare seen the systematization 
of the elements through the periodic system of Mendeleev, the assign¬ 
ment of precise atomic weights to most of the known elements, the 
discovery of the elements predicted by the until led sequences in 
Mendeleev’s table, as well as the unanticipated scries of noble gases, 
and, finally, in recent years, the development of modern alchemy, (he 
conversion of one element into another, and the artificial production 
of new elements. Now that four transuranium elements have been 
reported—neptunium, plutonium, americium, and curium we may 
look forward with confidence to the announcement that still more new 
elements have been made, 1 mid that practical methods of manufacture 
in large quantities of the most rare of the lighter elements have also 
been developed- Wc may well expect that in the future world nuclear 
chemistry will be'found of the greatest value in many ways, not only 
in the production of new elements and in the use of radioactive ele¬ 
ments as tracers, but also in causing new chemical reactions through 
bombardment with high-energy particles. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Inorganic chemistry has been making steady progress. he in¬ 
organic chemist of today has a great advantage over his fellow of 
preceding generations, in that he lias a thorough understanding of the 
molecular structure of most of the substances with which lm is work¬ 
ing. and of the relation between the physical and chemical properties 
of the substances and their structures. An illustration of the useful¬ 
ness of structural knowledge is provided by the recent development of 
substances that are similar to organic compounds, but with silicon 
atom*!, which form the same tetrahedral bonds as carbon, m place of 

some or all of the carbon atoms, t* 

The first substance of this nature was made half a century u* ■ 
had not been found possible to make in large qusntitjes thcsuMmice 
diamond, which is a very useful material because it is 
all known substances. However, it was found possible to make a new 
substance with the same tetrahedral structure as lamon , 11 " | _ 
half of the carbon atoms replaced by silicon atoms-the 
silicon carbide, which has now for many found es ^' e “ 
an abrasive. Then it was found that other compounds of silicon could 
be made, the silicones, which have, in place of long chains of carbon 
atoms, chains of silicon atoms (usually with oxygen atoms inter¬ 
spersed, in a sort of ether linkage), with methyl groups or other side 
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chains attached, The silicones have many very useful properties. 
They can be used as insulating lacquers, permitting electrical motors 
to be built for operation at much higher temperatures than with or¬ 
ganic insulators* Silicone rubber can bo made, especially for uae at 
higher temperatures than those withstood by ordinary natural rubber 
or synthetic rubber. Some of the silicone oils have a very valuable 
property, that of changing their viscosity only a small amount with 
change in temperature—a property that seems to be due to the tend¬ 
ency of the molecules to coil into a roughly spherical shape at low 
temperatures, and hence to roll over one another relatively easily, 
whereas at higher temperatures, at which the molecules uncoil, they 
become entangled with one another, and thus overcome in large part 
the normal tendency of a liquid to show a pronounced decrease in 
viscosity with increase in temperature* 

The chemistry of fluorine has made great progress in recent years. 
The valuable properties of new compounds of fluorine depend on the 
volatility of fluorine compounds and the low chemical reactivity of the 
carbon-fluorine bond. Useful fluorine compounds include the freons, 
such as CF a Cl 2 , which are used as the fluid in refrigerating machines 
and as non toxic solvents for insecticides and other solutes, and the 
fluorine-carbon high polymers, such as the extremely unreactive plastic 
that is formed by the polymerization of tetrafluoroethylene. 

An interesting recent development in inorganic chemistry is that 
of new techniques for growing large crystals for special purposes. 
During the war it was found possible to grow large crystals, weighing 
many pounds, of such substances as ethylenediammonium tartrate, 
valuable because of tbeir piezoelectric properties, which find use in 
radar and other fields of modem physics. In Germany, an interest¬ 
ing technique of growing large crystals of synthetic mica wag de¬ 
veloped, a technique which depends for its success on the orientation 
of the growing crystal in a strong magnetic field, 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

The art of organic chemistry and the science of organic chemistry 
have moved along steadily hand in hand. Organic chemists develop 
a feeling for the chemical properties of the many substances with 
which they wort which goes far beyond the systematized theoretical 
knowledge that they can express j but the theory of organic chemistry 
has nevertheless now developed to such a state that the science is no 
longer a mysterious one, purely an art whose practice depends on the 
application of empirical rules* It is now possible for the organic 
chemist to use his knowledge of molecular structure to predict, with 
some confidence that certain reactions could be carried out to produce 
products with certain desired properties. One most interesting appli- 
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cation of this new method in organic chemistry has been to the manu¬ 
facture of high polymers, such as the new fibrous endP^- 
substances, which were synthesized in consequence of P« d ^™ . 
their properties made upon the basis of considerations of molecul 

^ The'methods used by the organic chemist become more P°^fu1 
from decade to decade. Ho now lias at hand techniques of very high- 
pressure hydrogenation, the use of catalysts specific to ^^mnreac^ 
tions. powerful techniques of separation such as chromatograpinc 

analysis and molecular distillation, and new p i^ ? w trosconv 4 
structural studies such as X-ray diffraction and spectrosco] j. - 
very interesting example of the interrelation between argVM che 
iS and other fields was provided during the war by 
attack on the problem of the structure of penicillin. The organic 
chemists who were working on the problem found U 
determine the correct structure by the conventmna me hods Wuir 
the molecule has some structural characteristics that had not appear^ 
Wo^ in my known substances, and it remained for physical chemist 

spectroscopy, to determine the structure for them. 

CHEMISTRY IN RELATION TO BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

It is the field of chemistry in relation tohiolo^andm^rnnem 
which most striking progress has been made in »»**»£*^ 
which offers the most promise for the future, ^nlogrt 
W/ini : nfT chemists: they isolate vitamins, hormones, enzymes, acetyl 
SZTi neZt’proLsos, histamine in anaphylaxis and allergro 

And in medicine, as in biology, a new future is dniwmg ncar-a 

future of great progress through ever closer cooptation with the 
iiiture oi gren. p progress in medicine during the 

basic sciences. There nas men great . > „_ ow i 

S£EX years' .Lases-diphtheHa 

under control by vaccines, serums, the sulfa dru ^®‘ t , P h te _ 
Shakcsi>eare mentioned “the rotten diseases of the south, the guts 
griptr^tures. catorrhs, loads o'gravel i- the back, lethargy cold 
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palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livery wheezing lungs, bladders full of 
impost hu me, sciaticas, lime-kilns i 1 the palm, incurable bone-ache, and 
the riveled fee-simple of the tetter.” Most of these diseases are no 
longer important: there are now no serious cases, so far as I know, 
of riveled fee-simple of the tetter, but “incurable bone-ache," under 
which we might include arthritis, is a very serious disease, of which 
little control has been obtained. There are still virus diseases that 
are very troublesome—poliomyelitis, influenza, the common cold. 
Then there remains the problem of the degenerative diseases—cancer, 
heart disease, cerebral disease, nephritis—which, as control of other 
diseases is obtained, are becoming increasingly important. To attack 
these great medical problems new basic knowledge is needed about 
the nature of cells and of physiological processes, and about the 
chemotherapeutic action, as well as the normal physiological action, 
of chemical substances. 

STRUCTURAL BASIS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTIVITY 

The greatest problem that remains to be solved is that of the struc¬ 
tural basis of the physiological activity of chemical substances. When 
once this problem has been sol ved, and when it has become possible to 
determine sn detail the molecular structure of the vectors of disease 
and of the constituents of the cells of the human body, we shall be 
able to draw up the specifications of the specific therapeutic agent to 
protect the body against a specific danger, and then to proceed to 
synthesize the agent according to the specifications. So far, we have 
only the hint that chemothera politic agents may act through competi¬ 
tion with essential metabolites, as in the competition, pointed out by 
Woods and Fildes, of the sulfa drugs with p-ammobenzoic acid- 

I believe that this problem—that of the nature of the competition 
of two substances presumably for specific combination with some part 
of a living cell—is very closely related to the general problem of the 
nattire of the forces that lead to the striking specificity of properties 
shown by many biological substances, especially the native proteins 
and polysaccharides* I believe that, these forces are also operative in 
the phenomenon of seif-du plication shown by viruses, genes, anti other 
biological entities. I myself have been especially interested in the 
specific forces operating between an antibody molecule and the mole¬ 
cules of antigens or haptens with which it has the power of specific 
combination. My interest in this problem was developed over 10 
yean^ ago m conversations with Dr. Kurl Dandsteiner, and the work 
that my collaborators and I have done has consisted largely in the 
extension and refinement of in vestigations initiated by Dr. Landsteiner. 

Let us review briefly the basic phenomena of immunocheniistry. 
When a foreign material of large molecular weight —a protein or 
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polysaccharide, either pure or part of the structure of an animal 
or plant cell—is injected into an animal, such as a rabbit the animal 
in the course of a few days may develop in its blood and ^ithm it 
cells substances called antibodies which have the power of specific 
combination with the injected material, the antigen. Thus, when a 
particular animal or plant protein is injected into a rabbit, the labbit 
develops in its blood antibodies which are capable of combining with 
that protein, but not, or at any rate only very exceptionally, capable 
of combining with any of the tens of thousands of Jtber pr^ ns 
which exist in nature. For example, an antiserum made by 
hemoglobin obtained from one animal into a rabbit» *“*1:0 ®« 
with that form of hemoglobin, but not with hemoglobin 
from tlie red cells of other animals, except those of very closely re 
luted species. The act of combination of antibody and its homologous 
antigen may be shown bv several different phenomena such a, the 
agglutination of cells, in the ease of a cellular antigen, the formation 
of u precipitate on mixing a solution of mh gen and 1 s honiolpgous 
antibody tire allergic response of a sensitized animal on receiving 
nZ^uent inj^n of the antigen, and the lysis or other changed 
behavior of cells to which antibody has attached itself. 

The Phenomena of immunochemistry raise two great questions. 

ThX — the nature of «» to™ ***** " “f 

antiEcn which lead to the power of selective combination of anti¬ 
body end the homologous antigen and the 

exceot those very closely related to the homologous antigen, l » 

second problem is that of the mechanism of the 

antibody, and of its endowment with this power of 

C1 The n Sett versatility nf living organisms in their production of 
Fpecific^antibodics was shown by the early work f *’“J that 

artificial conjugated proteins as antigens. Landsteme 
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of snecific combination with various chemical substances ot Known 
structure. He achieved this by attaching these 
to a protein molecule, which was then injected into a rabbit. 1 he 
rabbit, under the influence of the injected protein, P ™ 

serum containing antibodies capable in general of combi0 g 
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acid with another protein, such as sheep serum albumin. The pre¬ 
cipitation by the antiserum of such an azoprotein, in which the pro¬ 
tein part is completely different from that of the immunising 
apoprotein, is evidence that some of the antibodies in the antiserum 
have a specific combining power with the benzenearsonic acid group. 
Landsteiner and his collaborators were able in this way to prepare 
antisera containing antibodies with the power of specific combination 
with scores of different chemical substances, many of which could 
hardly be considered to have any natural relation to the injected 
animal. These results showed that the versatility of the living or¬ 
ganism in antibody production is very great, and made it probable 
that the antibody precursor is to be considered as a plastic material! 
able tube influenced by the injected antigen in such a way as to obtain 
directly from the antigen itself the property that leads to the power 
of specific combination with it* 

Landsteiner and liis collaborators also discovered and utilized an 
important, phenomenon, that of hapten inhibition. They found that, 
for example, when benzenearsomc add itself is added to an antiserum 
nrnde by injecting an azoprotein containing the p-asobenzenearsonic 
acid group no precipitate is formed. Nevertheless, it can be deduced 
that combination has occurred between the benzenearsomc acid and 
the antibody, because on addition of an azoprotein containing the 
^-axobenzencarsonic acid group no precipitate occurs, although a 
precipitate would be formed in the absence of the benzenearsonic acid. 
The benzenearsonic acid is thus shown to have the power of combining 
with antibody homologous to this baptemc grouping, to form a 
soluble complex. Information about the strength of the combina¬ 
tion of the hapten and of the antibody can be obtained by seeing what 
concentration of hapten is necessary to prevent the precipitation of 
the antiserum with a hapten-homologous azoprotein. Landsteiner 
und his collaborators in this way obtained a great amount of qualita¬ 
tive information about the combining powers of various chemical 
substances with antibodies homologous to haptenic groups of known 
structure. They found* for example, that not only benzenearsonic 
acid but also various substituted benzenearsonic acids have the power 
of combining with anti-p-azobenzenearsonic add serum, and that the 
strength of the combination depends upon the nature of the group 
aubsti tuted in the benzene ring and on the position in which it is sub- 
stltuted* Thus, in general, a group substituted in the para position 
in benzenearsonic acid increases the combining power with anti- 
7 ?-azobenzenearsonic acid serum, whereas the substitution of a group 
in the ortho or met a position decreases the combining power with 
these antibodies 
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My collaborators * and I have outlined and extended this work, 
primarily by developing and using quantitative methods, permitting 
The determination of approximate values for the equihbrmm constant 
of the reaction of combination of hapten and antibody. We have 
also made use of a simplification in the experiments, involving the 
elimination of one protein from the precipitation test. Inasmuch 
as the structure of no protein is as yet known, a precipitation reaction 
involving two proteins, the antibody and. the azoprotein, is an espe¬ 
cially complicated reaction to study, and the possibility of obtaining 
information about the antibody might well become greater if the other 
protein could be eliminated. Lundsteiner and van dcr bchcer oh- 
served that certain simple substances that they had prepared for use 
as hapten inhibitors themselves gave a precipitate with the Hpten- 
homologous antiserums. These substances were dyes obtained by 
coupling two or more haptenic groups together; an example is re¬ 
sorcinol with two or three azobeii senes reomc acid group* attached 
to iL Many of our hapten-inhibition experiments have been per¬ 
formed with use of precipitating polyhaptemc 
the system under study then containing only one substance of u 
known structure, the antibody itself. 

COMPLEMENTATtlNESS IN STRUCTURE 
Landsteiner’s results could be interpreted in terms of our modem 
knowledge of atomic and molecular structure ® forces 

conclusion to be reached regarding the nature of 
between antibody and antigen and the structure o ? informa- 

and this conclusion has been strengthened by ___ 

tion given by the experiments that my collaborators a*d 1 . 
formed in Pasadena, The conclusion is that the Jf***** 
action of antibody and homologous antigen resu *. _ Haurowitz 

com piementarincss in structure, as was first sugge* e , Stuart 

and Breinl and by Jerome Alexander, and later emphasized by Stu 

M S‘ complementarinesa In b. 

large portion of the surface of the antigen to _ ;ro ® . n tib©dy 

position with a corresponding portion o t e Slir a ^ . or small 
molecule The weak forces that operate between any atom or small 
ZE group and adjacent atoms would then come into opration be¬ 
tween each surface atom of the antigen and the imme m j . ^ 

atoms of the antibody; these weak forces, integrated over thejuxta 
posed surfaces, would produce a resultant force ^trongenoui 
tothe form ation of an effective bond. Inasmuch as most of the 
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forces operating between atoms and small molecules fall off very 
sharply with increasing distance, an effective bond would be formed 
only if the two molecules were in contact with one another, that is, if 
the surfaces of the atoms of antigen and antibody were no more than 
a very few angstroms apart. The specificity of the bond formed in 
this way would result from the detailed complement a riness not only 
in general surface configuration but also in the position of the groups 
capable of forming hydrogen bonds and in the positions of the posi¬ 
tive and negative electrical charges. It can readily be seen that this 
nice ha n ism does provi de the possibility of very great spec ific i ty. Thus 
a combining region with area of perhaps 200 square angstroms, rep¬ 
resenting a surface of about 50 atoms, could be prevented from ap¬ 
proaching to contact with the complementary region on the antibody 
simply by replacing a methyl group, say, on the antigen surface by 
a phenyl group, which would extend about 3 A. above the former 
surface, and would hence hold the antibody 3 A. farther away from 
the antigen, thus reducing the forces of attraction to such an extent 
as no longer to permit them to result in ft significant bond. 

The approximation of the antibody to the haptenie group of the 
immunizing antigen must be very close. A striking bit of evidence, 
from among the great amount that exists, is that of the cross reactivity 
of two closely related haptenie groups, the m -aminotenzoie acid group 
and the i-chloro-S-aniinobenzdc acid group, which differs from the 
fim only in having a chlorine atom in place of the hydrogen atom. 
Ijaudsteiner and his collaborators found that anti-4<hloro-3-amine- 
benzoic acid serum precipitates readily both with the hapten-homol¬ 
ogous apoprotein and with an azoprotein containing the m-azobenzoie 
acid group. On the other hand, the anti-m-azobenzoic acid serum 
precipitates readily an azoprotein containing the m-azobenzoic add 
group, but does not form a precipitate with an azoprotein containing 
the 4-chIoro-d-azobenzoic acid group. The explanation that we pro¬ 
pose of this cross reactivity between one antiserum and the substituted 
n 2 oprotem, but not between the other antiserum and the different 
azoprotein, is that the phenomenon depends upon the fact that the 
chlorine atom is much larger than the hydrogen atom that it replaces, 
the van der Wads radius of chlorine being about 1,8 A. and that of 
hyd rogen only about 1.2 A. Ff it i s assum ed that t he combining regi on 
of an antibody fits tightly about the haptenie group of the immuniz¬ 
ing antigen, the anti-4-chloro-3-azobcnzoic acid antibodies would con¬ 
tain in the appropriate place a cavity into which a chlorine atom could 
fit., along with the rest of the haptenie group. This cavity, with radius 
1.8 A., would be largo enough to accept easily a hydrogen atom in the 
unsubstituted azoprotein, and the replacement of chlorine bv hydro¬ 
gen would have no effect other than to decrease slightly the force of 
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attraction between the hapten ic group and the antibody, as a result 
of the smaller van der Weals attraction of a hydrogen atom and of 
a chlorine atom for surrounding atoms. On the other hand the 
in the anti^azobenzoio add antibody is required only to be larga 
enough to receive a hydrogen atom, with van der aals radius 1.2 A 
There might well then be a considerable amount of steric strain if the 
4 -chloro-S-anobeniioic add luiptenic group were to be forced into this 
cavity in the antibody, and the steric strain might be great enough ^ 
decrease the combining power to such an extent that no preopitu 

would bo observed by the investigators. , 

This experimental result indicates that the fit of antibody to antl- 
geu is, in some cases at least, a very dose one, so that a difference in 
atomic radius of 0.6 A. ia significant. Our quantitative - 

lions in Pasadena provided a large amount o 

this conclusion. One extensive series of ^v^tions wasmade of t^e 
combination of antisera homologous to the «*««■«■«* 
haptenic group, the fli-azobenzenearsonic acid group, and the JM* o 
£££&« B «• I.»nd the, to 

st iluted bcnzencarsonic acids with the substituent m the same posiuon 
as the uzo group of the immunizing azoprotein combine ™g 
_: t]l tlu , antibody than those with the substituent group m a different 
3T SSS.- w» S reached from the value, of .he Impteo 
inhibition constant that the surface cnnS^rat.en of thejWb.meB 
re-ions of the antibody molecules approximates that of the buptemo 
grenp to within closer than 1 A. A similar conclusion 
re tched hv a study of the effect of electrical charge. I he nuio o 
inhibiting powers of two similar haptens, one containing a Purely 
charged -roup, the trimethylammomum ion group, and the other an 
uncharged group with the same size and shape, the tertiary butyl 
ZuS wfth antLruni made by injecting rabbits with sheep serum 
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It is my opinion that the general problem of the nature of specific 
biological forces has thus been solved, and that with the extension 
of on it knowledge of the detailed atomic structure of proteins and other 
biological substances we may hope that this understanding will permit 
a more effective attack to be made on many of the problems of biology 
and medicine. 

NATURE OF ENZYMES 

X should like now to discuss a closely related question: the nature 
of enzymes and of catalysts in general. In order to function, the liv¬ 
ing cell carries out many specific chemical reactions that do not take 
place when the reactants are simply mixed with one another* These 
reactions occur in nature because there are present molecules of a 
specific catalyst, tho enzyme appropriate to the reaction. I believe 
that an enzyme has a structure closely similar to that found for anti¬ 
bodies, but with one important difference, namely, that the surface 
configuration of the enzyme is not so closely complementary to its 
specific substrate as is that of an antibody to its homologous antigen, 
but is instead complementary to an unstable molecule with only 
transient existence, the "activated complex,* for the reaction that is 
catalyzed by the enzyme. 

The mode of action of an enzyme would then be the following : the 
enzyme would show a small power of attraction for the substrate 
molecule or molecules, which would become attached to it in its active 
surface region. Tins substrate molecule, or these molecules, would 
then be strained by the forces of attraction for die enzyme, which 
would tend to deform it into the configuration of the activated com¬ 
plex, for which the power of attraction by the enzyme is the greatest. 
The activated complex would then, under tho influence of ordinary 
thermal agitation, either reaEsmne the configuration corresponding 
to the reactants, or assume the configuration corresponding to the 
products. The assumption made above that the enzyme has a con¬ 
figuration complementary to the activated complex, and accordingly 
has the strongest power of attraction for the activated complex, means 
that the activation energy for the reaction is less in the presence of 
the enzyme than in its absence, and accordingly that the reaction 
would be speeded up by the enzyme. My colleague Prof. Carl Nie¬ 
mann and I are carrying out experiments on inhibition of enzyme 
activity designed to test this postulaic, by the search for inhibitors 
that have a greater pow er of combination with the enzyme than have 
the substrate molecules themselves. This method of attack should, 
indeed, provide us with information about the nature of the active 
region of the enzyme, if we accept the postulate that it is complemen¬ 
tary to the configuration of the strong inhibitors, 
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This picture of the nature of enzymes may well make us optimistic 
about tlie future of chemotherapeutics, for it predicts that for every 
enzyme, and in particular for the enzymes that are essential for bac¬ 
terial growth, it would be possible to find an inhibiting molecule which 
is more closely complementary in structure to the enzyme than is the 
substrate itself, and which would accordingly be an effective inhibitor. 
The picture e ven presents us with an idea as to the nature of substances 
which would be effective inhibitors, namely, that these substances 
should closely resemble the activated complex, intermediate in con¬ 
figuration between the reactants and the products of the catalyzed 
reaction. A possible practical application of this concept is in rela¬ 
tion to penicillin and its destruction by the enzyme penicillinase. 
Some of the organisms that resist the bacteriostatic action of penicillin 
may achieve their resistance through the manufacture of penicillinase, 
which destroys the penicillin as it approaches the organism. If it 
were possible to synthesize or to obtain by the degradation of penicillin 
itself a substance with molecular configuration such that it would com¬ 
bine with penicillinase more strongly than does penicillin, and thus 
would inhibit the action of the penicillinase, this specific inhibitor 
might be injected (or even taken by mouth) along with the penicillin, 
which might in this way increase its bacteriostatic action- 


FORMATION OF SPECIFIC ANTIBODIES 

We have far less evidence bearing in a detailed way on the problem 
of the process of formation of complex biological molecules than on 
the problem of the nature of specific biological forces Nevertheless 
a reasonable proposal can be made ns to the process o 01 “' 11 !tm 
these molecules, on the basis of the information available on the nature 
of the forces thenieslves, and the assumption that the known nws of 
molecular physics arc applicable to biological systems. I shall illus¬ 
trate this proposal by discussing a possible mechanism of formation 

of specific antibodies. 4 . „ 

The problem that we pose is the following: How is it possible for 

a cell to manufacture an antib«ly molecule with thepowerofspccfic 
combination with an arbitrarily chosen antigen 1 It might Iw that 
the difference in structure of the antibody molecule and a normal 
molecule of y-glohnlin or an antibody molecule homologous to an¬ 
other antigen would result from a difference m the ordenng of the 
amino acid residues in the polypeptide chains, as was suggest^l* 
Ilreinl and Ha.uwitz, and by Mudd.‘ However, a simpler assump¬ 
tion is that all antibody molecules produced by the same protective 
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mechanism in the cell contain the same polypeptide chains as the 
normal globulin and differ from normal globulin and each other only 
in the configuration of the chain, that is* in the way the chain is coiled 
in the molecule. It is much easier to dense a mechanism for causing 
the polypeptide chain to assume the desired one of the alternative 
configurations than to devise a mechanism for producing great varia¬ 
tions in the ordering of the amino acid residues. Moreover, the num¬ 
ber of configurations accessible to a polypeptide chain containing a 
thousand or more amino acid residues is so great as to provide an ex¬ 
planation of the ability of the animal to form antibodies capable of 
specific combination with a very great number of different antigens. 
Let us assume that a portion of a polypeptide chain (one end, say) 
which would be involved in the formation of a combining region of 
the antibody is of such a nature that it is able to coil into any one of 
a large number of alternative configurations, all of which have very 
nearly the same energetic stability, so that the choice among them 
may he determined by relatively small changes in the environment, 
tending to stabilize one or another of the configurations. In the 
absence of an antigen the polypeptide chain would fold into the con¬ 
figuration that happens to be the most stable in the environment in 
the coll, and would produce a molecule of normal y-globulin. In the 
presence of the antigen, however, the folding of the polypeptide chain 
would take place in a way determined to some extent by the interaction 
of the chain with the atoms in the surface of the antigen molecule. 
This interaction would find expression in the formation of that con¬ 
figuration or those configurations of the polypeptide chain that permit 
the system as a whole to have the greatest stability. The greatest 
stability results, of course, from the formation of the strongest bond 
between the folded polypeptide chain and the antigen molecule. 
Accordingly, we have in this simple mechanism, involving the folding 
of a polypeptide chain into a structure whose nature is determined 
in considerable part by the presence of an antigen in the immediate 
neighborhood, ft straightforward way of producing an antibody 
molecule with the power of specific combination with the particular 
antigen present, resulting from a complementariness in structure 
that is automatically assumed by the polypeptide chain that constitutes 
the combining region of the antibody molecule. 

It is clear that the same mechanism, whereby one molecule present 
in the cell may influence the structure of another molecule that is 
being formed, may be invoked as an explanation of both hetera- 
catalytic and autocatalydc activities of biological molecules in gen¬ 
eral. A gene may have the power of causing the synthesis of a certain 
protein molecule capable of acting as an enzyme catalyzing a particu¬ 
lar chemical reaction through its possession of a structure essentially 
complementary to that of the active region of the enzyme molecule, 
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and which can act as a template in the production of that enzyme 
molecule. The power of self-duplication of the gene might well have 
a similar explanation. In case the gene happens to be complementary 
to itself, then it coultl serve directly as the pattern for itself; or it 
might produce the same result* the manufacture of replicas of itse * 
by working through an intermediate complementary to itself* which 
then serves as the pattern for the new gene* complementary to the 
intermediate and identical trith the original gene* However, reliable 
information about the detailed nature of these fundamental molecular 
processes in biological systems must await further experimental study. 


THE FUTUHE 

This discussion lias been confined to the least interesting aspects 
of the developments of chemistry in the future. These least interest¬ 
ing aspects arc those that can be predicted, that can be foreseen on 
the basis of our present knowledge. They consist primarily of the 
results of application and development of the discoveries that have 
already been made. The great discoveries of the future—those that 
will make the world different from the present world—are the dis¬ 
coveries that no one lias yet thought about, the discoveries that will 
iu fact be made as soon as the ideas underlying them take shape in 
the mind of some imaginative scientist. Who is there among us who 
10 years ago would have predicted that the field of nuclear structure 
and atomic energy would develop in the way that it has. Who can 
now say what the great discoveries of the nest 10 years will be 
I have spoken of hope for the fatar^-but the discoveries that w* 
cannot foresee may not all be obviously beneficial. Let me say, mth 
Walt Whitman* 

I koofr I am restteha and make dtLcrb so r 

I know my words are weapons full of rtau*er T ftotl of dwi ' « * f 

For I confront reare. security, nad all the settled laws, to entitle them. . . . 

And t he threat of what Is call'd Hell is little or nothing to me. 

AM the lure of what la call'd heaven is Utile or urthtog to n*i 

Dear camerado! I confess I have ursed you onward with me. and still W FOU. 

without the least Idea what 1 b our destination, 

Or whether we shall be victorious, or Utterly quell d and defealcd- 

Science cannot be stopped. Man will gather knowledge no matter 
what the consequences—and wc cannot predict w iat iej . ' 

Science will go on-whether we are pessimist .c m ™J**^* 
I am. I know that great, interesting, and valuable 
be made and will be made, of the sort that have been hare 
But I know also that still more interesting discoveries will be made 
that I have not the imagination to describe—and I am awaiting iem, 
full of curiosity and enthusiasm. 
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ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 1 


By W. Gr^t Walter 

Director, Physiological Department 
Burden Neurological Init&uU 
Bristol, England 


[SSiib l plate] 

The classical philosopher took so little Interest in the brain that 
they referred to it merely as “the thing in the head. Until the last 
century it was considered as providing a sort of radiator for over¬ 
heated animal spirits; only in the last generation has the study of 
brain function developed into a serious science. Microscopical ex¬ 
amination of the brain tissue revealed that it contains about 10 nerve 
cells arranged in complex and systematic three-dimensional patterns. 
Electrical stimulation of the exposed brain and observation of l re 
resulting movements and subjective sensations demonstrated the 
anatomical connection betwen some parts of the brain and larious 
regions of the body, and it was found that, even when to* 

brain consumes an enormous quantity of eneigy m re a ion o i - 
Onlv in the last 20 years, however, has it been possible to study any 
aspect of brain function directly in the intact human subject. It had 
been known for a long time that communication between '^dividua 
nerve cells is maintained by brief electrochemical discharges dong 
nerve fibers, but it was not believed that electrical activity of the brain 
could be detected without placing electrodes directly on the expose 
nerve tissue until Berger demonstrated this po-nbihty in was. a 
record of the electrical brain activity obtained in this way with elec¬ 
trodes on the scalp is called the electroencephalogram or E. ^ G. 

Such records show continuous electrical activity of an extremeIj 
complex nature, consonant with the huge number of nerve cells and the 
intricac, of behavior patterns. Aa record*! through .be scalp and 
Anil, the potential difference of the electrical discharges are only, 
few millionths of a volt and have to l* amplified with specially de¬ 
signed electronic devices that convert them into a continuous graph 
drawn on paper. The poesibilitj of studying the normal brain in this 
way encouraged both clinical developments and the theoretical con- 
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si deration of brain function as a whole. Present concepts can be sum¬ 
marized most concisely by stating that the general function of the 
brain is to construct and contain a working model of the outside world, 
and to test upon this model the effect of the operations that circum¬ 
stances suggest are necessary for comfort or survival. The more 
accurate and detailed the model, the more trustworthy will be the 
forecast of the results of action, and the better the chances of survival 
of the organism. In the human brain, the working parts of llie model 
are the circuits that link the nerve cells; since their permutations are 
of the order of lO 1 '-' 500 there seems ample scope for detail—and for 
fantasy. 

The notion of the bruin as a signal analyzer and statistical predictor 
has developed parallel with the design and construction of the various 
large computing engines sometimes known as electronic brains, but 
it must be admitted that as yet very little is known of the precise man¬ 
ner in which the animal brain composes its models so that they are 
compact enough to be portable, plastic enough to be changed from 
second to second, yet durable enough for a lifetime. It may be men¬ 
tioned, however, that in man the purely nervous model is totally in¬ 
adequate for social life, and is supplemented by external patterns in 
the form of written records, laws, and so forth. The neurophysiolo¬ 
gist, then, would use the term “mind 1 * as meaning the individual’s mode! 
of his environment and “thought” as a miniature rehearsal for action, 
Such generalizations are bound to reawaken many ancient philosophi¬ 
cal controversies, but have the virtue of promising linkage between 
brain physiology and other human interests, some of which will be 
considered later. 

Returning to the discoveries in the field of electroencephalography, 
it was found at nn early stage that recogniznble perturbations of the 
electrical patterns occur in diseases of the brain. This observation 
had the unfortunate effect of distracting attention from fundamental 
problems, so that most Inborn tones engaged in this sort of work were 
soon full of records from epileptics and patients with brain tumors, 
and, during the war, with head injuries and abscesses. The literature 
of the subject contains thousands of papers and reports describing 
empirical correlations between various E, E. G. features and brain 
diseases, but of these publications only a few dozen are of funda¬ 
mental importance, and there is no doubt that the great discoveries are 
still to be made. 

Records from normal people show a great variety of more or less 
irregular electrical discharges from all parts of the brain, but in most 
subjects, when the eyes are shut, the discharges become more rhythmic 
in the occipital region, where visual impressions are projected. These 
regular oscillations are known as alpha rhythms and have a frequency 
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of between 6 and 13 cycles per second. Even with the eyes shut, some 
alpha rhythms are usually diminished when the subject, thinks hard, 
and some are blocked when a vivid visual image is called up. There 
is wide variation between individuals, but the general picture in a 
given subject is very constant and is almost like a signature (iig^. 1 and 
i). It is important to note the paradoxical inverse relation between 
the prominence of the alpha rhythms and the lewl of functional 
activity and attention. In babies, there is little alpha activity; there 
are only much slower swings of electric potential in al! areas (fig- <0- 
In older children, rhythms at about 6 cycles per second are prominent 
up to the age of 7 or 3 (fig. 4), but the alpha rhythms are beginning to 
appear, and the adult pattern is usually established by the age of Li!. 
The 6-cycles-per-secoiul activity is sometimes called theta rhythm; it 



ric;0HK 1.—Elect roenwiphiilograiu fr«m « aonual person'flowing 

«^.2^«iaBrtP-“*irawa 


Lilt r . ■ 

In bytb occipital regions find the Associated pealc 
analysis (shown in bottom line of graph). 


REST 


is often larger when the child is unhappy or angry. It cornea from the 
temporal lobes of the brain and deeper regions, and is found m many 
adults whose behavior is childish in the sensei that they are short- 
tempered, aggressive, and hard to get on with. 

In sleep, the alpha rhythms disappear first, and the E. L. (i. becomes 
less individual. In deep sleep it resembles a baby s record, but m 
lighter sleep there is usually intermittent activity at 14 cycles per 
second, and this is sometimes prominent just before a su ject wa "Cs up 
from a dream. Hypnosis produces little change unless the subject is 
of the type who goes into a very deep trance* when the alpha i i> lins 
are said by some to respond to the suggested, rather than t ie rea , 

conditions, _ , 

When the brain ie injured, or invaded by a tumor, the affected area 

tends to develop slow discharges called delta activity (tig- *>)■ 
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though they are usually localized round the lesion, these slow, abnor¬ 
mal delta waves are quite similar to those found in infants and deep 
sleep, suggesting that they may have some function in assisting the 
disturbed nervous tissue to rest from its labors, in the same way as 
pain compels disuse of a broken limb—for the brain can feel no pain, 
and has little power of healing itself- 
The most dramatic variations from the normal are seen in epileptics, 
particularly during seizures- Tn petit mal, for example, when the 
patient suddenly becomes unconscious for a short time, the whole 
brain generates enormous regular slow waves a hundred times bigger 
than any normal rhythm, each one with a short spike indenting its 
crest (fig. 6}* One may consider a patient generating these “wave 
and spike' 3 rhythms, as they are called, as being electrocuted by his own 
brain* 





FrcCaE ElHcCroeEcepbaSovraiu from a S-Fear-old child sbdwEii}; prominent 
theta a-rtlvltj" combfrii*! with alpha. A simSlar record might be found in nu 
adult with marked ug^Tasalve teaElecscies. 


Though always interesting and eoruetlines useful in the study of 
organic brain disease and epilepsy, the technique of eleetroencephal- 
ography has been too crude to give much help in problems of mental 
disorder, or in the investigation of the physiology of behavior. In 
the last few years, however, the technical resources available to electro- 
physiologists have been greatly extended by the adoption and adapta¬ 
tion of devices developed during the war for radar or “servo 3 * ma¬ 
chinery, Some new instruments, on the other hand, have been 
specially designed by those working in the field for their own peculiar 
problems, 

The advance has been made on tw o fronts: first, the development of 
elaborate and flexible methods of transformation and display of the 
electrical data; second* the introduction of controlled stimulation of 
the subject* It will be realized that the ordinary record is really a 
graph of voltage against time, but since there are inevitably large 
numbers of cell gioups active at the saino moment, this graph is nearly 
a) ways extremely complex and bewildering to the eye, which can pick 
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out only one or two of its many components. An instrument has been 
designed, and is now in use in many laboratories] which automatically 
breaks down the complex oscillations into their various constituents, 
rather us a spectroscope resolves white light into its component colors. 
This wave analyzer writes out on the ordinary record every 10 seconds 
a frequency histogram corresponding to the Fourier transformation 
of the primary changes. A mathematician would hike several days 
to perform the same task. Another device, still under development, 
displays the electrical activity on a battery of 24 cathode-ray tubes, 
each one corresponding to a small area of tlie brain. In this “topo- 
scope,” voltage is transformed into the brilliance of the cathode-ray 
screen, and an indication of frequency is given by the way in which 
the patch of light seems to rotate on each tube. 



Fiouus 8.—tnkeo during n minor epileptic seizure show¬ 
ing the prumineur !l wnve ami spike'" activity dLa^noslic of this condition. 
Note [tint Lbe time scale is longer than in the other records and that ihe 
amplification has boon greatly reduce*!. 

Ten years ago these devices would have seemed absurdly elaborate: 
in mint her 10 years’ time they will probably seem childishly simple 
computed with the intricacy of brain function as represented by the 
E. E, G. Even now, we can probably understand less than 1 percent 
of the total information contained in a record such as those in the 
figures. We are rather in the position of a visitor from Mara who is 
deaf and dumb and has no conception of the nature of sound, but is 
trying to build up a knowledge of languages by looking at the grooves 
on a phonograph record. 

In dealing with a complex signal, there is always the problem of de¬ 
ciding how the significant parts of the message can be made most clear 
and memorable and the insignificant ones least obtrusive. Success in 
this discrimination depends upon choosing the right criteria for sig¬ 
nificance^ and this can often be done only empirically until the cipher 
has been broken, so to speak. 

The second sign of progress is that a more active approach is being 
made to the brain by providing controlled stimuli instead of merely 
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watching its spontaneous activity. An analog)' for this is t e ® 
velopment of radar, in which instead of trying to pick tip the soon 
or radiation from an aeroplane, a radio pulse is transmitted towar 
it and the echoes produced are observed in relation to the ongina 
signal. In the study of the brain the transmitted signals are calk 
stimuli and the echoes responses, but the resemblance in both method 
and results is very close. The sound from an aeiop arie s ° 
slowly to indicate the position of the source, and anj r.u 10 signa s 
emits may be deliberately or inadvertently confusing to t ie o swi ier, 
but an aircraft cannot avoid reflecting the iTidar pu sc, n t 10 . 1 

the spontaneous actions or thoughts which it initiates may : 1 e ay et < 
by a variable time, after the first electrical sign of their occurrence, 
and the spontaneous activity is usually too ^ui ied an* nucon 10 a 
lo correlate with oilier physiologic! ynriobte, b,.l the centra! ner.ous 
system cannot escape the influence of external siimn i, 5lTlCft ° _ 

spond to them is one of its prime functions. Moreover the stimuli 
can be given at moments controllable by the obseruu an .u 'no 

frequencies. , , , , , „ 

By using techniques precisely similar to those developed for rada , 
the response to a regular stimulus can be displayed on a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, so that scores of successive responses are precisely super 
imposed“ivhereas the random or spontaneous activity ,s blurred and 
unobtrusive. This method has been turned to great account by L 
son [1] 1 in the study of the electrical responses to stimulation of .en- 
sory nerves in the limbs. Results of considerable general inter st h 
been obtained by using rhythmic flashes of light for esti ag^ 
response ch&racteristics of the visual cortex [2] f [ l J- 
vhyVw atii.mlation of this sort is used, th. frequrney J- 

rredy mentioned is of greet value, sinoc the reguler W|»~« 
stimulus frequency can be traced throught ie c\vn w i : 

are smaller than the irregular background oscillations, because Hu ll 
steady recurrence is seen by the analyzer as a prommeii pen 
tivity at a single frequency. .... .. „„ 

This method has proved powerful in clinical 
larly when the resting records present no diagnostic features, in 
some epileptics, for example, it is possible to find a 
which seta up in the brain electrical activity wuc- loth ' l s ^ 

oscillations already present to produce a diagnosti^y stao^al 
pattern, and a clinical seizure. This observation in combination wrth 
the known features of the spectrum of cpi ep it ^. eco .« 6DSV 

gested the hypothesis that the condition known as ldl0 P^ l ’“'. e P’^ 
is due to the occasional synchronization by sensory or 
of otherwise unrelated electrical rhythms. In coses with 
disease of the brain the response to rhythmic flashes of ligl 

umbra In bn.ck.eXa rtf-er tfl anlboridrt eU»d &e " rtkk ‘ 
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disturbed near die site of & lesion, even when the resting activity 
appears nor trial 

In normal subjects* bright rhythmic Sashes of light have been 
found to evoke peculiar sensations at certain frequencies. All subjects 
describe checkered, whirling patterns of light and shade when the 
stimulus frequency is between 7 and 30 Sashes per second* and most 
see brilliant and ever-changing colors with white light* Some people* 
again, describe vivid hallucinations and dreamlike experiences of 
flying or of distortion of the time sense* Most interestingly, when¬ 
ever a peculiar sensation is experienced, some part of the brain dis¬ 
plays at the same time an unusual and exaggerated degree of electrical 
activity at the frequency of the stimulus or a multiple of it Further¬ 
more, when, during un episode of this sort* the subject is encouraged 
to submit to the sensation and to reinforce it with memories of a 
similar type, both the sensation and its associated electrical discharge 
are augmented. Conversely, when the subject is distracted by another 
stimulus or, by an effort of will, refuses to accept the vision or state of 
mind induced by the stimulus, both the subjective and electrical 
phenomena subside. 

In some of the most striking examples of this effect, vivid and 
emotionally powerful feelings have been correlated with electrical 
responses in the temporal and frontal lobes, not at the stimulus fre¬ 
quency itself, but at harmonics of it. In general terms, complex 
individual mental disturbances can be set up by an apparently neutral 
physiological stimulus when this is rhythmic and powerful enough* 
and these mental states are strictly correlated with electrical events 
in parts of die brain which have nothing to do with die reception of 
visual stimuli* 

It will be recalled that unhappy children and bad-tempered adults 
often show discharges at about 6 cycles per second in the temporal 
lobes. It is at least very suggestive that when similar electrical dis¬ 
charges am evoked in normal people by rhythmic stimulation, a feel¬ 
ing of emotional discomfort and irritability appears* It would seem 
logical to adopt, as a working hypothesis, the notion that certain 
temperaments and states of mind are associated with electrical activity 
at a particular frequency in certain nervous circuits within the brain, 
and one can foresee a new meaning of the word “temper” as a strictly 
scientific term to describe the tuning and resonance of these circuits. 
In the testing of working hypotheses “the road of excess leads to the 
palace of wisdom,- 1 and it may be necessary to develop a complete 
theory of the relation between brain and mind in these electrical 
terms before the appearance of absurd conclusions or predictions sig¬ 
nals the inadequacy of our ideas. Even at the present time the in¬ 
troduction of electrical terms and analogies has accelerated advance, 
for it is now possible to use the methods of electrical engineers in ths 
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study of brain physiology, For example, when an engineer observes a 
sustained electrical oscillation he looks for what he calls posi ive 
feedback 1 ’ and it seems likely that, in the brain, feedback circuits 
actually exist, and that their properties cun be studied exactly us « 
the living organ a complex transmission system- oing a P 
further, it has been found possible to construct models using evicts 
similar to those postulated in the bruin, and these models <? in 
a very lifelike fashion, particularly when positive and negative feed¬ 
back circuits are combined. The positive feedbacks proyi o mec an 
isms for hunting, scanning, and testing the model s cm iron men or 
stimuli end information, and the negative feedbacks or reflexes ensur 
that any action the model may decide to take will be us near as possible 
to that necessarv for stability and survival. It is surprising 10 
complex and apparently unpredictable the behavior of one of these 
models can be. ecken it is placed in the irregular envrronment of an 
ordinary room, eren when it contains only halt a do»n rnuts as com- 

pared with the millions in the human brain. a i 

The great fertility of the marriage between brain physiology a 
engineering has suggested to many people that the family of sublets 
thus united is worthy of a special name, and Wwner [5] has 
“cybernetics,” from the Greek word meaning steersmanship, since 
the fundamental common problem seems to be the way in which 
complex dynamic systems direct themselves toward various goals 1 
has been predicted that when properly established th,s new branch of 
science may have as great an effect upon our life and surroundings 

a$ the achieYfcTHents of nuclear physicists, ,■ 

A comparison has already been made with the great calciilatinr- 
machine^ but these are of course enormously more speciabzed ^ 
anv viable living organism, since their sole function is to perfto 
certain types of calculation at immense speed. In contrast to lh a, 
the brain performs innumerable functions, though none with vej 
great accuracy or velocity—but it can design the machines A„ o 
qualitv human brain has more possibilities than any o er _ 
structure in the universe, and we should not be far wrong m calling 
it “the universal machine.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is difficult for those of m living today, aspectally m the more 
industrialized amis of the world, to appreciate folly the uniqueness 
of the events that vie are witnessing. During our lifetime, and in the 
immediately preceding century whose history h most familiar to os, 
wo have witnessed continuous change—usually continuous increase* 
We have seen a few European immigrants to North America expand 
during a few centuries into a population of over 170 millions. AVe 
have seen villages grow into large cities. \\ e have seen an area of 
primeval forests and prairies transformed m(o widespread agricul¬ 
tural developments. AVe have seen a transition from a handicraft and 
agrarian culture to one of complex industrialization. In only a few 
generations we have witnessed the transition from human and animal 
power to electrical power supernetworha; from the horse and buggy 
to the airplane. 

At the same time our senses have been dulled by the platitude that 
history repeats itself* As a consequence, we have become so inured 
to change, especially to growth and to increase, that it is difficult for 
us not to regard the rates of change which we are now witnessing as the 
norma] order of things. 

In order to appraise 11101*0 accurately our present position and the 
limitations which may be imposed upon our future, it is well that we 
consider in historical perspective certain fundamental relationships 
that underlie all our activities. Of these the most general are the 
properties of matter and those of energy. 

From such a point of view the earth ns ay be regarded as a material 
.system whose gain or loss of matter over the period of our interest is 
negligible. Into and out of this system, however, there is a con¬ 
tinuous flux of energy, in consequence of which the material constit¬ 
uents of the surface of the earth undergo continuous or intermittent 

t Reprinted by pefml&sluEi lioni Sclencr. rafl, 1M + Frbnrtr? ■*. UKI?. Wilti uddiUoiu h 4 br tlw 

unbar* 
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circulation. These material constituents comprise the familiar chem¬ 
ical elements, only a few of which* occurring in quantities of but a few 
parts per million, are significantly radioactive. 

For the present discussion we shall restrict our attention to the non¬ 
radioactive materials and shall summarily state that the events of our 
interest are the result of a flux and degradation of a supply of energy, 
and the corresponding circulation of matter regarded as consisting of 
Dontransmutable and indestructible chemical elements* 

All but a minute part of the energy involved in this process is that 
derived from solar radiation, and a small fraction of the matter at 
or near the surface of the earth occurs in the peculiar aggregates known 
as living organisms, A part of the solar radiation incident upon the 
earth serves to propel a circulation of matter into and out. of this 
organic assemblage. In this process an amount of energy roughly 
proportional to the mass of the matter incorporated in organisms is 
held in storage as chemical potential energy. 

From geological evidence* organisms have existed upon the earth 
for probably as long as a billion years, during the last 500 million of 
which a fraction of these organisms has become buried in the accumu¬ 
lations of sediments under conditions which have prevented complete 
disintegration and complete loss of their energy content* Conse¬ 
quently, there exist in the sedimentary rocks of the earth today ac¬ 
cumulations of the remains of fossil organisms in the form of coal, 
oil shale, and petroleum and natural gas, which are rich in fossil 
energy stored up from the sunshine of the past 500 million years. 
Tins process of accumulation is doubtless still occurring, but the rate 
is probably not very different from that of the past, so that, for an 
order of magnitude, the accumulation during the next million years 
will probably not exceed one five-hundredth of the accumulation which 
baa occurred already, 

RISE OF HUMAN SPECIES 

^ ltJl Ous background let us now consider the development of the 
human species, Prom archeological and geological evidence it ap- 
peare that a species recognizable as man must have existed roughly a 
inil lion years ago. I he population of this species at that stage is un¬ 
known but evidently was not large. It existed in some sort of eco- 
logical adjustment with the rest of the organic complex, and competed 
wrth the other members of the complex for a share of solar energy es¬ 
sentia to its existence. At that hypothetical stage its sole capacity 

i r .£° f • aflP ®' con *sted in tlie food it was able to cat— 
about 4,000 kilogram-calories per capita per day\ 

, th^t stage and the dawn of recorded history, this species 

is distinguished from all others in its inventiveness of means for the 
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conquest of a larger and larger fraction of the available energy, 1 he 
invention of clothing, the use of weapons, the control of fire, the do¬ 
mestication of animals and plants, and many other similar devc op~ 
rnents all had this in common: They increased the fraction of solar 
energy a vailable to the use of the human species, and they continuously 
upset the ecologic balance in favor of an increase in numbers o t.ia 
human species, with corresponding adjustments in all the other popu- 
let ions of the complex of which the human species a mein er. . 

From that early beginning until the present day this progression 
has continued at an accelerated rate. It has involved the dove opmen 
of wind power and water power, the smelting of metals wit ^ vti0 M 
fuel, the extensive employment of beasts of Imr en* owever, 
throughout this period until within the last few centuries t e ra e o 
these changes has been small enough for population gro\\t to 'eep 
pace. The energy consumed per capita, there!ore T bus increased but 

slightly* 

ENERGY FROM FOSSIL FUELS 


Emancipation from this dependence upon contemporary solar en- 
ergv was not possible until some other and hitherto unknown source 
of energy should become available. This had its beginning about the 
thirteenth century when some of the inhabitants of BrU*m made * 
discovery that certain black rocks found along t B s ore o 0 , . 
coast, and thereafter known as “sea coles,’ would burn. From thj 
discovery there followed in almost inevitable succession the 
coal and its use for the smelting of metals, the develop of 
steam engine, the locomotive, the steamship, am 

This development was further augmented when, about a cen 
ago. the second large source of Ml energy-petefoum ^natural 
gas—was tapped, leading to the internal combustion engine, the aut 

mobile, the airplane, and Diesel-electric power. , . . 

A third source o( tail energy, oil stale, although »' d “ 

smell scale for almost a century, is only now approaching its p 


of rapid development. 

HATES OF PRODUCTION 

It is to the rate of increase and the magnitude of the 
of the energy from fossil fuels that I now wis t to cirec y ^ 

Considered. Although production statistics for he earlier pm 
ods are not available, it is known that from the initial d “*°'^> . 

use of “sea coles’' to the present there has been a con d1 " u ° l Cl£r hteenth 
the rate of consumption of this commodity. paring , | D ent 

century the need for power for the coal mines led to tbe 
of thesteam engine, and the demand for better means . ^ 

tion led first to the railroad and then to the steam loc 
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know also that before the end of the eighteenth century the employ¬ 
ment of this new' source of energy had reached such magnitude as to 
produce the major social and economic disturbances in Britain referred 
to as the “Industrial Revolution,’' 

By I8frt (1, 2),* from which (late annual world-production statis¬ 
tics are available, the production of coal in the world (fig. 1) had 


WORLO PRODUCTION OF COAL 



reached about 180 million metric tons a year, and from that date until 
1914, when it had reached a rate of 1,300 million tons a year, it con¬ 
tinued lo increase geometrically at a rate of 4 percent a year, or at a 
rato Such that the annual production was doubling every IT years. 

The length of time during which coal lias been mined is likely to 
bo misleading, lo appreciate the magnitude of what is happening 
and the brevity of time during which most of it lias occurred, consider 
these facts: By the end of 1047 the cumulative production of coal dur¬ 
ing all past human history amounted to approximately 81 billion 
metric tons. Of this, 40 billions, or approximately one-half, have been 
mined and consumed since 1920. Sixty-two billions, or more than 
three-quarters, have been produced since 1900—during our lifetime. 


• Number! id parenlhmc* refer lo blbliijjraphj el (be end n, f 
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The world production of petroleum is shown graphically in figure 
2 (3). The first commercial production of petroleum was begun in 
1S57 in Rumania* Two years later the first oil well in the United 
States was completed. From these beginnings, with only an oc¬ 
casional setback, the world production of petroleum has increased 
spectacularly, reaching, by the end of 1947, an annual rate of 477 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM 



million cubic meter. (3 billion United State barrels). Frm 

to 1929 the rate of production doubled, on the average, e l i j , . 

Of at an average annual rat. of increase of sllgWy m°« than J V*Z 
cent. Since 1329 tile ™te of increase baa declinod somenhat a 
the doubling period increased to about 15 j eans* 

Again, to sppr.ei.ta the brevity of time dunng ff °f *2 
has occurred, the cumulative production by the end of - ' 

billion cubic meters (57.7 billion United States barrels) 01lh, 
one-half has been prnduoed end consumed since !93<, and J. percent 

since 1900, 
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The energy content of the coal and petroleum that have been eon* 
sumed, expressed in kilogram-calories, is shown in figure 3. From 
these two sources the energy amounted to 15X10“ or 15 thousand 
trillion kilogram-calories per year in 1930. Approximately four- 
fifths of this amount was contributed by coal, and one-fifth by 
petroleum. 


WOfttU PRODUCTION OF EKEflGt FROM COAL AND PETROLEUM 



Because of the lack of world-production statistics the energy from 
natural gas has not been included. In the United States about 400 
cubic meters of natural gas are produced for each cubic meter of oil, 
with an energy content of about 0.4 of that of oil. Since oil and gas 
are genetically related it may be presumed that this approximate 
ratio is valid for the rest of the world also. Hence, the energy from 
the natural gas tliat has been produced may be assumed to be at least 
40 percent of that of petroleum. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION 

In the introductory remarks it was intimated that one of the most 
disturbing ecological influences of recent millennia had been the 
human species’ proclivity for the capture of energy, resulting in a 
progressive increase of the human population (4, 5), This is'borne 
out by the growth curve of human population since 1650, shown in 
figure 4, based on the studies of Carr-Saunders (6), and die recent 
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estimate of Davis (7) . According to these estimates the world popu¬ 
lation has increased from about 545 millions in 1650 to 2*171 millions 
by 1040. The greatest rate of increase during this period has been 
that of the last half century during which the world population has 
been increasing at such a rate as to double itself once a century * or 
at an annual rate of increase of O.T percent, 

WW*T* OF POMJLAfIfl* 
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Figure 4. 

That such a rate is not “normal” can be seen by backward extra¬ 
polation. If it had prevailed throughout human history, 
with the Biblical Adam and Eve, only 3,300 years would ha^e bwn 
required to reach the present population. If, on the contrary, _ 
assume that the human race has been in existence for a mi 
years, and has increased at a uniform exponential or geometrical 
rate, starting with a single pair, the present population uou 
reached in that time by a rate of increase of 2-1 *1°KL 
vear, or a rate of growth that would require 33,000 years for the 
population to doubl At such a rate it is doubtful whether any 
census could detect a change in the population during one mans 

That the present rate of growth cannot long continue is also evident 
when it is considered that at this rate only 200 more years * 0l *. 
required to reach a population of nearly 0 billion-—u_ou u ■ ■ 
nmm number of people the earth can support. In fact, at such a 
rate, only 1,600 years would be required to reach a population density 
of one person for each square meter of the land surface of the earth. 
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ENERGY PER CAPITA 

Prior to 1800 most of the energy available to man was that derivable 
from his food, the labor of his animals, and the wood he used for 
fuel. On a world-wide basis it is doubtful if the sum of these ex¬ 
ceeded 10,000 kilogram-calories per man per day, and this was a 
several-fold increase over the energy from food alone. 

After 1800 there was superposed on these sources the energy from 
fossil fuels. From a world average of 300 kilogram-calories per 
capita per day in 1800 the energy from coal and petroleum increased 
to 0,880 by 1900, and to 22,100 by 1940. In the areas of high indus¬ 
trialization this quantity is much larger. In the United States, for 
example, the energy from coal and petroleum consumed per day per 
capita amounted in 1910 to 114,000 kilogram-calories {2), and from 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas 129,000. 

PHYSICAL LIMITS TO EXPANSION 

From the foregoing data it should be clear that while we are con¬ 
cerned with a progression of ancient origin, the developments within 
the last century, and especially within the last few decades, are de¬ 
cidedly exceptional. One cannot refrain from asking, “How long 
can we keep it up * Where is it taking us 1” 

I his leads us to consider what physical limitations there may be 
upon the quantity of various types whose expansion we have noted. 
In the case of the fossil fuels the answer is simple. As remarked 
before, these fuels represent an accumulation over 500 million vears 
of geologic time, and any additional accumulation that may be ex¬ 
pected within the next 10.000 years is negligible. When these fuels 
are burned, their material content remains upon the earth in a rela¬ 
tively useless form, hut the precious energy, after undergoing a se¬ 
quence of degradations, finally leaves the earth us spent, long-wave¬ 
length, low-temperature radiation. Hence, we deal with an 
essentially fixed storehouse of energy, which we are drawing upon at 
a phenomenal rate. The amount that remains at any given time 
equals the amount initially present less that which has been consumed 
already. 

The amount consumed up to any given time is proportional to the 
area under the curve of annual production plotted against time, This 
area may approach but can never quite equal the amount initially 
present, lhu$ we may announce with certainty that the production 
curve of any given species of fossil fuel will rise, pass through one or 
several maxima, and then decline asymptotically to zero. Hence, 
while there is an infinity of different shapes that such a curve may 
have, they all have this in common: that the area under each must 
be equal to or less than the amount initially present. 
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AMOUNTS OF FOSSIL FUELS 

Although the quantities of fuels upon the earth are not known pre¬ 
cisely j their order of magnitude is pretty definitely circumscribed 
The most accurately known is coal- At the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress at Ottawa in 1013 a world review of coal was 
made and the amount capable of being mined was estimated to he 
about SX10 13 metric tons. Since that time some adjustments in the 
estimates have been made, giving us a present figure of about 6,3 X10 1 * 
metric tons of coal initially present. 

Within the past few years this figure has been criticized by mining 
engineers (8, 9) on the grounds that while the estimated amount of 
coal may in fuel be present, the amount recoverable by practical min¬ 
ing operations is but a fraction — possibly as small as one-tenth of 
the foregoing estimate. The degree of validity of this criticism still 
remains to be determined. 

For petroleum the accuracy of estimation is considerably less than 
for coal but still is probably reliable as to the order of magnitude. 
The method of estimation in this case is that of sampling* In the 
better-known areas the amount of ]>eht>leiim produced per unit vol- 
nine of certain classes of rocks has been determined. The areas and 
volumes (within drillable depths) of similar rocks over the earth are 
fairly well known. By application of the same factor for the un¬ 
ci rilled areas as for those now well known, an order of magnitude of 
the petroleum that may exist mnv be obtained. 

The most comprehensive of such studies that have so far been made 
public appear to be those of Weeks, which are cited by W allaeo -. 
Pratt (10, 11. IS)* According to these studies, in a volume of 
10-12.5X10* kilometers 5 (2.5-3.0X 10* miles’) of sediments in the 
United States there have already been discovered 8,4 X It? cubic meters 
(53X10* barrels) of oil. This represents about 10 percent of the 
total volume of such sediments of the land areas throughout the 
world. Hence, it is estimated that for the world there should have 
been present initially the order of 10 times as much oil as for t e 
United States. A similar volume of sediments occurs on the conti¬ 
nental shelves which may contain a volume of oil about equal to that 
of the land sediments* 

Assuming that the land areas of the United States will pro uce 
16X 10 s cubic meters (100 billion barrels), then a reasonable estimate 
for the world would be: 

_ _ _____ l mxltfmS 

Continental shelves —-- — ----—-lOOXlOhfl, 


Total— « 
622759-^51-IS 


S2OXJ0W 
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These figures are regarded as being somewhat liberal and the quan¬ 
tity of oil may actually be considerably less/ 

In addition to the above, the Athaboska Tar Sands (10) are esti¬ 
mated to contain about 30 x 10* cubic meters of oil. 

The amount of natural gas may be estimated at 400 cubic meters 
of gas per 1 of oil, or at an energy content of 40 percent that of cal 
The oil shales of the world are less well known. Those of the United 
States, especially the Green River shales, are estimated to contain at 
least 5SX10* cubic meters of oil. Assuming that the rest of the 
world has about three times as much oil shale as the United States, 
we would obtain, for an order of magnitude, 160 X 10 s cubic meters 
(1,000 billion barrels) of oil from this source. 

TOTAL ENERGY Of FOSSIL FUELS 





Eh[<4f ?ief’*i-cifl 


Figure 5. 

The results of these estimates are given in table 1 and shown graph¬ 
ically in figure 5. It will be noted in particular that 02 percent of 


* $IPC* rbs forejoinj iran first r&tillshcd tbe *ulln>r his obtained dlrrctlr from Dr, U <J. 
WmIch hi* own cellmate of the total world tQpplj of petroleum, which la wort canaerratlTt 
tfcuin the figures cited above, For the land arena Dr Week* mlbkate* an amount of ifconl 
6H0 billion barrel* (MX 10* mJ)+ and for th* continental abelre* about 400 ti|]|loo barrels 
164X10" m>>, firing n total Of 1«0CHJ billion barrels, or 100X10* m* d which La JUfft half 
the figure employed above. 

Octree were al*o given in rt written dtseenaloia, by pf, Weeks, of a paper b j Ff*l- 
A. Is LerorFnn on ”E«M mates Of Undljicorered Petroleum Reserve*' 1 road before the United 
Katlnna SdentlQc Conference on t ha Conservation and till illation of Resources at Lake 
bonnet 22 r 164fl r (See Weeks, L. O rr Highlights on 104? development* In foreign 
petroleum fields. Ball. Am«. Aa-ioe, PttTOL Geol„ tdL S3, No. p. Hflf, June 1846; 
keveraen, A, J n Estimates of tindLacoirered petrol* nm reserves, Pro?, U, N\ Seidatiflc Con¬ 
ference on 'be ConEorrAtlon and Uminttlon nf Resources, voT, i r Plenary Meeting*. PflK 
04^00. and dlaeiutiona, pp r lOfl-lH, by M. KlB« Hubert, and pp. 107-110. hj LG. 
Weekip 1H0.) 1 f 
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the estimated total is represented by coal—a figure that will not be 
greatly altered by any reasonable adjustments of the estimates of the 
remaining fuels, but may be considerably altered if the minable 
amount of coal is less than usually assumed. 

The amount of the initial coal already consumed is 1,35 percent: 
that of oil and natural gas, inclusive of the Athabaska Tar Sands, 
about 5 percent. The fraction of shale oil already produced is neg¬ 
ligible. From these data the estimated Initial supply of energy stored 
in fossil fuels is of the order of 50X10“ kilogram-calories, of which 
0,7X lOi 1 , or 1,5 percent, has already been consumed. 

RATS OF CONSUMPTION CIMVCS FOR FOSSIL FUELS 



FUTURE OF FOSSIL ENERGY CONSUMPTION 

TTith this information we are prepared to consider what the future 
of live consumption of fossil energy may be. In figure G is shown 
the production of fossil energy' up to the present, and two possible 
projections into the future. One production curve rises to a high 
peak and descends steeply; the second rises more slowly to a lower 
maximum and descends gently. The area under each curve, however, 
is approximately the sntne, namely 10 unit squares, each of which 
represents 5X1G 1 * kilogram-calories. 
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If, as the coal-mini rig engineers intimate, the amount of coal is 
much less than Herein assumed, so much smaller will be the area under 
the curve and so much sooner the approach to exhaustion. How soon 
the decline may set in, it is not possible to say, Nevertheless, the 
higher the peak to which the production curve rises, the sooner and 
the sharper will he the decline. 


WATER POWER 

The exploitation of water power, like that of coal, is^ of fairly 
ancient origin, but also, like coal, until the last half century its utiliza¬ 
tion has been small. Unlike fossil fuels, however, water power repre¬ 
sents a fraction of current solar energy, which changes but slowlj 
with time and is being continuously degraded into waste heat irre¬ 
spective of whether it is utilized or not, 

A growth curve of the utilization of water power, therefore, should 
rise in a manner similar to those of the fossil fuels, but instca . o t ien 
declining to zero it should level off asymptotically to a maximum as 
all available water power is brought into utilization. At least this 

is physically possible. . . . 

In view of the eventual exhaustion of fossil fuels, (t is of interest 
to know to what extent water power can be depended upon to replace 
them In table 2 an.- listed the installed water-power capacities of 
the various continents for the year 1047 and estimates of their total 
potential capacities (13). In addition, the number of kilowatt-hours 
of enorgv that such capacity should produce per year. and. finallj, 
the energy, expressed in heat unite, of the amount of fuel that would 
be required to produce an equivalent amount of power, is given. 

In these calculations the potential installed capacity is token to be 
equal approximately to the power at mean rate of flow and ™ per¬ 
cent efficiency. The estimated output is based on a load factor of 0.5, 
and the fuel eqivaleut of the power produced is bated upon a rn. i mo 
dynamic efficiency of steam plants of Jn percent gures w ic c tar 
ncf.eriste installations in the United States at the present- time, _ 

The present and potential water-power situation for the world m 
summarized graphically in ligurc ". The potential capacity is about 
1,500 million kilowatts of which present installations amount on y 
to 65 millions, or 4.3 percent. 

The energy content of the equivalent fuel that wou!d be required 
to produce the potential water-power output is about 28 x 10 kilo¬ 
gram-calories V *r year, or one and a half times the present rate of 

consumption of energy ifrxim fossil fuels. ... 

Hence, with maximum utilization, it would be possible wu l w. _ 
power to supply to the earth an amount of energy com para e w i 
that currently obtained from the use of fossil fuels. 
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TIME PERSPECTIVE 

The present state of human affairs can best be appreciated m the 
light of a time perspective, minus and plus, of some tens of thousands 
of years f rom the present, as depicted in figure 8, On such a time scale 
the phenomena wo have discussed are represented by abrupt, nearly 
vertical rises from zero or near zero to maximum values. The con¬ 
sumption of energy from fossil fuels is thus seen to be ut a P'Pt 
rising sharply from zero to a maiinium s and almost as sharp!j n 
teg, and thus representing but a moment in the total of human history. 


fWU PBTL*Tl*i; pow U 



Fig r he 1 - 

The energy from water power anti solar radiation also rises a]l “°^ 
vertically, it is physically capable of leveling off asy'iipto ica y 
a maximum value as shown in curve I and bemg he i “ 

less indefinitely. However, it is also Foible that it may d^lin 
some lower intermediate value as shown by curve II, °r to _*ro, ^ 
curve III, depending upon the state of human culture during the next 

few thousand years. . ♦ 

Likewise the consumption of energy per capia, a er >, S 
very gradually from 3,000 to possibly 10,000 kilogram-calories per 
dav ifseen to'increaso suddenly to a nuutinmm value of“ 
(to highest previous value. Aguin it isphyeireUy possible » 

. high v,due,asindicated by curve I, on a stable basts tor an, indcfimt, 
period of time from current energy sources, particalarlyd 
indirect solar radiation. It also is possible, however, that through 
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cultural degeneration this curve may decline, as in curve II* to the 
subsistence level of our agrarian ancestors. 

Viewed on such a time scale, the curve of human population would 
be fiat and only slightly above zero for all preceding human history, 
and then it, too, would be seen to rise abruptly and almost vertically 
to a maximum value of several billion. Thereafter, depending largely 
upon what energy supplies are available, it might stabilize at a maxi¬ 
mum value, as in curve X, or more probably to a lower and more nearly 
optimum value, as in curve IL However, should cultural degeneration 
occur so that the available energy resources should not be utilized, the 
human population would undoubtedly be reduced to a number appro¬ 
bate to an agrarian existence, as in curve T TX 

human affairs in time perspective 
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These sharp breaks in all the foregoing curves can be ascribed quite 
definitely, directly or indirectly, to the tapping of the large supplies 
of energy stored up in the fossil fuels. The release of this energy is 
a unidirectional and irreversible process. It can only happen once, 
and the historical events associated with this release are necessarily 
without precedent, and are intrinsically incapable of repetition. 
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It is dear, therefore, that our present position on the nearly Tpi timl 
front slopes of these curves is a precarious one and that the events we 
are witnessing and experiencing, far from being “normal,” are among 
the most abnormal and anomalous in the history of the world. e 
we cannot turn back; neither can we consolidate our gums and remain 
where we are. In fact, we have no choice but to proceed into a future 
that we may be assured will differ markedly fiom anyt ting " e 'a 

experienced thus far. , 

Among the inevitable characteristics of this future wd! be the pro¬ 
gressive exhaustion of the mineral fuels and the accompanying trans¬ 
fer of the material elements of the earth from natuia } occurring 
deposits of high concentration to states of low-concentration issem 
ination. Vet despite this, it will still be a physical possibility to sta¬ 
bilize the human population at some reasonable figure and by means 
of the energy from sunshine alone to utilize low-grade concentrations 
of materials and still maintain a high-energy industrial civilization 


indefinitely, B , t 

Whether this possibility will lie realized or whether wc shall con¬ 
tinue as at present until a succession of crises—overpopulation, ex¬ 
haustion of resources, and eventual decline—develops depends large}' 
upon whether a serious cultural lag can be overcome. In view of (tie 
rapidity with which the transition to our present state has occur, ini 
it js not surprising that such a cultural lag should exi5t and that we 
should continue to react to the fundamentally simp e p lvsu.i , c.inu 
ical. and biological needs of our social complex with the aacred-cow 
behavior patterns of our agrarian and prescience past. However, 
it is upon our ability to eliminate this lag and to evolve a culture rm 
nearly in conformity with the limitations imposed upon us by the basic 
properties of matter and energy that the future of our creil.zatmn 
largely depends. 
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PERMAFROST 1 


By Robert p. Black 

BealoSUt. United Stolet BeolOglcal Surw# 


IV.'lttl'jpWcaJ 


Permafrost (perennially frozen ground) is a widespread geologic 
phenomenon whose importance and ramifications are rapidly becom¬ 
ing better known and more clearly understood. For manj 
European scientists have been describing surficial features produced by 
frost action and permafrost, but for the most part they have given only 
passing reference to the perennially frozen ground. 1 bo current 
problem is to understand permafrost in order to evaluate it in the light 
of anv particular endeavor, whether practical or academic. To under¬ 
stand permafrost we need a precise, standardized tenmnology, a 
comprehensive classification of forms, a systemization of available 
data, and coordination of effort by geologists, engineers, physicists, 
botanists, climatologists, and other scientists in broad research pro¬ 
grams. These objectives are only gradually being realized. 

This paper is largely a compilation of or reference to recent aval - 
able literature. Its purpose is to make information more generally 
available concerning some of the many ramifications and practical 
applications of permafrost. New data from unpublished manu¬ 
scripts in the files of the United States Geological burvey also are 
included where appropriate for clarity or completeness. Inna > • 
Poire, of the United States Geological Survey, has prepared numerous 
condensations of Russian papers on permafrost and ina e 1 ^ ^ T l 

able to the author. Others were made available through 1 0 ' 

tional Military Establishment, The library of the Engineers School, 
the Engineer Center, Fort Bel voir, Va., has many ab a trads.condes 
tions, and translations of Russian works that are available to ci 
readers. References in this paper generally are onl; to' the 1# 
American or German works, as most contain accounts of the earher 
literature. The bulk of the literature, unfortunately, is in Kus>an 
and unavailable to the average reader, but some of it has been r 
marked by Muller (1915). Alkt of 190 titles of Russiau article dea - 

mg with permafrost is given by Weinberg (1940). The Are u 

i Pnbllehed br [XTtoission ol lb* Director, U-® KnO**l£miLla*' MaMW^^iBodSllSfi bT^i 
Tree's Applied Sedfmrsitotlan, publubeil jLf^har ^ D0 m tempi ha* been made to 

been made, wd tome u.w KfereocM tire been added by the Him. no iiw P 

irriee Ihe paper completelr Of to U»t 0 s1 pe™"*"! paperl- 
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tute of ISorfh America (Tttimayne, 1948) is currently preparing an 
annotated bibliography of all Arctic literature, including permafrost. 

The multitude of problems associated with frost action, as we refer 
to it in the United States, appropriately should accompany any dis¬ 
cussion of permafrost. However, lack of space permits only a passing 
reference to the relationship of permafrost to frost action. An an¬ 
notated bibliography on frost action has been prepared by the High¬ 
way Keseardt Board (1948), 

Thanks are due Louis L. Kay, F. S, Smith, Inna V. Poire, Troy L. 
Pdwe, David if. Hopkins, William S. Benninghoil, Joel H. Swartz, 
and D. J. Cederstrom, of the United States Geological Survey, and 
to Stephen Taber and Kirk Bryan for critical reading of this manu¬ 
script. 1 hese and others in the Geological Survey have provided 
many valuable suggestions for which individual acknowledgment is 
difficult. The use of unpublished manuscripts and notes of P, S- 
Smith and C. V, Thcis is greatly appreciated, 

permafrost 

The term “permafrost” was proposed and defined by Muller (1945), 
A longer but more correct phrase is “perennially frozen ground** 
( Faber, 1943a). The difficulties of the current terminology are pre¬ 
sented by Bryan (1940a, 1940b), who proposed a new set of terms. 
These are discussed by representative geologists and engineers (Bryan, 
1948). Such tcr(n 3 us cryopedology, congeliturbat i on, conge!ifraction, 
and cry op la nation have been accepted by some geologists (Denny and 
Sticky unpublished manuscript; Judson, 1949; CaiUeux, 1948; Troll, 
1948) in order to attempt standardization- of the terms regarding 
perennially frozen ground and frost action. The term permafrost 
has been widely adopted by agencies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, by private organizations* a ml by scientists and laymen alike. 
Its use is continued here because it is simple, euphonious, and easily 
underst ood by all- 

hintent. Much of northern Asia and northern North America con¬ 
tains permafrost (fig. 1) (Jennet, 1949; Suragin, 1017; Muller, 1945; 
Obruchev, 1045; Troll, 1944; Taber, 1943a: Oessey, 1939; and others)» 

The ureal subdivision of permafrost into continuous, discontinu¬ 
ous, uiul sporadic bodies is already possible on a small scale for much 
of Asia, but a* yet for only part of North America. Refinement* in 
delineations of these zones are being made each year. The south¬ 
ern margin of permafrost is known only approximately, and addi¬ 
tional isolated bodies are being discovered as more detailed work is 
undertaken. The southern mar gin of permafrost has receded north¬ 
ward within the lost century (Obruchev, 1940). 
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Permafrost is absent or thin under some of the existing glaciers, 
and it may be absent in areas recently exhumed from ice cover. 

A greater extent of permafrost in the recent geologic past is known 
by inference from phenomena now found to be associated with perma¬ 
frost (H. T. U. Smith, 1049b; Horberg, 1949; Richmond, 1949; 
Schafer, 1949; Cailleux, 1948; Poser, 1948, 1947a, 1947b; Troll, 1947, 
1944; Zeuner, 1945; Weinberger, 1944, and others). Soma of the 
more important phenomena are fossil ground-ice wedges, soli Auction 
deposits, block fields and related features, involutions in the uncon¬ 
solidated sediments, stone rings, stone stripes and related features, 
and asymmetric valleys (H. T. C, Smith, 1949b), The presence of 
permalrost in earlier geologic periods can be inferred from the known 
facts of former periods of glaciation and from fossil periglacial forms. 

In the Southern Hemisphere permafrost is extensive in Antarctica, 
It probably occurs locally in some of the higher mountains elsewhere, 
but its actual extent is unknown. 

Thichnees,- —Permafrost attains its greatest known thickness of 
about 2,000 feet (620 meters) at Xordvik in northern Siberia (I. V. 
Poir6, oral communication). Werenskiold (1923) reports a thickness 
of 320 meters (1,050 feet) in the Sveagruvun coal mine in Lowe 
Sound, Spitsbergen. In Alaska its greatest known thickness is about 
1,000 feet, south of Barrow. 

Generally the permafrost thins abruptly to the north under the 
Arctic Ocean. It breaks into discontinuous and sporadic bodies as 
it gradually thins to the south (fig. 2) (Muller, 1945; Taber, 1943a; 
Cressey, 1939; and others). 

In areas of comparable climatic conditions today, permafrost is 
much thinner in glaciated areas than in nonelaciated ureas (Taber. 
1943a). 

Unfrozen zones within perennially frozen ground are common near 
the surface (Muller, 1945) and are reported to occur at depth (Taber, 
1943a; t ressejr, 19.j0), They have been interpreted as indicators of 
climatic fluctuations (Muller. 1945; Cressey, 1939), or as permeable 
■water-bearing horizons (Taber, 1943a). 

Temperature, -The temperature of perennially frozen ground be¬ 
low the depth of seasonal change (level of zero* annual amplitude) 
(Muller, 1945) ranges from slightly less than 0° C, to about -12° C. 
(I. V, Poire, oral communication). In Alaska the minimum tempera¬ 
ture recorded to date is ~9.<i fl C. at a depth of 100 to 200 feet in a 
well about 40 miles southwest of Barrow (J. H. Swartz, 1948, written 
communication). Representative temperature profiles in areas of (1) 
continuous permafrost are shown in figure 3, a; of (2) discontinuous 
permafrost, figure 3, b; and of (3) sporadic bodies of permafrost, 
figure 3, c. 
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Temperature gradients from the base of permafrost up to the depth 
of minimum temperature vary from place to place and from time to 
time. In 1947-4S four wells in northern Alaska, had gradients be¬ 
tween 120 and 215 feet per degree centigrade (data of J. H, Swartz* 
G* R, MacCarthy,and R F. Black). 



Diagrammatic Cioss saetion through Alaska, along long. 1&0 . shoeing oppro^ 1 .naCe 
distribution of permafrost and thickness of active teyar 

*3 



Diagrammatic crass section through Asia, along ion* 120', sM*”>**‘£?!t5?) 
permafrost and thickness of active layer. (Modifisd from unpublished cross sccfcan by LV. R»*-> 

Active layw ^3 Discontinuous permatrost 

Continuous permafrost E23 Sporadic permafrost 

ITiookk Z. —Itejpresenta tire cross sections of permafrost areas tn Alaska and Asia. 


The shape of a temperature curve indicates per gelation or depergela- 
tion (aggradation or degradation of permafrost) (Midler, 1945; 
Taber, 1943a). Some deep temperature profiles have been considered 
by Russian workers to rdlect climatic fluctuations in the recent gro 
logic past* No known comprehensive mathematical approach lias 
been attempted to interpret past climates from these profiles, although 
it seems feasible. Some of the effects of Pleistocene climatic varm- 
dons on gieothermal gradients discussed by Birch 
Ingeisolletal. (1948). 

Character .—Peruia frost is defined as a temperature phenomenon, 
and it may encompass any type of natural or artificial material, 
whether organic or inorganic. Generally permafrost consists of va¬ 
riable thicknesses of perennially frozen surficial unconsolidated ma¬ 
terials, bedrock, and ice. Physical, chemical or organic composition, 
degree of induration, texture, structure, water content, and the like 
range widely and are limited only by the extremes of nature or the 
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caprice of mankind. For example perennially frozen mammals, 
rodents* bacteria* artifacts, beds of sand and silt* lenses of ie&, beds 
of peat, and varied Junk piles, such as kitchen-middens, mine dumps, 
and ships’ refuse heaps are individual items that collectively can be 
lumped under the term permafrost. 

Ground perennially below freezing hut containing no ice has been 
called “dry permafrost” (Muller, 1945j. 

De&f&es Centigrade 
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Fidube 3. (a) JtepreswTDtflLive tvtu\ it n re profiles iu areas of contluuous perma¬ 
frost. C*) B^presentative temperature proxies in areas of disronttauousj 
permafrost, (c) Hy^thetlcal lemperuture profiles Id ureas of eporad^ 
perrau frost. 

Permafrost composed largely of ice is abundant particularly in 
poorly drained fine-grained materials (pis. 1, 2, and 3). The ice oc¬ 
curs as tlun films, grains, fillings, veinlets, large horizontal sheets, 
large vertical wodge-slwpcd masses, and irregular masses of all sizes. 
Many musses of clear ice are arranged in geometric patterns near the 
surface, that is, polygonal ground (pi. 4) and honeycomb structure. 
The ice may be clear, colorless, yellow, or brown. In many places 
it contains numerous oriented or uuoriented air bubbles (pi. 5. fig. 1), 
und silt, clay, or organic materials. Size, shape, and orientation of 
the ice crystals differ widely (pi. 5, fig. 2). Discordant structures 
in sidiuiwitft around large masses of ice are evidences of growth 
(Taber, 1943a; Leffingwoll, 1919). 

delation to terrain features. —In the continuous zone of permafrost 
the upper limit (permafrost table, Muller, 1945) is generally within 
a few inches to 2 feet of the surface. Large lakes and a few large 
rivers lie in thawed areas slightly larger than the basins they occupy 
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Plate I 



1, Ground ice i n the form of an ice wedge and in undifFeroniiated lypcn exposed 
in a sea-cut silt bank 23 feet high, about 7a mile* southeast nf Narrow, 
Alaska. Photographed August 7 t 19iMh 


*All pbaH^ra-Ub* by tlw author unfcftH otbcrtfl** stated.) 



Irregular muses of ice and ice wedges e*po?ed by pLacer Op*'V’lVT.- JL J o 
deposit at Fairbanks Crook, Fairbanks, Alaska, Photographed Jul> 12, 
MI4S, 
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PLATE 2 



L Horizontal layer of blue ice and vortical ice wedge exposed by placer operations 
in ^muek fl deposits in Fairbanks Creek h Fairbanks, Alaska, Photographed 
July 12, IG4S, 



2. Three horizons of buried young trees in IJ nniek pa with considerable ico exposed 
hv placer operationn em Fairbanks Creek, Fairbanks. Alaska, Photographed 

July 12. IMS, 
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PLATE 5 



Thin vein li t s, granules, and 1«8# mass of clear ice in 
ntiir Harrow, Alaska. Photographed .P 



large m.litWual crystals ? f » in pcr™*^ * a <gh *£«>£-£ 

'muck" 1‘SinwiHi liy placer Operations at rairMriis* 

Alu-ska. Photographed Jo!.'" 2, IS-W- 






Pl_ATS 4 


1, I re-wedge polygons and ground ice In 15-foot sand bank exposed by wave 
action on the south side of Admiralty Bay, about 15 miles sonthen-st of 
Harrow, Alaska, Photographed August 28 r 1947. 


2. Ice-wedge polygon- of [[jot distinct stages in surfitfal eapn^ion on coastal 
plain near Barrow, Alaska. Zrtuc L, containing high-™nercd polygons, is 
Oldest; aonr 2 Is intermediate to zone 3, the youngest, with fow-wltered 
polygons, Pantograph'*! July 20, 1017, by the U. S. Coast and Geodetifl 
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2. 



CMS. 

assSij&Esrsi 

ids. Fhotographitfl April 21. 
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Plate 6 



L Soil ci^ep in soliflucLkm lobes on rounded hi]I at "12-mila Summit 11 ' on Sices* 
Highway, ui>mit 87 miles by road northeast of Fairbanks, Alaska. Photo- 
graphed July 5, I04S- 



2, landslide on top of thawing permafrost on SiannrTok I'm-off. 27 5? miles from 
irakomi id east-central Alaska. Photographed July ft, Ift40. 
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PLATE 7 



!«*ImmM» <«■•» grouiKi-igt! mound, u?’woWr 

JSBs^.SwSrHi^ 5 in£ -* 5 ,c "‘ * 

iliametpr. Photographed October 4, 19 W, 



i tm* 





2. Pfeit wound <fn*t mound), l»rtJjJ^^S r ttf bodies* o/clear Ice underlying 

■' i, ' u " 21 - 
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PLATE B 



1. Tbermoksrst or cave-m lake About ID miles east of Meni al a Lake on the 
glana-Tok Cut-off in ea^t^m ral Alaska. Fhologreiphed July t), UM6. 



2. Pingo, rotiniated CO feet ht K h, on the eo&riUl plain of northern Alaska, atimit 
30 nulea north of Uimut, Alaska. HiotogTapheel September I7 h 1 94b. 
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PLATE II 


Srni'ludfiLin R*f**t. |»30.-BlKfc 



>■ flu: 1 rtf. “itr 

graphed September 2-1, J04S, 



* * Sn fuivHiw where steam liuc produced thawing or 

um » in Ktoinpbcd May IS. ™&- 






Srtiilhmjiniin Hrp'ii 1. 1950. HJtr k 
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(Black and Barksdale, 1949; Muller, 1945). Well-drained coarse¬ 
grained materials may thaw annually to a depth of 6 feet. Poorly 
drained fine-grained materials protected from solar radiation and 
insulated with moss and other vegetation may thaw annually to a 
depth of only 4 inches. 

In the discontinuous zone permafrost is absent under most major 
rivers and lakes. It may be absent in the tops of some well-drained 
low hills. Seasonal thaw (active layer, Muller, 1945) penetrates 1 
foot to 10 feet, depending on insulation, insolation, drainage, and tj pe 

of material. .... , ■. 

Sporadic bodies of permafrost may be relics below the active layer 
or may be forming in favorable situations in poorly drained fine¬ 
grained materials on north-facing slopes. In the zone of sporadic 
permafrost the active layer may or may not reach the permafrost 
table, and it ranges between 2 and 14 feet in thickness. 

Generally tLe depth of thaw is at a minimum in northern latitudes 
and increases to the south. It is at a minimum in peat or highly or¬ 
ganic sediments and increases successively in clay, silt, and sand to a 
maximum in gravelly ground or exposed bedrock. It is less at high 
altitudes than at low altitudes; less in poorly drained ground than in 
dry well-drained ground; at a minimum under certain types of tundra 
and increases successively in thickness under areas of bog shrubs, black 
spruce, larch, white spruce, birch, aspen, and poplar to a maximum 
under tall pines. It is less in areas of heavy snowfall; less m areas 
with cloudy summers; and less on north-facing slopes (Muller, I94n; 

Troll, 1944 ; Taber, 104Sa; and others). 

Works of man commonly upset the natural thermal equilibrium 
and may tend to destroy permafrost or to aid in its formation. Most 
roads, runways, and other structures on the surface of or in tne ground 
generally have lower permafrost tables than undisturbed natural areas 
adjacent to them. Structures above the ground and insulated from 
the ground protect the surface from solar radiation and commonly 

produce higher permafrost tables. 

Origin —The origin of perennially frozen ground is discussed by 
Jenmss (1949), Muller (1945), Zeuner (1945),Taber (1943a), tressey 
(1939), NiMforoff (19&J), Lefiinpwell (1919), and others. Generally 
it can be stated that most sporadic bodies of permafrost are relics of 
colder climates. Discontinuous bodies of permafrost are largely 
relics, but under favorable conditions may grow m size, and new de¬ 
posits are being perennially frozen. In areas of continuous parm^ 
frost, heat is being dissipated actively from the surface of the earth 
to the atmosphere, and new deltas, burs, landslides, mine ladings, and 
other deposits are being pergelated (incorporated in the permafrost) 
(Bryan, IMGa). 


922: is— 51 - 
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Local surface evidences indicate that heat, in some places at least, 
is being absorbed at the base of permafrost faster than it is being 
dissipated at the surface (Hopkins, 1940; Young, 1918). Hence the 
cold reserve is being lessened, and the thickness of permafrost is de¬ 
creasing from the base upward, 

The mean annual air temperature required to produce permafrost 
undoubtedly varies many degrees because of local conditions. Gener¬ 
ally it is given as 30° to 24° F. j theoretically permafrost can form 
above 32° F, (Theis, unpublished manuscript), and apparently it is 
doing so locally in parts of southwest Alaska where poor drainage, 
abundant vegetation, cloudy summers, and low insolation are found 
(S. Abruhamsoti, oral communication, and Ernest H. Muller, written 
communication). 

The relative effects of past climates have been inferred qualitatively 
through a study of present temperature profiles and indirectly through 
a study of past deposits, pollen analysis, vegetal changes, structural 
soils, and block fields. 

The origin of large, clear ice masses in the permafrost is a special 
problem in itself. Numerous theories are extant, and one or more may 
apply to a particular mass of ice (Taber, 1943a; Leffingwcll, 1919; 
and others). 

GEOLOGIC RAMIFICATIONS 

Throughout the Arctic and sub-Arctic the role of permafrost is ex¬ 
tremely important. As an impervious layer in continuous perma¬ 
frost zones, it exerts a drastic influence on surface waters, completely 
prevents precipitation from entering the natural ground-water reser¬ 
voirs, and commonly causes a concentration of organic acids and of 
mineral salts in suprapermafrost water. In discontinuous permafrost 
zones, and less so in areas of sporadic permafrost, ground-water 
movements are interrupted or channelized. Quality of water, too, can 
be materially affected by the storage for centuries and subsequent re¬ 
lease by thawing of organic and inorganic materials (Kaliaev, 194"). 
In fact, our present conceptions of ground-water reservoirs, ground- 
and surface-water movements, infiltration, quality of water, and so on 
must be reevaluated in considering permafrost ns a new geologic 
formation, generally not uniform in composition or distribution, that 
transcends all rock and soil formations. Furthermore, it must- be 
considered us much in the light of past as of present conditions, 

It is well known that in cold climates physical disintegration (frost¬ 
splitting, congelifraction) plays a more important role than chemical 
weathering, The repeated freezing of water-saturated materials and 
the growth of ice crystals in numerous small pores, cracks, joints, 
cleavage planes, or partings is by far the most effective destructive 
process. Taber {194,1a) has shown that, without water, disintegration 
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is generally much slower. Permafrost is one of the most important 
scents in keeping the soils supersaturated {containing more water titan 
pore space—a suspension) and in keeping many rock fragments wet. 

It is less widely known that mass-wasting processes in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic are instrumental in the transport of tremendous vol¬ 
umes of material. With the exception of unbroken bedrock, the ma¬ 
terials on the surface of slopes greater than 1° to 3* are <m the move 
everywhere in summer. The amount of material involved and the 
rapidity of such movements impress all who have studied them (\\ asli- 

burn. 194T, and others). , ,_. , , 

Permafrost, on thawing slightly in summer, supplies a lubricated 
surface and additional water to materials probably already saturated. 
Hence soUfluetion (pi. 0, fig. 1), mud flows (pi. 6. fig. 2), and other 
gravity movements take place with ease and, in favorable locations, 
even supply material to streams faster than the streams can.remove it 
(Wahrhaftig, 1949, and others). Bryan (1949) has coined the term 
“cryoplanation” to cover such processes, including aiso frost-heaving 
normal to slopes and settling vertically, which in the Arctic are instru¬ 
mental in reducing the landscape to long, smooth slopes and gently 
rounded forms. Such physiographic processes are only partly under¬ 
stood and their effects only qualitatively known (Bryan, 1949). 

Permafrost, by aiding in maintaining saturated or supersaturated 
conditions in surfidal materials, indirectly aids in frest-stirnng (con¬ 
ge! iturbati on), frost-splitting, and mass-wasting processes so that, in 
places, bedrock is disintegrated, reduced in size, thoroughly mi sc , 
and rapidly transported. The result is a silt-sized sediment that is 
widespread in the Arctic. Various authors (Bryan, 1 D 49 ; llopkins, 
1049; P. S. Smith, unpublished manuscript; Zeuner, 1945; lamr, 
lS43a* Tuck. 1940) disagree as to whether some of the material is 
derired frem eolian. lacustrine, or local frost-splitting and mass- 
wasting processes. Size-gred e-distribution curves, mineral compan- 
sons, chemical analyses, comparisons with glacial materials and with 
organic materials, etc., have been used by various investigators to prove 
their point, but the differences of opinion have by no means been re- 

S °Frest action (frost-heaving, frost-stirring, and frost-splitting) and 
gravity movements result in many surface forms that are found most 
abundantly in areas of permafrost, i. e„ rtrukturboicn, involutions, 
frost boils, hummocks, altiplanation terraces, ^rrecettes and soil 
stripes (Judson. 1949; Richmond, 1949; 

Smith. 1940; Cailleux, 104B; Troll, 1948,1947, ^44: Washbuim 194 . 
Conrad, 1946; Zeuner, 1945; Taber, 1943a: Sharp, 1942b: Gatt; ct. al., 
1942; Steche, 1933; Hogbom, 1914; and others). Annual fr “ 71 ^ _ 
permafrost areas also forces changes in surface- and grou - 
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migration find commonly results in pingos, frost- blisters, ice mounds, 
icings, mifeis, and other related forms (Muller, 1045; Troll, 1944; 
Sharp, 1945a; Mullis, 1030). (PI. 7 and pi, 8, % 2). Many of the 
forms produced by frost action and seasonal freezing are closely 
related in character and origin; however, the lack of a standardized 
terminology for tlusse features produces a perplexing picture. 

Little can be said quantitatively regarding the importance of frost 
action (and indirectly permafrost) in ancient sediments and soils 
(Zeuncr, 1045). Throughout the world, deposits of former glaciers 
have been found in the stratigraphic column. They indicate, many 
periods of glaciation and, hence, cold climates. Undoubtedly perma¬ 
frost was present during those times. Fossil forms derived from frost 
and permafrost are known (Horberg, 1049; Judson, 1949; Richmond, 
1949; Schafer, 1949; H. T. U. Smith, 1949b; Wahrhaftig, 1949; Zeu- 
ner, 1946,1945: Troll, 1944; and others). These forms provide data on 
the processes producing the surficial materials and on the environment 
of deposition. These features are only now being recognized and 
studied in the detail that is warranted (Bryan, 1949). 

Permafrost throughout the world has provided an outstanding 
wealth of material for paleontologists and archeologists (Hibben, 
1941)* In perennially frozen Alaskan placers alone, investigators 
have found more than 27 different plants (Chaney and Mason, 1936), 
including whole forests of buried stumps (Giddings, 1938) j numer* 
ous iron and other baetorin; algae; 87 species of diatoms (Taber, 
1943a); Viones of at least 20 species of large mammals, represented 
by tens of thousands of specimens (Taber, 1943a; Wilkerson, 1932) ; 
numerous species of rodents: ami a few species of mollusks* sponges, 
and bisects i Taber* 1943a). Permafrost in Siberia has been a store- 
house for Pleistocene mammals (Tohnadioff, 1929), 

Permafrost upsefs many readings taken by geophysicists in deter¬ 
mining the internal constitution of the earth. Velocities of seismic 
waies* for instance* are materially increased by frozen ground con¬ 
taining much ice and may result in considerable errors in determina¬ 
tions of depths. Although the actual increases are not definitely 
known* they probably fall within the range of 1,000 to 6,000 feet per 
second (J. IT. Swartz, oral commit nication). Unfortunately, the 
lower contact of perma frost causes, with present equipment* no satis¬ 
factory reflections or refractions. Seismic methods cannot be used to 
determine the ihiekness or variability of the zone distorting the seis¬ 
mic wa^es. Difficulties in drilling, preparing the explosive charges* 
checking the ground waves, and getting interpretuble effects are aug¬ 
mented in permafrost areas. 

Electrical methods* particularly the resistivity methods* have given 
promise of solving some of the difficulties in determining the extent 
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and thickness of permafrost (Enenstein, 19-17; Swartz and Shepard, 
1946; Muller, 1945; and Joestings, 1941). Generally resistivities of 
frozen silt and gravel are several thousand ohms higher than com¬ 
parable unfrozen materials and may be 20 to 120 times as high (Swartz 
and Shepard, 1946; Joestings, 1941). However, it is well known that 
the type of material is less important than the amount of unfrozen 
ground water and dissolved salts within the material. Even in frozen 
ground these factors are so variable that resistivity data can bo in¬ 
terpreted with reliability only by experienced men and generally only 
in areas where some positive checks can be made through drilling. 

Sum gin and Petrovsky (1947) discuss a new radio-wave technique 
used where permafrost is below — 5* G, 

ENGINEERING SIGNIFICANCES 

In Alaska during World War It the difficulties encountered by our 
armed forces in obtaining permanent water supplies and in construct¬ 
ing runways, roads, and buildings in permafrost areas focused atten¬ 
tion on permafrost ns nothing else could (lr\ ilson. 1948; Jnillite, 1947; 
Barnes, 1946; Taber, 1943b). Only then did most people realize that 
in Russia similar difficulties with railroads, roads, bridges, houses, and 
factories had impeded colonization and development of the north for 
decades. Now with the recent progress in aviation, and because of 
the strategic importance of the north, active construction and settle¬ 
ment for military and civilian personnel must increase, and the prob¬ 
lems of permafrost must be solved. 

Fortunately we can draw on the vast experience of the Soviet 
Union, Their engineers have shown that it is— 

, a losing battle to flfflu the forces of frozen trrotinil simply by using 
stronger materials or by rwortius to more rigid dwfcniL On the other hand, 
the same experience bas demonstrated that aaUtfactorj results can be achieved 
and are allowed for in the design In such a manner that they appreciably mini¬ 
mize or completely neutralize and eliminate the destructive effect of frost 
action + - Once tbe frozen ground problems are tmdfiiBtood n nd correctly 
evaluated, their successful solution Is for the most part a matter of common 
sense whereby the frost forces are Utilized to play the hand of the engineer 
and not against It. ... It la worth notim; that In Soviet Russia since shout 
ItlQS all Rovern menial orgnnlzationn. niunicl poll ties, and cooperative societies 
are required to make u thorough survey of the permafrost conditions accord¬ 
ing to u prescribed plan before any structure may he ended In the permafrost 
region. [Mutter, 1W5, pp. 1-2, &5-S0.1 

Specifically we must think of permafrost in construction of build¬ 
ings, roads, bridges, runways, railroads, dams, and reservoirs, in prob¬ 
lems of water supply, sewage disposal, telephone lines, drainage, exca¬ 
vation, ground storage, and in many other wa}s. enua ro. t can 
used as a construction material or as a base for construction, ut s P 5 
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must be taken to insure its stability. Otherwise it must be destroyed 
and appropriate steps taken to prevent it from returning, 

BIOLOGIC SIGNIFICANCES 

Permafrost, by means of its low temperature and ability to prevent 
runoff, is a potent factor that aids in controlling vegetal growth in 
the Arctic and sub-A retie (Mosley, 1937). Many places have semi- 
arid climate yet have luxuriant growths of vegetation because the 
permafrost prevents the logs of precipitation through underground 
drainage (low evaporation is possibly as important). Such condi¬ 
tions are natural breeding environments for mosquitoes and other 
insects. 

Conversely, luxuriant growths of vegetation, by insulating the per¬ 
mafrost in summer, prevent deep thawing and augment cold soil 
temperatures. Hence those species with deep root systems, such as 
certain trees, are dwarfed or absent, and nourishment available to 
smaller plants is limited. 

Kaup (1941,1947) and Griggs (Ifljli) poiut out that much of Arctic 
soil is unstable because of frost action (commonly associated with 
permafrost) and that standard biological methods describing plant 
commiinities do not apply. The norma] associat ions have been greatly 
disturbed, special communities for different frost forms can be identi- 
lied, and above all the plant communities must be described on the 
basis of their physical habitat. 

Permafrost probably controls the distribution of some animal 
species, such as the frogs or toads, that require thawed ground into 
which they can burrow for the winter. Foxes can have dens only in 
dry elevated places where the depth of thaw is 2 feet or more. Simi¬ 
larly, permafrost affects worms, burrowing insects, and other animals 
that live in the ground. 

Indirectly, permafrost, bv exercising some control on types of vege¬ 
tation. that is, tundra vs. forest, also determines the distribution of 
grazing animals such as the reindeer and Barron Ground caribou. 

FACTORS AFFECTING PERMAFROST 

Most major factors affecting permafrost are recognized quali¬ 
tatively, but non is well known quantitatively. These factors are 
easily visualized by turning to the original definition of the term 
“permafrost. As permafrost is fundamentally a temperature phe¬ 
nomenon, v-e may think of it as a negative temperature produced by 
climate in material generally of heterogeneous composition. Perma¬ 
frost is produced because, through a combination of many variables 
more heat is removed from a portion of the earth during a period of 
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two or more years than is replaced. Hence a cold reserve is estab¬ 
lished. 

Basic Lilly the process can be reduced to one of heat exchange be¬ 
tween the sun, the atmosphere, and the earth. The sun, through solar 
radiation (insolation) , and the interior of the earth, primarily through 
conduction, supply practically all primary heat to the surface of the 
earth (biological processes, natural or artificial fires, chemical re¬ 
actions, cosmic or other radiations excepted) * This primary heat is 
dissipated to the atmosphere and to outer space by conduction, radia¬ 
tion, convection, and evaporation. The atmosphere, by warm winds 
and precipitation, also distributes secondary heat to the surface of 
smaller areas. 

We know that earth temperatures at the depth of seasonal change 
me in most places within a few degrees of the mean annual air tem¬ 
perature,, and that a geothermal gradient is established from the sur¬ 
face to the interior of the earth. The geothermal gradient at any one 
place is relatively fixed from year to year, though it varies from place 
to place and has changed markedly during geologic time. It is gen¬ 
erally considered as 1° F. for each 60 to 110 feet of depth in sedi¬ 
mentary rock in the United States (Orstrand^ 1939); possibly 0.1 to 
0,2 calorie per square centimeter per day is transmitted to the surface 
from the interior. In contrast the sun supplies possibly as much as 
several hundred calories per square centimeter per day to the surface, 
depending primarily on the season and secondarily on clouditiesa, 
humidity, altitude, latitude, and other factors. This period of rapid 
heating, however, is very short in the Arctic* and for many months 
heat is dissipated to the atmosphere and outer space. When dissipa¬ 
tion of heat out weights input, a cold reserve is produced. If the cold 
reserve remains below freezing for more than 2 years, it is called 
permafrost 

Although the fundamental thesis of the problem is simple, its quanti¬ 
tative solution is exceedingly complex. In only a few isolated areas 
in the Arctic do we know anything of the geothermal gradients in and 
below permafrost. The climate (including insolation) is so incom¬ 
pletely known that at present it is not possible to evaluate climatic 
factors except in a general way as they effect primary or secondary 
heat or dissipation of heat (Lane, 1946, and others)* Thus it is well 
known that the following conditions tend to produce permafrost: 

I. Loog, coil winters anil short, coo] summers. 

i i^o w precipitation the rear around and especially low snowfall. 

3. Clear winters and cloudy smntoors. 

4 Rapid evaporation ihe year around 

5. ^[roug, cold winds* Le? summer and wjptor. 

ft Low Insolation. 
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The materials involved have different specific heats and different 
heat conductivities (Shannon and Wells, 1947; Muller, 1945; W. O. 
Smith, 1942, 1939). Chemical and physical properties vkry widely, 
yet are of primary importance (W. Ch Smith, 1942; Taber, 1930a, 
1030b). Water transmits heat about 25 times as fast as air, and ice 
4 times as fast as water- Thus, poorly drained silt and muck are much 
more easily frozen than dry, coarse-grained gravel, W. O. Smith 
(1942) points out the marked effect of soil structures and of architec¬ 
ture of |x>re space on thermal resistance in natural soils. 

The dissipating surface of the earth is even more complex and more 
changeable. Water-saturated frozen vegetation and soil (bare of 
snow) in winter is an active conductor, whereas lush dry vegetation 
and dry porous soil in summer is an excellent insulator* Black-top 
pavements are good conductors and heat absorbers in summer and 
can destroy perm a frowst. An elevated and insulated building with 
circulating air beneath may unbalance the thermal regime of the 
ground toward pergelatiom Heat conductivities of some earth mate¬ 
rials under fixed laboratory conditions are known, but the quantitative 
effect in nature of variable moisture conditions and of changing vege¬ 
tation is not. Changes in the volume, composition, or temperature of 
ground water or surface runoff have effects as yet little known quali¬ 
tatively or quantitatively. 

All these factors must be considered to be in a delicate balance be¬ 
tween freezing and thawing, It is to be emphasized that the thermal 
regime is not uniform, but changes from hour to hour, day to day* 
week to week, year to year, and cycle to cycle. Specifically we must 
think in terms of geographic position, topography, lithology t struct urn, 
and texture of soils and bed rock, hydrology, geothermal gradients* 
thermal conductivities, vegetation, climate (temperature, precipita¬ 
tion, cloudiness, wind* insolation, evaporation), and cultural features. 

What effect cosmic dust clouds, changes in carbon-dioxide con¬ 
tent of the atmosphere, inclination of the earth’s axis, eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, sunspots, etc.* have on permafrost can be surmised 
only as they affect insolation and dissipation of the earth’s heat. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION AND SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEMS 

In a permafrost area, it is imperative that the engineer have a com¬ 
plete understanding of the extent-, thickness, temperature, and char¬ 
acter of the permafrost and its relation to its environment before con¬ 
struction of any buildings, towers, roads, bridges^ runways* railroads, 
dams, reservoirs* telephone lines., ulilidors. dra inage ditches and pipes, 
facilities for sewage disposal, establishments for ground-water supply, 
excavations, foundation piles, or other structures. The practical im¬ 
portance of the temperatures of permafrost cannot be overemphasized. 
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A knowledge of whether pennufrost is actively expanding, or the 
cold reserve is increasing, is stabilized, or is being destroyed is essen¬ 
tial in any engineering problem, Past experience has amply demon¬ 
strated that low cost or high cost, success or failure, is commonly b^se 
on a complete understanding of the problems to be encountered. Once 
the conditions are evaluated, proper precautions cun be taken with 
some assurance of success. 

Muller {1945) an(1 Liverovsky and Morosov <1941) give compre¬ 
hensive outlines of general and detailed permafrost surveys as adapted 
to various engineering projects. These outlines include instiuctions 
for the planning of the surveys, method of operation, and data to be 
collected. Rarely does the geologist or engineer on a job encounter 
“cut and dried” situations, and it is obvious that discretion must be 
exercised in modifying the outlines to meet the situation at hand. 

In reconnaissance or preliminary survey to select the best site for 
construction in an unknown area, it is recommended that the approach 
be one of unraveling the natural history of the area. Basically the 
procedure is to identify each land form or terrain unit and deter¬ 
mine its geologic history in detail. Topography, character and dis¬ 
tribution of materials, permafrost, vegetation, hydrology, and climate 
are studied and compared with known areas. Then inferences, deduc¬ 
tions, extrapolations, or interpretations can be made with reliability 
commensurate with the type, quality, and quantity of original data. 

Thus the solution of the problems depends primarily on a complete 
understanding of the thermal regime of the permafrost and active 
layer No factor can be eliminated, but all must be considered in a 
quantitative way. It is understandable that disagreement exists on 
the mean annual air temperature needed to produce permafrost, * ew, 
if any, areas actually have identical conditions of climate, geology, 
and vegetation; hence, how can they be compared directly <m the 
basis of climate alone? Without doubt the mean annual temperature 
required to produce perm**tost depends on many factors and varies al 
least several degrees with variations in these factors* For practical 
purposes, however, units {terrain units) in the same climate or m 
similar climates may be separated on the basis of geology and vegeta¬ 
tion. Tims there is a basis for extrapolating known conditions into 

The advantages of aerial reconnai^anre and study of aerial photo¬ 
graphs for preliminary site selection are manifold Aerial photo¬ 
graphs in the hands of experienced geologists, soils engineer, and 
botanists can supply sufficient data to detemuna the belt routesi for 
reads and railroads, the best airfield sites, and data on water supply, 
construction materials, permafrost, trafiicability conditions, camou¬ 
flage, and other problems. Such an approach has been used with 
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success by the Geological Survey and other organizations and individ¬ 
uals (Black and Barksdale, 1949 j Wallace, 1948 ; Woods et al, 1948; 
Pryor, 1947). 

Emphasis is placed on the groat need for expansion of long-term 
applied and basic research projects as outlined by Juillite (1947) and 
referred to bv Muller (1945) for a clearer understanding and evalua¬ 
tion of the problems. 

Recognition and prediction. —Recognition and prediction of perma¬ 
frost go hand in hand in a permafrost survey. If natural exposures 
of permafrost are not available along cut banks of rivers, lakes, or 
oceans, it is necessary to dig test pits or drill holes in places to obtain 
undisturbed samples for laboratory tests and to determine the char¬ 
acter of the permafrost. 

Surface features can be used with considerable degree of accuracy 
to predict permafrost conditions if the origin of the surface forms are 
clearly understood. Vegetation alone is not the solution, but it can be 
used with other factors to provide data on surficial materials, surface 
water, character and distribution of the permafrost, and particularly 
on the depth of the active layer (Denny and Raup, unpublished manu¬ 
script; Stone, 1048; Muller, 1945; Taber, 1943a). Cave-in or thermo- 
karst lakes (pi. 8, fig. 1), thaw sinks (Hopkins, 1949; Black and Barks¬ 
dale, 1949; Wallace, 1948; Muller, 1945), and ground-ice mounds 
(Sharp, 1942a) are particularly good indicators of fine-grained mate¬ 
rials containing in lic1 1 ground ice. Polygonal ground can be used with 
remarkable accuracy also if the type of polygonal ground and its origin 
are clearly known. Numerous types of at nddurboden, polygonal 
ground, and related forms have been described and their origins dis¬ 
cussed (Wittmann, 1950; Richmond, 1949; Cailleux, 1948; Washburn, 
1947; Troll, 194-4; Sharp, 1942b; Hogbom, 1914). The typo of ice- 
wedge polygon described by Leffingwell (1919) (pi. 4) can be de¬ 
limited from others on the basis of surface expression. The author’s 
work in northern Alaska (1945 to present) reveals that the polygons go 
through a cycle that can be described as youth, maturity, and old age— 
from flat surface with cracks to low-centered polygons and, finally, to 
high-centered polygons. Size and shape of polygons, widths and 
depths of troughs or cracks, presence or absence of ridges adjacent to 
the troughs, type of vegetation, and other factors all provide clues to 
the size-grade of surficial materials and the amount of ice in the 
ground. Frost mounds, frost blisters, icings, gullies, and many other 
surficial features can be used with reliability if all factors are con¬ 
sidered and are carefully weighed by the experienced observer. 

Geophysical methods of locating permafrost have given some prom¬ 
ise (Surngin and Petrovsky, 1947; Enenstein, 1947; Swartz and Shep¬ 
ard, 1946; Mulkr, 1945; Joestings, 1941). (See p. 232.) Various 
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temperature-measuring and recording devices are employed. Augers 
and other mechanical means of getting at the permafrost are used 
(Muller, 1945, and others). 

Construction,— Tvm types of construction methods are used in 
permafrost areas (Muller, 1945). In one, the passive method, the 
frozen-ground conditions are undisturbed or provided with additional 
insulation, so that the heat from the structure will not cause, thawing 
of tlie underlying ground and weaken its stability. In the other 
method, the active method, the frozen ground is thawed prior to 
construction, and steps are taken to keep it thawed or to remove it an 
to use materials not subject to heaving and settling as a result of frost 
action. A preliminary examination, of course, is necessary to deter¬ 
mine which procedure is more practicable or feasible. 

Permafrost can be used as a construction material (if stress or load 
does not exceed plastic or elastic limit), removed before construction, 
or controlled outside the actual construction area. Muller (194 j) has 
shown that it is best to distinguish ( a ) continuous areas of permafrost 
from (i) discontinuous areas and from (c) sporadic bodies. Russian 
engineers recommend that in (a) only the passive method of construe- 
tion be used; im (ft) or (c) either the passive or active method can be 
used, depending on thickness and temperature of the permafrost. De- 
tailed information and references on the construction of buildings, 
roads, bridges, runways, reservoirs, airfields, and other engineering 
projects (pis. 9, 10, 11, and IS) are presented by Huttl (194S); 
Hardy and D’Appolonia (1946); Corps of Engineers 1046, 1945); 
Zhukov (1946); Muller (1945); Richardson (1944): and others. Re¬ 
finements of the techniques and data on Alaskan research projects 
OVilson, 1948; Jaillite, 1947; Barnes, 1940) are contained largely in 
unpublished rejwrts of various federal agencies 

Eager and Pryor (1945) have shown that road icings (pi. 10, "g- 
are more common in areas of permafrost than elsewhere, 'they, 
Tchekotillo (1946) and Taber (1943b) discuss the phenomena of 
icings, classify them, and describe various methods used to prevent 

or alleviate icing. , , . . 

One of the major factors to consider in permafrost is its water 

content. Methods of predicting by moisture diagrams (epures) the 
amount of settling of buildings on thawing permafrost are presented 
by Fedosov (1942). Andereon (1942) de^ribes soil moisture condi¬ 
tions and methods of measuring the temperature at which soil mois¬ 
ture freezes. , , 

Emphasis should be placed again on the fact that permafrost 

a temperature phenomenon that occurs naturally *ji i ! n 

disturbs the thermal regime knowingly or unknowingly, he.mu*, suffer 
the consequences. Every effort should be made to control the thama! 
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regime, to promote pe igd ation or dcpergel a tion as desired* Gene rally 
the former is difficult near the southern margin of permafrost. If the 
existing climate is not cold enough to insure that the permafrost re¬ 
main frozen, serious consideration should be given to artificial freezing 
in those places where permafrost must be utilized as a construction 
material* Techniques that were used at Grand Coulee Dam (Legget* 
1030} or on Hess Greek (Hutti, I94S) can be modified to lit the situa¬ 
tion. It should be bo rise in mind that the refrigerating equipment 
need be run only for a matter of hours during the summer after the 
ground lias been re frozen and vegetation or other means of natural 
insulation have been employed. Bad slides on roads and railroads, 
settling under expensive buildings, loosening of the foundations of 
dams* bridges* towers, and the like probably can be treated by re* 
freezing artificially at less cost than by any other method. In fact 
the day is probably not far off when airfields of Fycrete (Perutz, 
1048) or similar material will be built in the Arctic where no con¬ 
struction materials are available. 

Where seasonal frost (active layer) is involved in construction* the 
engineer is referred to the annotated bibliography of the Highway Re¬ 
search Board (1948) and to such reports as that of the Corps of 
Engineers (1945* 1947). 

Water supply .—Throughout permafrost areas one of the major 
problems is a satisfactory source of large amounts of water. Prob¬ 
lems encountered in keeping the water liquid during storage and dis¬ 
tribution or in its purification are beyond the scope of this report. 
Small amounts of water can be obtained generally from melted ice 
or snow. However, a large, satisfactory, annual water supply in 
areas of continuous permafrost is to be found only in deep lakes 
or krge rivers that do not freeze to the bottom* Even then the 
water tends to have considerable mineral hardness and organic con¬ 
tent It is generally not economical to drill through 4,000 to 2*000 
feet of permafrost to tap ground-water reservoirs beneath* although 
artesian supplies have been obtained under 700 feet of permafrost 
(Dementie% p and Tumel, 1040) and under L5GQ fact of permafrost 
(Obruchev, 1940). 

In areas of discontinuous permafrost* large annual ground-water 
supplies are more common either in perched zones on top of permafrost 
or in nonfiozen zones within or below the permafrost (Cederstrom, 
l&48;F4w4*l&48b). 

An mi a I water supply in areas of sporadic penna frost normally is 
a problem only to individual householders and presents only a little 
more difficulty than finding water in comparable areas in temperate 
zones. 

Surface water as an alternate to ground water can be retained by 
earthen dams in areas of permafrost (Hutti* 1048). 
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Throughout the Arctic, however, the quality of water is commonly 
poorer than in temperate regions. Hardness, principally in the form 
of calcium and magnesium carbonate and iron or manganese, is com¬ 
mon. Organic impurities and sulfur ate abundant. In many places 
ground water and surface water have been polluted by man or or¬ 
ganisms. 

Muller (1045) presents a detailed discussion of sources of water and 
the engineering problems in permafrost areas of distributing the 
water. Joestings (1941) describes a partially successful method of 
locating water-bearing formations in permafrost with resistivity 
methods* 

Sewage disposal Sewigt disposal for large camps in areas of con¬ 
tinuous permafrost is a most difficult problem. "Wastes should be 
dumped into the sea, as no safe place exists on the land for their dis¬ 
posal in a raw state. As chemical reaction is retarded by cold l cm per¬ 
il tores. natural decomposition and purification through aeration do 
not take place readily. Large streams that have some water in them 
the year around are few and should not be contaminated. Promiscu¬ 
ous "dumping of sewage will lead within a few years to serious pollu¬ 
tion of the few deep lakes and other areas of annual surface-water 
supply. Burning is costly. As yet no really satisfactory solution is 
known to the writer. In discontinuous and sporadic permafrost zones, 
streams are larger and can handle sewage more easily, yet even theie 
sewage disposal still remains in places one of the most important 

problems. _ 

Agriculture .—Pemiafrost as a cold reserve has a deleterious effect 
on the growth of plants. However, as an impervious horizon it tends 
to keep precipitation in the upper soil horizons, and in tint wing pro¬ 
vides water from melting ground ice. Both deleterious and bene lie ial 
effects a re negligible after 1 or 2 years of cultivation, us the perma¬ 
frost table thaws, in that length of time, beyond the reach of roots of 
most annual plants (Gasser f 1948). 

Farming in permafrost areas that have much ground ice, however, 
can lead to a considerable loss in time and money. Sub-Aret ic fanning 
can be done only where a sufficient growing season is available for 
plants to matui'e in the short summers. Such uresis are in the discon¬ 
tinuous or sporadic zones of permafrost. If the land is cleared of its 
natural insula Ling cover of vegetation, the permafrost thaws. Ot er 
a period of 2 to 3 years, large cave-in lakes have developed in Siberia 
(X. y. PoiiA oral communication), and pits and mounds have formed 
in Alaska {pi. 10, fig, 4) (P£we, 1945a, 1949 ; Reekie., 1942). The 
best solution is to select farm lands in those areas free of permafrost 
or free of large ground-ice masses (Tziplenkin, 1944) + 

Mining,— In Alaska, placer miners particularly, and lode miners 
to a lesser extent, have utilized permafrost or destroyed it as neces- 
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sary since it wais first, encountered. Particularly in placer mining, 
frozen ground has been the factor that has made many operations 
uneconomical (Wimmler, 1927), 

In the early part of the century, when gold was being mined so 
profitably at Dawson* Fairbanks, Nome, and other places in northern 
Xorth America, it was common for miners to sink shafts more than 
100 feet through frozen muck to the gold-bearing gravels (P. S. Smith, 
unpublished manuscript). These shafts were sunk by steam jetting or 
by thawing with fires or hot rocks. If the muck around the shafts or 
over the gravels thawed, the mines had to be abandoned. 

How, with the advent of dredges, such ground is thawed, generally 
with cold water, one or more years in advance of operations. In 
the technique used holes are drilled in or through the permafrost at 
regular intervals of possibly 10 to 30 feet* depending on the depth 
and types of material, and cold water is forced through the perma¬ 
frost into underlying permeable foundations or out to the surface 
through other holes. Hot water and steam, formerly used, arc un¬ 
economical and inefficient. Where thick deposits of overburden cover 
placers, they are removed commonly by hydra ulieking. Summer thaw 
facilitates the process (Patty, 1945). 

Permafrost is commonly welcomed by the miners in lode mining* as 
it means dry working eonditions. 1 1 s effect on mining operations other 
than maintaining cold temperatures in the mine is negligible unless it 
contains aquifers. Because of cold temperatures, sealing such aquifers 
with cement is difficult* and other techniques must be used as the 
situation demands* 

Some well drilling in permafrost requires modifications of existing 
techniques and more careful planning for possible exigencies (Fagin, 
1047}* Difficulty may be encountered in getting proper foundations 
for the rig. In rotary drilling, difficulty may be experienced in keep¬ 
ing drilling muds at the proper temperature* in finding adequate water 
supplies, or in finding proper local material for drilling muds. In 
shallow holes particularly, the tools will “freeze in* after a few hours 
of idleness. In many places refreezing of permafrost around cased 
holes produces pressures great enough to collapse most casing. 
Cementing of casings is costly and very difficult, as ordinary con¬ 
crete will not set in subfreezing temperatures. Deep wells below the 
permafrost may encounter high temperatures (100° to 150 a F>), and 
the hot drilling muds on returning to the surface thaw the permafrost 
around the casing and create a settling hazard in the foundation of 
the rig and also a disposal problem. In some foundations refrigerat¬ 
ing equipment must be used to prevent settling. 

Permafrost also may act as a trap for oil or even have oil reser¬ 
voirs within it. The cold temperature adversely affects asphalt-base 
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types particularly and cuts down yields. Production difficulties and 
costs go up (Fagin. 1947). 

Refrigeration and storage -—Natural cold-storage excavations are 
used widely in areas of permafrost. They are most satisfactory in 
continuous or discontinuous zones. Permafrost should not be above 
SO 0 F.: if it is. extreme care in ventilation and insulation must be 
used. Properly constructed and ventilated storerooms will keep meat 
arid other products frozen for years. Detailed plans and charac¬ 
teristics required for different cold-storage rooms are described by 
Chekotlllo (1946). 

Traceability.— In the Arctic and sub Arctic most travel overland 
is done in winter, as muskegs, swamps, and hummocky tundra make 
summer travel exceedingly difficult (Navy Department, 1948—19; 
Fngin, 1947). Tracked vehicles or sleds are the only practical types. 
Wheeled vehicles are unsatisfactory, as most of the area is without 

roads. . , . . 

Permafrost aids travel when it is within a few inches of the sur¬ 
face. It permits travel of DS caterpillar tractors and heavier equip¬ 
ment directly on the permafrost. Sleds weighing many tons can 
be pulled over the permafrost with ease after the vegetal mat lias 
been removed by an angle-bulldozer. Polygonal ground, frost blisters, 
pingos, and small, deeply incised thaw streams (commonly called 
“beaded” streams), rivers, and lakes create natural hazards to travel. 

In areas of discontinuous and sporadic permafrost, seasonal thaw is 
commonlv 6 to 10 feet deep, and overland travel in summer can be 
accomplished in many places only with amphibious vehicles such as 
the weasel or LVT. Foot travel and horse travel are very slow and 
laborious in many places because of swampy land surfaces and neces¬ 
sity for making numerous detours around sloughs, rivers, and lakes. 

Military operat ions ,—Permafrost alters military operations 
through its effects on construction of airbases, roads, railroads, revet¬ 
ments, buildings, and other engineering projects; through its effects 
on trafficability. water supply, sewage disposal, excavations, under¬ 
ground storage, camouflage, explosives, planting of mines, end ot iet 
more indirect ways {Edwards, 1949; Navy Department, 1943-49}. 
Military operations commonly require extreme speed in construction, 
procuring of water supply, or movement of men and material. Un¬ 
fortunately it is not always humanly possible to exercise such speed 
(Fa»-m. 1947). Large excavations require natural thawing, aided 
possiblv bv sprinkling (Huttl, 1943), to proceed ahead of the earth 
movers’ Conversely, seasonal thaw may be so deep as to prevent the 
movement of heavy equipment over swampy ground until freeze-up. 
Or, similarly, it may be necessary in a heavy budding to steam-jet 
piles into permafrost and allow them to freeze in place before loading 
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them. These tusks take time, and proper planning is a prerequisite 
for efficient operation. 

Camouflage is a problem on the tundra. Little relief or change in 
vegetation is available. Tracks of heavy vehicles or paths stand out 
in marked cont rast for years. It is easy to see in aerial photographs 
footpaths and dog-sled trails abandoned 10 years or more ago. 

Mortar and shell fire, land mines, shaped charges, and other ex¬ 
plosives undoubtedly respond to changes in the character of 
permafrost, but no data are available to the author. 


FUTURE RESEARCH NEEDED 

Throughout the foregoing pages brief reference is made to aspects 
of permafrost or effects of permafrost on engineering, geologic, bio- 
logic, and other scientific problems for which few factual data are 
available. However, in the event that the reader has received the 
impression that a great deal is known of permafrost, it is pointed out 
that the science of frozen ground is relatively young and immature. 
It has Tucked a coordinated and comprehensive investigation by geo¬ 
logists, engineers, physicists, botanists, climatologists, and other 
scientists.. It. is barely in the beginning of the descriptive stages, and 
only now is it receiving the world-wide attention it deserves. 

As our civilization presses northward, the practical needs of con¬ 
struction, water supply, sewage disposal, traflicability, and other en¬ 
gineering problems must be solved speedily and economically. Our 
present knowledge is relatively meager, and trial-and-error methods 
are being used much too frequently. Practical laboratory experi¬ 
ments f Faber, ITLOn, 103flb) and controlled field experimental 
stations, such as that at Fairbanks, Alaska (.Taillite, 1047), are needed 
in various situations in the permafrost areas. From these stations 
merhods and techniques of const ruction can be standardized and ap¬ 
propriate steps taken to meet a particular situation. Such labora¬ 
toriesi must be supplemented with Arctic research stations such as are 
found in ihe Soviet Union where more than 30 natural-science labora¬ 
tories with permanent facilities and yoax-around basic studies in all 
phases of Arctic science are going on. The Arctic Research Labora- 
tory at Point Barrow (Shelesnyak, 1&48) is a start in the right direc- 
tion H he academic approach must accompany the practical approach 
if satisfactory solution of the problem is to be found. 

To name nil the specific topics for future research would make this 
paper unduly long, as no phase of permafrost is well known. How¬ 
ever, the author reiterates that the problems cannot to solved ade¬ 
quately until he phenomena of heat flow in all natural and artificial 
materials m the earth are understood and correlated with insolation, 
atmospheric conditions, geothermal gradients, and the complex sur- 
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face of the earth. Then, possibly, criteria can be set up to evaluate 
within practical limits tHe effect of various structures and materials 
on the dissipating surface of the earth. The complexities of geology 
(lithology, structure, and texture of soils and rock}, hydrology, vege¬ 
tation, and climate of the Arctic make the solution a formidable task 
but the research an intriguing problem for all earth scientists* 
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EARTHQUAKES IN NORTH AMERICA 1 


By Br Gutenberg 
California iFi&titbte of Technology 


I With x plate] 

During the past 10 years considerable progress has been made in 
determining the seismicity in a given area—the frequency of occur¬ 
rence, and distribution of earthquakes. Earlier investigations were 
based almost completely on field observations, but now extensive use 
of instrumental records is possible* This assures much more uniform 
results for the whole earth. The use of seismograms in investigations 
of seismicity was made possible by the development of methods which 
permit a rapid calc illation of a function of the earthquake energy 
from instrumental observations. The first seismogram of a distant 
earthquake that was recognized as such wag made on April 17, ISSJh 
when an instrument at Potsdam wrote a record identified as that of 
a shock in Japan. (Rebeur-Paschwitz, 1894, p. 436.) During the 
following years instruments were designed which gave fairly good 
records of distant earthquakes. In 1897, a committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science called attention to the 
desirability of observing earthquake waves that had traveled great 
distances. By 1899, 13 stations provided such observations and the 
results were analyzed. In 1904 the number of stations reporting had 
increased beyond 100, but less than half of them reported wave 
arrival times reliable within about a quarter-minute. I" roin that tinto 
on, however, it 1ms been possible to locate within a few hundred miles 
all great earthquakes and most major shocks. In 1907 the Interna¬ 
tional Central Station at Strasbourg issued the first catalog giving 
all readings for the larger shocks reported for 1904 k Thus, starting 
with 1904, research on seismicity could be based on instrumental 
observations* The systematic publication of such data was discon¬ 
tinued during the First World War (when the catalog for 1908 was 
in press) and later was resumed, starting with the data for 1918. 
For the years 1912 to 1917 summaries for selected shocks were pub¬ 
lished by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
under the supervision of H. H. Turner, University Observatory, 
Oxford. 
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Detailed data concerning arrival times of waves at the reporting 
seismological observatories are printed in the International beis- 
mological Summaries. In addition, these volumes contain calculated 
values of the coordinates and depths of the earthquake foci and the 
origin times of the shocks. They were formerly compiled at Oxford, 
England, and now at Kew (Turner et al, 1923-50). The summaries 
are based on the bulletins that are issued by most seismological sta¬ 
tions. Some of these station bulletins contain, in addition to observed 
times of various phases, the calculated amplitudes of the ground 
motion. With this information it is possible to determine the size of 
the earthquakes. The great importance for research of ail such sta¬ 
tion bulletins and international catalogs is obvious. 

There are now roughly 300 seismological stations with accurate time 
service (at least to the nearest second) practically all over the world, 
including South Africa, South America, New Zealand, Samoa. Aus¬ 
tralia, and Madagascar in the Southern Hemisphere, and a much 
denser network in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Until about 10 years ago the size of an earthquake could be esti¬ 
mated only from the observed size of the area of perceptibility or of 
damage or from changes found at the surface of the earth. Arbitrary 
scales were applied to such data to find the intensity of a shock. For 
example, in the scale used in the United States (Wood and Neu¬ 
mann. 1031), intensity II indicates that the shock was felt only by 
a few persons j intensity V, that it was felt by everyone, many were 
awakened, some dishes were broken, etc.; intensity VIII indicates 
slight damage in specially designed structures, considerable damage 
in ordinary buildings, great damage in poorly built structures; and 
intensity XII, the maximum, indicates destruction of all structures. 
A scale of wholly different nature, based on instrumental data, was 
devised by C. F. Hichter (1935), He defined magnitude of an earth¬ 
quake at* average (shallow) depth in southern California as the 
common logarithm of the maximum trace amplitude expressed in 
thousandths of a millimeter, with which the standard short period 
torsion seismometer (period 0.8 second, magnification 3,800, damp¬ 
ing neatly critical) would register that earthquake at an epicentre! 
distance of 100 kilometers. Magnitude ,V=2 corresponds in shallow 
earthquakes to a shock barely felt; a shock of magnitude 5 causes 
minor damage; magnitude 7 is the lower limit of major earthquakes; 
31/2 is the highest magnitude that has been determined from amplitude 
data given in individual bulletins of seismological stations since 1904. 
This magnitude scale was later extended by Gutenberg and Richter 
(1936,1942) to apply to shallow earthquakes occurring in other locali¬ 
ties and recorded by other types of instruments. Gutenberg (1945a) 
devised means for determining magnitudes of shallow earthquakes 
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using amplitudes and periods of waves that had traveled through 
the interior of the earth. He also extended the scale to include deep- 
focus earthquakes (Gutenberg, 1945b). It is now possible to deter¬ 
mine the magnitude of larger earthquakes within a few tenths of the 
scale from seismograms at any well-equipped station. The relation¬ 
ship between magnitude M of an earthquake and its energy E in ergs 
is given roughly by the approximate equation log E=J2+1AM 
(Gutenberg and Richter, 1949)* This holds for any focal depth. 
The data concerning the magnitude and the instrumentally determined 
epicenters and depths of foci of earthquakes provide the basis for 
seismicity studies. 

Lists of earthquakes and oilier results of such an investigation of 
earthquakes recorded over the period from 1904 to 1947 have been 
published by Gutenberg and Richter (1949), Much of the following 
information is taken from this hook 

The use of magnitudes for the first time provides reliable informa¬ 
tion concerning the relative seismicity of all regions of the earth. It 
eliminates the effects of density of population and of communication 
facilities on the determination of intensities of reported earthquake^ 
as well as effects of uneven distribution of seismologies! observatories 
on seismicity patterns* If the magnitude of the earthquakes is not 
considered, distorted appearance of seismicity maps ma} T result from 
an accumulation of many small shocks, which are plotted only in 
regions well covered by stations with sensitive instruments. Thus* 
Europe—which, except for the Mediterranean area, has a low actual 
seismicity—has appeared on maps in the past as a region of relatively 
high seismic activity* There arc now five stations reporting magni¬ 
tudes of earthquakes in their routine bulletins, hut many more reg¬ 
ularly furnish amplitude data required for die magnitude determina¬ 
tion. Magnitude can be determined from a seismogram at any sta¬ 
tion where instrumental constants are known and where a clear record 
of an earthquake has been written, regardless of the distance or depth 
of the shock. Magnitudes determined at different stations rarely 
differ by more than 0.3 units from the average for a given earth¬ 
quake. 

The outer part of the earth consists of relatively inactive blocks, 
separated bv active zones falling into four groups: (1) the circum- 
Pacific zone, which incl tides about 80 percent of all shocks w 1 c h origins 
at a depth not exceeding €0 kilometers {about 4U miles), 90 percent 
of the so-called intermediate shocks., which have their sources at 
dept Its between 60 and 300 kilometers (about 40 and 190 miles), and 
all deeper shocks (maximum observed depth approximately 400 
miles), (2) The Mediterranean and turn a-A siatic zone, which in¬ 
cludes nearly all remaining intermediate and large shallow shocks. 
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(3) Harrow belts of shallow shocks* which follow the principal ridges 
in the Atlantic* Arctic, and Indian Oceana. (4) Moderate activity 
associated with rift structures such as those of East Africa and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The most extensive inactive block is the Pacific basin {excluding 
the Hawaiian Islands) * On the continents, most of the ancient shields 
are quite inactive. Between the stable shields and the active belts are 
regions of minor to moderate activity having occasional large shocks. 
Small shocks (magnitude 5 and less) apparently occur every where. 







Fjcitbi: 1.—'Tlie structural arc from northern Japan to Kamchatka. {After 
Gutenberg ami Richter, jMtU (See a!Bo flj?. 2.) 

A structural arc of the Pacific region—for example the Tonga 
arc, the Marianas arc, or the northern Japan arc. (figs, 1 and 2)—ex¬ 
hibits the following typical features in order, beginning at the con¬ 
vex side: (A) a foredeep; (B) shallow earthquakes and negative 
gravity anomalies along anticlines; (C) positive gravity anomalies 
and slightly deeper shocks; <D) the principal mountain arc (Ter¬ 
tiary or older), with active volcanoes and shocks about 100 kilometers 
deep; (E) aa older structural arc with volcnnism in a late stage or 
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extinct, and shocks ubont 200 to 300 kilometers deep; (F) a belt of 
deep shocks (below 300 kilometers). To some arcs only a few of these 
features can be identified; this is true of the similar structural arcs 
along the southern Alpid front of the tram-Asiatic zone. In parts of 
the Pacific belt (foresample, along the coast of the continental United 
States (fig. 3) and British Columbia) structural arcs and the accom¬ 
panying features are absent. In many such sectors (as in California) 
there is strong evidence of block faulting in place of the folding 
characteristic of the arcs. 



Fnn« a.—The structural arc In northern Japan. I After Gutxaberg and K letter. 

1949.) (See nlao Bp. 1.) 

The seismicity of North America is mainly associated with the Paci¬ 
fic belt. Relatively high activity occurs in the area of tho Aleutian 
Islands. Tho Aleutian arc is a typical Pacific arc; it extends from 
the Commander Islands into central Alaska. Seismic and volcanic 
activity is relatively high. In general shallow seismic activity fol¬ 
lows the northern concave side of the Aleut ian trench. Intermediate 
shocks at depths dow n to about 100 miles occur along the north side of 
the island arc. No shocks originating deeper than 20 miles are known 
in the arert of the North American Continent. The shocks having 
depths of approximately 00 miles occur near the line of volcanoes, as 
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FRit’iiS 3.—Epicenters of larger ourihcjuakes In British Columbia, the -western 
United Slates* and northwestern Hexk -0 between 1905 and 1047. {After 

Gutenberg and Richter, 294D r ) 
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usual. Shallow shocks in the interior of Alaska represent an interior 
structure. 

Another sector of the Pacific belt extends from southeastern Alaska 
to Puget Sound and includes the rather active area of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands (fig. 3, upper left), where a great earthquake 
occurred in August 1949. There are neither well-developed ocean 
deeps nor shocks at intermediate or greater depth in this urea. 1 he 
seismic activity decreases considerably in the vicinity of the State of 
Washington. There is a clear gap between this and the next seismic 
zone, which begins about 200 miles off the coast of Oregon. 1 heiiu, 
an uninterrupted belt of earthquake foci extends in a southeasterly 
direction (fig. 3). It reaches the const of northern California, then 
follows the coastal area to the region of San Francisco and continues 
inland following the well-known San Andreas fault zone. This zone 
has been traced at the surface as far south as the Salton Sea, but the 
earthquake belt continues along the Gulf of California at least as 
far as the southern tip of Lower California. Volcanic activity is low 
along this zone; the few volcanoes, such as Mount Lassen, and Tres 
Virgenes in Lower California, appear to be in a late state of activity. 

The next sector to the southeast is one of noticeably higher activity. 
It follows the Pacific coast from Colima in Mexico to Panama. There 
are two lines of active volcanoes, one extending west-east across cen¬ 
tral Mexico from Colima to Veracruz, the other beginning in Guate¬ 
mala and extending southeastward through Central America. Ac¬ 
companying the line of active volcanoes, once more earthquakes are 
found at depths of somewhat less than 100 miles. Mexico City is in 
the west-east belt of intermediate shocks and consequently experiences 
rather frequent earthquakes; however, they usually cause relatively 
little damage as a result of their considerable depth below the surface. 
Ocean deeps off the Mexican coast are well developed and include the 
Acapulco deep and the Guatemala trench. Unfortunately, gravity 
measurements are very scarce off the whole Pacific coast of North 
America but the few data available indicate appreciable negative grav¬ 
ity anomalies, at least off the coast of Mexico in the neighborhood of 

the ocean deeps. , 

The earthquake belts mentioned thus far arc responsible for most of 

the seismic acivity in North America. In the United States, for ex¬ 
ample. the Cali for rua-Nevada region contains about 90 percent of the 
whole seismic activity. This result is based mainly on instrumental 
data covering the past 40 years, but is in good agreement with historical 
information (Gutenberg and Richter, 1944). The remaining shocks 
are partly situated in areas marginal to stable masses, partly m regions 
which have undergone higher tectonic activity in the not too d.slant 
geological past. The Rockv Mountains and related structures, which 
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are of the same age as others belonging to the circum-Pacific belt, show 
relatively low seismicity. 

Other regions with occasional earthquakes include the area between 
Siberia and Alaska. This is transgressed by the Bering Sea, whose 
coasts are probably of structural significance, since practically all the 
known shocks of the regions ate close to them. Activity marginal to 
the Canadian shield includes a major earthquake off Newfoundland in 
1029; to the northeast, marginal shocks have occurred in Davis Strait 
and Baffin Bay. There is notable activity along the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The Appalachian belt is a region of fairly frequent minor activity. 
The northern part of it is shaken occasionally by marginal shocks 
of the Canadian shield, and some moderate earthquakes originate 
within the Appalachian area. Near the Atlantic coast is the epicenter 
of the Charleston (S. C.) earthquake of 1886. Historically the 
greatest shocks in the United States outside the Pacific area are the 
earthquakes of 1811 and 1812 in the Mississippi Valley, which origin 
nated near New Madrid (Mo.); their magnitudes possibly surpassed 
magnitude 8. It is of interest to note that shocks east of the Rocky 
Mountains seem to originate occasionally at depths of about SO or 
40 miles below the surface, which is near the lower limit of “shallow” 
earthquakes. As a consequence, these shocks are sometimes felt over a 
wide area without doing any serious damage anywhere. An earth* 
quake near Charleston (Mo.) in 1895 occasioned only minor damage 
near its epicenter and yet was felt from the District of Columbia to 
New Mexico, from Canada to Louisiana. Contrasting with these 
shocks, California earthquakes usually originate at a depth of ap¬ 
proximately 10 miles; even when they cause considerable damage, they 
have much smaller areas of perceptibility. 

The instrumental data furnish information as to the contemporary 
seismicity of any given region. However, the historic records where 
available indicate that in most areas the seismicity changes only rela¬ 
tively little w ith time; on the other hand, a few regions are known to 
have shown a much higher seismic activity in earlier periods, and in 
some instances major earthquakes have occurred in regions which have 
been considered inactive. Of the roughly one million earthquakes per 
year which are potentially strong enough to be felt somewhere on 
earth (magnitude 2 and more) about 2 percent occur in the earthquake 
belt of California and Nevada (including the .shocks off the coast of 
northern California and Oregon). For details see Gutenberg and 
Richter (1949). 

It is possible to make certain statistical statements about the fre¬ 
quency and the probability of the occurrence of earthquakes within 
relatively large areas over long periods of time. For example, of the 
present average of about 220 great shocks {M ^7%) and about 1,200 
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additional mujor earthquakes (d/=7.0-7.7) per century over the whole 
earth, about 5 and 13 respecti vely can be expected to occur in the Pacific 
United States, about 14 great shocks and 65 major shocks in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, and about 11 major shocks in the remainder 
of central, eastern, and northern North America. It is not possible, 
however, to predict the approximate location or time of larger earth¬ 
quakes, since too little information is available on the sources of energy 
and the processes involved in the building up of strain leading to an 
earthquake. 

Some information on tectonic processes is being furnished by geo¬ 
detic measurements. The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has installed a special system of triangulation stations and bench 
marks in California, which are checked from time to time. In tills 
way, changes in elevation as well as horizontal movements over larger 
areas are found. Such measurements have indicated, for example, 
that during the past 60 years the region on the west side of the San 
Andreas fault between San Francisco and San Jose has moved 
roughly 10 feet north relative to the east side (Whitten, 104H). This 
is not a new type of movement; geological evidence indicates that this 
type of mo veil lent has persisted during many centuries, at least. 
Wherever rivers flow across the fault system the river bed has been 
displaced in the same direction—‘the western side northward relative 
to the eastern side. The total amount of these displacements is not 
known. In the neighborhood of the San Andreas fault (pl< 1) some 
offsets exceed 1 mile; however, no information concerning displace¬ 
ments in excess of the distances between successive vallejs tail be 
found in this way, Thus far no definite correlation has been foutul 
between rocks corresponding to each other on the two sides of the t?iiu 
Andreas fault. 

Records of earthquakes have been used to find the direction of the 
movement at the source and to draw conclusions as to the fault move¬ 
ment during a shock. It is possible to determine whether the first 
motion of the longitudinal waves is from the source toward the sta¬ 
tion or in the opposite direction. Thus, for example, earthquakes 
along the San Andreas fault to the north of Pasadena begin on the 
Pasadena records with a dilatation toward the source, whereas earth¬ 
quakes from the San Andreas fault to tho east of Pasadena start with 
a compression toward Pasadena (Gutenberg, 1041). The motion in 
the shear waves can be investigated in a similar w ay. Studies of this 
type, which have been undertaken in California during recent years, 
have fully confirmed the persistence of the movements just described 
(Delil inger, 1950). They throw some light on the details of the 

processes in earthquakes. _ , , 

It is of interest that similar investigations seem to indicate that 
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in Japan, in the Philippines, and in ifew Zealand the prevailing 
movement is such that the continental side is also moving southward 
relative to the Pacific side. However, the data are insufficient for & 
tnore general conclusion as to movements of the continents relative 
to the Pacific block. 

Additional information on processes leading to eart liquates can 
be expected from investigations on the relation of earthquakes and 
aftershock sequences (fig, 4) to rock creep, which Hugo Benioff is 



undertaking (Benioff, im, 1951a), On the basis of the elastic re¬ 
bound theory, the fault rock strain relief which produces an earth¬ 
quake is proportional to the square root of the energy* Consequently, 
in a sequence derived from a single fault system the square root of the 
energy of each shock represents a strain release (or increase) incre¬ 
ment, and a plot of the accumulated sum of such increments against 
time represents the motion of a fault as a function of time (fig, 5). 
The method thus appears to provide a means for observing tectonic 
movements in progress. Hie energy is derived from magnitudes 
of earthquakes as determined by Gutenberg and Richter (1940)- In 
the case of aftershock sequences, Dr. Benioff has found that creep 
curves exhibit either simple compression al elastic creep of the fault 
rock or compress ional elastic creep release followed by shearing elastic 
creep release* 
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Study of a number of earthquake sequences occurring in all the 
active regions of the world has revealed that most of them form creep 
series. Many types of creep are represented, such as constant velocity 
creep, exponential velocity creep, elastic creep, and elastic flow creep. 
Individual sequences may have linear extents of 20 e to S0 a of latitude, 
as in the case of the South American and Tonga sequence, and the 
evidence strongly suggests that they are derived from movements 
of single mechanical units. The dcep~focus Tonga sequence exhibits 
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elastic creep which continued some 25 years, thus demonstrating that 
at depths of 650 kilometers rock masses can support elastic creep 
stresses without appreciable flow fur many years. Unfortunately, 
data available for this typo of research cover too short a period to 
permit conclusions to bo drawn as to the exact processes ^1 c . 
In some of the aeries investigated by Dr. Remoff, dmbnm * 
the rate of movement were observed wdhin the short n ervalI of 
during which instrumental records are available. Other seq'™ 1 
appear to exhibit no evidence of a discontinuous change m rate since 

1904, 
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Br, Benioff (1051b) lias found, in addition, dial the accumulated 
strain-rebound characteristic of ad world earthquakes of magnitude 
8.0 to 9.6 that have occurred since 1904 exhibits a saw-tooth shape 
with very nearly linear segments- The serrations decrease regularly 
with time in amplitude as well as in period. If a proposed interpre¬ 
tation is correct, the curve indicates the following conclusions: (1) 
World earthquakes in this magnitude range are not independent 
events- They are related in some form of world-wide stress system. 
(2) From 1908 to 1950 the total secular strain accumulated at a re¬ 
markably constant rate. (3) This strain was released in five active 
neriodsof decreasing lengths separated by quiescent intervals of very 
small or no activity. (4) During the active periods the strain release 
proceeded at approximately twice the rate of the secular strain 
accumulation* 

Still another type of approach could start with stresses to be ex¬ 
pected from theoretically derived forces—such as those connected 
with contraction or expansion of the earth, or subcrustal currents— 
and their effect on geological structures, All ideas dealing with 
forces and structures are by far too controversial to permit the draw ¬ 
ing of conclusions concerning expected seismicity, but data obtained 
from earthquakes and artificial explosions uro at present the most 
reliable basis for hypotheses connected with tectonic and structural 
problems. I he distribution of earthquakes and the other observed 
phenomena in the Pacific arc structures leave little doubt that there 
is a great difference between the structure of the Pacific crustal layer# 
and the structure of crustal lay el's in the continents and in the Atlantic. 

A change in surface structure occurs at some point off all Pacific 
coasts. In the western and southwestern Pacific the boundary is 
gisen by the so-called Marshall line or andesite line* which separates 
the more andesitic material on the continental side from the less 
andesitic on the Pacific side- This line is known to run to the east 
of the Japanese. Marianas, and Philippine Islands and crosses the 
Caroline Islands leaving Yap and Palau on the continental side. It 
turns sharply to the east near the northwestern end of New Guinea 
and later passes between Samoa (which is on the Pacific side) and 
the Tonga Islands {on the continental side)- Near Samoa it turns 
southward and remains to the east of the Kcrmadec Islands and of 
New Zealand- Its location in the eastern Pacific is not known, since 
no jsJands can be used there for locating the line, but it appears to 
follow along the const of North America at a distance which varies 
from place to place. The andesite line is the intersection of a deep¬ 
going surface of discontinuity with the surface of the earth. The 
difference in structure on its two sides provides one of the reasons 
for the accumulation of earthquakes along the line. Tlie fact that in 
many areas a belt of large negative gravity anomalies parallels the 
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andesite line indicates tectonic processes extending to rather large 
depth. The deep-focus earthquakes are connected with these proc¬ 
esses, and the fact that the very deep shocks occur nowhere on earth 
except near and inland of the andesite line is another indication of the 
unique structure of the Pacific basin. 

All information available for the Atlantic side of North America 
indicates that the transition from the continent to the bottom of the 
Atlantic is rather gradual. Although granitic material is probably 
missing in the deeper parts of the Atlantic basin, as shown by recent 
seismic explorations by W. Maurice Ewing and his collaborators, 
deeper continental material may be present throughout the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean (Ewing et al., 1&3T, 1950). In contrast with 
the Pacific coasts, there are no earthquake belts surrounding the 
Atlantic or the Indian Ocean. However, earthquakes and volcanoes 
occur nlong the mid-Atlantic ridge. In contrast with tins lidgo Ll11 
similar ridges with seismic activity in the Indian Ocean, no ridges 
of the Pacific show any earthquake activity, with the exception of the 
area near the Hawaiian Islands. 


There is no agreement on any hypothesis as to the ultimate source 
that furnishes the energy' for earthquakes. Perhaps they are con¬ 
nected with differences in heat production in the various units of the 
earth’s crust. Laboratory experiments indicate that much niore 
radioactive heat is generated in granitic material than in the nwic asm 
material (simatic rocks) of the deeper layer's and much less in the 
nil rubusic material which probably extends relatively close to the 
surface in the Pacific area. There is, in addition, the effect of the 
temperature difference between ocean bottom (which is kept at a 
temperature near (P C. by the deep water in the oceans) and the 
temperature of roughly 200° C. at the corresponding depth under tlie 
continents, Subcrustal currents may be a consequence of Lhis hori¬ 
zontal temperature gradient. This may be combined with the fact 
that the structural arcs along the Pacific boundary are usually in¬ 
terpreted as due to forces either pushing or drawing subcrustal mate¬ 
rial downward toward the foredeeps, with compensating movements 
elsewhere However, we know too little nbrnit the details of t iese 

processes. 

During recent years it has been a very common experience in geo¬ 
physics that hypotheses concerning the structure and the proves 
in die earth's crust have become less and Iks. certain as data accumu¬ 
late ; frequently the fact is revealed that the approximations used were 
not as good as was believed. There is little doubt that the number of 
recognized unsolved problems is increasing rather than decreasing m 
practically oil fields of geophysics. The hope of explaining mid 
predicting earthquakes seems to be more remote now than at any 
previous time. 
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WOLF CREEK METEORITE CRATER, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 1 


By D. J. Guppt and R. S- Mathebon 

Bureau of Mineral Resouteu, Geology, and Geophyeia. Canberra City, AuiJrtffta 


[Withi pliitrt] 

INTRODUCTION 

The Wolf Creek meteorite crater, situated in the Kimberley District 
of Western Australia, is tlie second largest crater of meteoritic ongi 
Z bo discovered on the earth’s surface. The crater has been named 
by Dr, Reeves (Reeves and Chalmers, 1948) after the a jacen 

^The’natureof the crater was first recognised on Jane 21, lOU. hj 
mi K. B. tmm, ^ V«»~m OJ Co 

t«hod m August24, 

pected bv the writers early in 194S when preparing a photogeoiogical 
map from photographs covering the area. 

location AND DESCRIPTION 

The crater is situated on the northern edge of the Desert. Basin at 
approximately longitude 127°46' E., latitude IT IS' S., 6-> miles south 
of Ha] la Creek, tht nearest township and aerodrome. 

° The crater mnv be reached without difficulty during the dry season 
bv takintr the track from Halls Creek to Ruby Plains homestead and 
thence to Beaudesert Well. Near Ikaudcsert Well a branch track is 
followed along the west bank of Wolf Creek as far as the crater 

(f The crater is situated in an we* «nnd[with loose W wiU «- 
rational low dunes and sparse vegetation, a few miles south of the 

trabifchedUy i«n^« 

GpftfcitiysSM. Ci>ftiii(ionw«LlElL uf Iwa-timlw* V 

OMloify. toL SB, NO. 1. 1 ® S ®' ~ feb rltfr j D northwestern Quebec, Cabed*, 

■The receht dlutwery n( Tic B^anUe Ch^b An ot n 

mibg I he Wolf Crtel crater tl* tUA , b _ y y H«n, Journ. Bay. Astro- 

recent Mpedltlm to the Chubb crater h» tew 
iLumlval Sdc, Canada, voL ii. No. 5. PP- 1 SIM SO, 1®® ■ 
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observed outcrops of Nullagine quartzites and grits of pre-Cumbrian 
age. Nullagine quartzites are exposed in the crater. 

The crater, from the Beau desert Well approach, appears as a low 
hill in an otherwise featureless area, and from a distance there is 
nothing to suggest the existence of the crater behind the rise. As the 
hill is approached, the piles of broken rock forming the rise are seen 
more clearly, and the peculiarities of the hill become more obvious. 

The general appearance when viewed from the foot of the rise is 
unique. In particular, the massive pile of unsorted blocks of red- 
brown quartzite on tire southerly (lank of the crater rim is very strik- 
ing. The view from the top of the rim is most imposing, and the 
perfection, that is to say, the symmetry and uneroded condition, of 
the crater must be seen to be believed. 

The average depth of the crater below the rim is 1G0 feet, or an 
average depth of <0 feet below general land surface. The crater was 
originally somewhat deeper, bnt the inner portion has been partly 
filled by an unknown depth of sediment. 

I he average maximum thickness of broken rock forming the rim of 
the crater is 00 feet j it consists of angular blocks and pieces of quartz¬ 
ite and grit thrown up by the explosion of the meteor. 

The appearance of the crater in detail may best be described by 
reference to t he west-east and south-north sections in the accompany¬ 
ing diagram (fig. 2) and composite photograph (pi, 1), The near 
symmetry of the crater is readily seen from these sections. The height 
of the vim rock varies but little around the circumference, and any vari¬ 
ations that do exist may be attributed partly at least to subsequent 
erosion. The outer slope of the shattered rock varies from 10° to 15®, 
ami the inner slope of the wall of the crater ranges from 30® to 40°. 
This no doubt closely approximates the original outline, because there 
is little evidence of erosion. 

1 ho floor of the crater is essentially flat, with a very slight rise from 
I lie central area to the abrupt face of the wall. The inner portion of 
the floor (diameter 1,-JCHT feet) is composed of light porous gypsum 
w [th amumber of sinkholes. Surrounding this central area is a zone 
covered with loose sand extending to the w all. 

I he quartzites forming the wall have a general low dip outward, 
e. g., 20° on the eastern wall, where the dip is well defined, and else¬ 
where as much ns 50® to 60®. Inward-dipping strata occur in pails 
of the southwest and northwest sectors of the wall. Apparent dips 
are in places deceptive, ns what may appear to be the dip of the strata 
in the wall rock may be a large loose block or a slumped portion of the 
wall rock. Both are common around and on top of the wall, and in 
some sections it is difficult to recognize the true attitude of the strata. 

A very sharp bending of the beds is clearly visible on the northern 
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Florae 1. —Locality map. Wolf Ctwli meteorite c r ft t lt . 
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wall of the crater. It is difficult to determine, when jamming the 
structure of the crater, which characters arc to be attributed to the 
regional structure and which to the force of the exploding meteor. 
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The Nullagine sediments examined to the north of the crater are gently 
folded and faulted on a small scale. It seems reasonable to postulate 
that the general outward dip of the beds forming the wall of the crater 
is due almost entirely to movement resulting from the explosion of 
the meteor. 

Similar structure has been established in the cases of the Meteor 
crater of Coconino County, Avis. (Barringer, 1900), and Texas crater 
in Ector County, Tex. (Barringer, 1900). It is likely that the bending 
described from the north wall of the crater is at least partly a structure 
of premeteor age, as it would appear impossible for surface beds of 
hard quartzite to bend in such a way without considerably more 
fracturing. 

An examination of the crater both on the ground and from aerial 
photographs (pi. 2) gives the impression that a greater volume of 
fractured rock has been piled around the southwest portion of the 
crater than around other portions, suggesting that the meteor was 
moving in an arc from the northeast toward the southwest when it 
struck the ground. 

From a study of craters on the earth’s surface and on the moon. 
Dietz (1946) and others have suggested that the radial symmetry and 
circularity of eratem such as the Meteor crater and those on the moon’s 
surface are due to exploding meteors. Explosion craters, in contrast 
to percussion craters, have circular shape and well-developed radial 
symmetry regardless of the angle of incidence (fig. 3). 

No silica glass or sintered rock has been discovered in the area, but 
there is every probability that further work will disclose the presence 
of material of this character. 


Table 1.— 



ftmut 

A 

B 

Nickel, Ni in metallic portion, __ 

3.71 

3.57 

3,42 


Nickel, NI total _.... 

4 47 
3, 80 

Specific gravity „ „__ 



Fragments of various size of heavy metallic material were found 
around the rim of the crater* particularly along the southern sector. 
R. G. Chalmers, curator of minerals of the Australian Museum, has 
advised that “the specimen contains LE percent of NiO, which is far 
in excess of what would be expected in terrestrial rock." 

Samples of meteoritic iron were submitted to the Western Australian 
Government Chemical Laboratories. The following information is 
taken from their report. Ihe samples consisted of two fragments* 
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Ftr.uRt: £.— Cross section* of Wolf Crock meteorite ernter. 
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A and B. A n eighed approximately 300 grams and B approximately 
500 grains. The material is sufficiently magnetic that fragments of 
pea size may be lifted by a bar magnet, and it consists mainly of 
iron oxides* hydrated in part* with some silicate minerals too highly 
impregnated with iron oxides to be identifiable, and a little chalced¬ 
ony* After fine grinding, specimen A yielded a very small amount 
(0.06 percent) of metallic iron which was retained on a 90-mesh 
screen. 



A 



0 

Fjquuc 3.—Diagrammatic sections of u typical meteorite crater* A r fracturing 
and till Eng of strata by cut ward explosion; U, rtn* nntLdlne by percussion, 
(After L_ J, Spencer*) 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


An interesting paper by Kinmger (1D48) covers the geological sig¬ 
nificance or meteorites, it took scientists many years to accept tlic 
fact that matter from outside the earth and its atmosphere was falling 
ami had fallen on the earth’s surface. Today there arc still some who 
will not accept the ntcteoritic origin of some craters. 

It is apparent that studies of craters such as tile Mel™,- crater. 
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(Whipple, 1030), and now the Wolf Creek crater m Australia have 
produced an overwhelming amount of evidence in favor of this 
metcoritic origin. The Wolf Creek crater gives further support to the 
theory of Dietz (1940) and others who postulate a meteontic origin 
for craters on the moon's surface. 

From the available literature it appears that, seven craters or groups 
of craters of jneteoritic origin have l?ecn described (Spencer, 1933). 
Ashanti crater, occupied by Lake Bosuratwi, Ashanti (Maclaren, 
1931), and a group of craters in Estonia 1 (Hemwaldt and Luha, 1928; 
Kraus, Meyer, and Wegener, 1928) remain doubtful. Nininger (1948) 
also mentions that, in addition to the full of meteors in Siberia in 
1908, “now comes word that a similar, though smaller collision has 
occurred at a point some 290 miles north of Vladivostok, 

Table 2, which gives the dimensions of craters of proved meteoriiic 
origin, is of some interest. The variations in the ratios of width to 
depth may be explained by either erosion and sedimentation or hy an 
initial accumulation of shattered rock or both. The figure given for 
the depth of the Wolf Creek crater will be increased when the actual 
depth to bed rock is investigated. 

Table 2 .—Dimensions of craters of knovm meteoriiic origin 
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AGE OK TIIE CRATER 

Unfortunately, the youngest sediments in the area occupied by the 

crate c are pre-Cambrian in age* +J 

During the examination of the crater a few loose pieces of pi so itic 
ironstone or laterito were noticed among the fractured blocks farming 
the Tim of the crater on the eastern side. As one descends the wall 
of the crater, the layer of Intents, from which the loose pieces were 

derived, may bo seen in situ in the wall. 

This is evidence that the meteor struck the ground and exploded 
after the laterite layer had been formed. Information that has been 

1 It In ijndfmood flint infinite eTtdfnc* ot the tneteoflc *rlfln *1 the enter* la EKt'dia 
hut since bwfl found- 
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accumulating over tho past lew years favors late Miocene as the age 
of the kterite in northern Australia. It is, there -fore, fairly certain 
that the Wolf Creek crater was formed later than Miocene times. 

The erosion of the crater h slight, and signs of erosion on the steep 
walls of the crater are not well marked. As far us could be ascer¬ 
tained,, aboriginals in the area have no record of the meteor in their 
legends but are aware of the crater* 

The evidence, suggests, therefore, a Pleistocene or Becent age for 
the crater. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN ICELAND 1 


By JuU-vK Ilcxtcv, F. R. S. 


In Iceland, in the summer ol 1040, a number of new facts and ex¬ 
periences, interesting and exciting to a naturalist, came my way- 
some of them through my own eyes, others through the mouths o 
the able Icelandic zoologists who put so much of their time and 
knowledge at the disposition of James Fisher and myself- 

Thus we saw various species that were new to us, and sometimes 
spectacular to look at, like the harlequin duck. That was exciting 
enough; but the interest was multiplied when we remembered that 
it is an essentially North American bird, one of the rarest stragglers 
to Europe, and yet here breeding close to familiar British ducks like 
mallard, tufted duck, widgeon, and pintail. We found ft meadow 
pipit breeding in a wood, like a tree pipit, instead of on the custom¬ 
ary open heath; and what is more, singing a song halfway to a tree 

1 We saw some local birds recognizably different from their British 
congeners, like the Iceland redshank, which is several shades darker 
than ours. We saw a painted lady bulterfiy in the northern half of 
the island—a truly astonishing sight, since its nearest permanent 
breeding place is the south of France. We got evidence, from our 
own counts, of the increase of the gannet; and from our Icelandic 
colleagues of the fact that not only St but 0 or 10 other birds have 
been rapidly extending their range northward during recent decides. 

But the modern naturalist is not content unless lie can relate lus 
facts, however valuable, and his isolated experiences, however ex¬ 
citing, to general principles; and the very vividness and novelty of 
the impressions made bv an unfamiliar country’ will set his scientific 
imagination to work. Here is the result of my own case—some of the 
ways in which Iceland's natural history illustrates or illuminates 
evolutionary biology in general. 

Undoubtedly the most exciting of these has to do with the world¬ 
wide change of climate now in progress; but this I shall keep to t e 

The most obvious point is the paucity of bird species in general, and 
of passerines (song birds, etc,) in particular. Thus the number o 
regular breeding species in Iceland is only a little over a third of that 

1 &cprtnTBt1 fcr prralasloQ fvtm tmxnvwr* H, N"o t 3, Mu*b 
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in Britain; but the number of breeding passerines is less than one- 
eighth of the British* In part this is due to the unfriendly climate 
and the barrenness of much of the island. Although Iceland barely 
touches the Arctic Circle* real trees cannot grow except in two small 
sheltered local it ies, and both vegetation and insect life have much less 
luxuriance and variety than with us in Britain, while the winter, of 
course, is such that very few species of bird could possibly live 
through it. 

In Spitsbergen, farther poleward, we find a marked further drop, 
both in the total and the passerine percentage- The best way to 
bring this home is by means of a table: 


Tabe-e L —Breeding specict of birds in Britain, Iceland, q nd Spit&btvg™ 
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There is, however, also the fact that Iceland is an island, and a 
fairly remote one, lying over 500 miles from the Hebrides {a little 
more from Cape Wrath, the nearest point of the British mainland), 
and dose on 300 miles from Faeroe. Admittedly the distance north¬ 
westward to the Greenland coast is under 200 miles; but Greenland, 
especially in these latitudes, is so forbidding that very few species 
can have used it ns a stepping-stone to Iceland. 

how remote islands invariably show a fauna and flora which is 
impoverished compared to that of the nearest mainland. This is 
usually set down to the difficulties presented to birds by a long sea 
parage, especially to small terrestrial species or those with feeble 
flight. In addition, an island is likely to have fewer kinds of habi¬ 
tats than a mainland area, and ibis may ent down the number of 
species which can find u permanent niche in its biological economy, 
even if they manage to reach it. 

It is of course difficult to say just what birds are lacking merely 
because they have failed to overcome the sea barrier. Some ap¬ 
parent candidates turn out, on reflection, to be ruled out for other 
ieasons. Urns the fact that among the thrushes the reel wing breeds 
in Iceland and the fieldfare does not is not so surprising when we 
remember how the fieldfare seems much more definitely wedded to 
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tall trees to nest in, and (we may presume at least partly for that 
reason) does not exist so far north in Scandinavia os the redwing. 

Then, with such a favorite as the meadow pipit to parasitize, it is 
at first sight puzzling that there are no cuckoos, It seems probable 
that the reason is the low density of pipit population. A cuckoo 
has to keep about A dozen fosterers’ nests under observation if it is 
to succeed in its parasitism, and this would be impossible in Iceland. 

The absence of the rock dove seems also surprising— until one 
remem tars that the specie? seems to be dependent on weed seeds and 
other byproducts of human, cultivation* 



Floras 1.—Main «oojia»srfll>lic»1 r@*iop lAtartcterHinff tte 
i.h.4 .niiMlii nt ihe world, Tlit* Ho arctic ia normally dSi-Kleo Into two suo- 
MlSSX (Old World) anil tie Nwrctte (New World). In 
addEtSon Hero are separote oconn regions characterizing tie dlstrlbu on o 
Sag hgTSJtoe birds; of ties «aly tie Ail antic region con- 


us. 


But I do find it puzzling that the ring ouzel, which likes rocky 
slopes and in Norway breeds as far north as the North Cape, has 
not established itself; and still more so that the dipper is absent, when 
its smaller relative, the wren, has been breeding in Iceland so long 
that it has evolved into a distinctive subspecies. Of course the 
streams by which the dipper lives would be frozen over in winter: 
but some of the dip]>er population of northern continental Europe 
migrates southward in winter, and the same might readily bale oc¬ 
curred in Iceland, while the rest might have done what all the Iceland 
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wrens do, namely, take to the seashore. And X am pretty sure that 
if the house sparrow ever reached Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, 
it would flourish and multiply. 

The greatest puzzle, perhaps, is that posed by the Lapland bunting, 
which breeds in Greenland and north of the Arctic Circle in Norway, 
but not in Iceland, although it seems to traverse the island regularly 
on passage! 

That for strong fliers the climate is the only obstacle is shown 
by the fact that since the beginning of this century the list of breed¬ 
ing species lias been increased by nearly 10 percent, undoubtedly 
owing to the amelioration of the climate—a fact to which I shall return. 

Again, swallows come to Iceland every summer (we saw some in 
the Westmann Islands) as do willow warblers, but neither species has 
yet been found breeding. 

It seems that many species are all the time sending out scouts, 
so to speak, into areas where breeding is impossible but on the chance 
that one day they can establish themselves permanently. This seems 
a wasteful method, but natural selection always involves wastage. 
The most striking example is the painted lady butterfly {Vanessa 
cardm ), which cannot reproduce itself regularly through the winter 
north of southern France, but in most years sends out vast numbers 
to Britain and other countries. The one we ourselves saw, by Lake 
Myvatn, was nearly 1,500 miles outside its permanent range! 

Another interesting feature of broad geographical distribution is 
thia—that Iceland is at the same time the westernmost outpost of a 
number of Old World bird species and the easternmost of some (but 
fewer) New World ones. Actually Lake Myvatn is the area of maxi¬ 
mum overlap between the bird faunas of what zoologists call the Pale- 
arctic and the Nearctic regions, northern Eurasia and North America 
respectively. 

Thus Iceland is the western limit of breeding range for such Old 
World species as whooper swan, greylag goose, snipe, golden plover, 
whimbrel, redwing, white wagtail (and indeed the entire wagtail 
genus); hut it is the eastern limit for the otherwise New World species, 
great northern diver, Barrow's goldeneye, and harlequin duck. The 
ducks, by the way, well illustrate the complexities of geographical 
distribution—Iceland shows ns not only several Old World species at 
their western limit, like wigeon, teal, common scoter, and tufted 
duck, but also a number of circumpolar or Holaretie species such as 
mallard, pintail, gadwall, and shoveler* 

It is noticeable that all the Now World species which breed in 
Iceland are hardy enough to inhabit parts of Greenland also. If the 
Labrador Current did not cool the east coast of Greenland and northern 
Canada so much below the temperature they ought to enjoy by virtue 
of their latitude, and the Gulf Stream did not warm Iceland and 
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Spitsbergen and the northwest coasts of Europe so much above it, 
the contribution from the New World would presumably at least equal 
that of the Old. 

There is, by the way, at least one plant in Iceland which is of New 
World origin. The sea-rockets, Cuk Me, are shore-dwelling crucifers 
with lilac flowers. Two Icelandic botanists, Dr. ami Mrs. Love, have 
recently shown that the sea-rocket of Iceland does not, as had been 
generally assumed, la:long to the species found in Scandinavia and 
with us in Hrituin, Caktle maritvna, but reveals itself, both by its 
slightly different form and its doubled chromosome number—36 in¬ 
stead of ltv—as the North American species, C. edentula. This holds 
also for the sea-rockets of the Azores: the Loves’ conclusion is that 
the Gulf Stream has been responsible for the appearance of the Ameri¬ 
can sea-rocket in these otherwise Old World islands, by transporting 
the seeds in its slow, warm drift. 

At various times in the geological past, there was a land connection 
between the Old and the New Vi orlds across what is now the Dering 
Straits, and probably also, though not so often or so long, across the 
North Atlantic, along the line still indicated by the submarine ridges 
between Greenland, Iceland, Faeroe, and Shetland. The climate in 
tho regions connected by these land bridges was then less rigorous, and 
there was more uniformity of animals and plants in the ITolarctic 
region than now. But isolation and time saw to it that the inevitable 
differences were accentuated, and meanwhile the New World fauna 
received large additions from the Central and South American region, 
which were very different from the immigrants that the northern 
Old World received from Africa and southwestern Asia, Thus even- 
tually two quite distinct faunas and floras, the Pa lea retie and the 
hemetic, were differentiated—-distinct, but with a number of elements 
obviously of common origin, and still with a considerable number of 
species shared by both and therefore classed as if Holarctic. 

The greater isolation of the two regions today may possibly be 
due not only to the breaking of the land bridges between North 
America and ihe Old World, but to an actual increase of the distance 
across the Atlantic, caused by the slow drifting a wav of America 
from Europe. 

This was postulated by Wegener in bis theory of Continental 
Drift. Iceland is well situated to test the theory. The position of 
certain points should be determined with great accuracy, so that 
after a lapse of years even a few yards' sin ft could be detected. Ger¬ 
man scientists had begun on this project before World War II, and 
had set up a number of triangulation points in Iceland. However, 
the Icelanders were su suspicious that these might be camouflage for 
some military project, that they destroyed them all-another of the 
innumerable minor tragedies of modem war! 
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Rut there are other faunas represented in Iceland. An important 
one is the North Atlantic fauna, mainly of course of marine creatures, 
but emerging into the air in the form of a number of sea birds which 
exist on both east and west coasts of the North Atlantic, and on 
suitable islands in between. Gan nets, guillemots, razorbills, and 
puffins are examples. This North Atlantic bird fauna seems to have 
differentiated comparatively recently—perhaps as a result of the 
drifting apart of northern America and northern Europe—and con¬ 
sists of immigrant types from other regions—from the Arctic, from 
the Pacific round Cape Horn, and from the Indian Ocean. 

Finally—believe it or not!—the Antarctic fauna is represented in 
Iceland. The bonxie or great skua is merely a subspecies of a domi¬ 
nant species widespread in the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic regions* 
Many high-latitude birds migrate to the other hemisphere after 
breeding, thus perpetually avoiding winter. Our bonxics must be 
descended from some Southern Hemisphere migrants which stayed 
to breed in their off-season area—one cannot say *‘in their winter 
quarters.” 

Thus we have in this one island representatives of five faunas— 
North Hemisphere Old World, North Hemisphere New World, 
North Atlantic, circumpolar South Hemisphere, and circumpolar 
North Hemisphere. 

This lust includes two subdivision*—the true Arctic fauna, with 
such Iceland birds ns little auk and glaucous gull, and the sub-Arctic 
and north-temperate forms shared by New and Old Worlds, such 
as wheat ear, raven, mallard, and Slavonian grebe. 

One of the interesting tilings that came to our attention was the 
frequent distinctiveness of the local Iceland race or subspecies of 
various species of birds. For instance the Iceland wren is both larger 
and darker than ours in Britain, and the Iceland redpoll is also larger 
than our British subspecies, the so-called lesser redpoll, as well as 
having a recognizably different call note. The redpoll, by the way, 
is an example of an Iceland bird which is small in size but yet is found 
in Greenland and North America, as well as in the Old World, so 
that it, like the v, heatear, is Ho!arctic. But, unlike the widely spread¬ 
ing ducks, both these smell birds break up into numerous well-marked 
subspecies. 

The wren is curious in this respect* Although it has produced 
separate and distinctive subspecies in Iceland, Faeroe, St. Hilda, and 
Shetland, it is uniform over the whole of western and central con¬ 
tinental Europe, The separation of Britain from the Continent has 
not resulted in the evolution of a British subspecies, though this has 
happened with many other birds, of which our pied wagtail, so easily 
distinguishable from the continental white wagtail, is an example. 
Why this is so, is a real puzzle. 
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I mentioned that the Lcdand redpoll and wren were larger in size 
than ours* This is an example of an interesting general rule—that, 
in general, warm-blooded animals are found to be slightly larger the 
nearer they live to the pole; further, in mammals, the relative size of 
ears, tail, and limbs tend to diminish—a phenomenon strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the titty ears of the Arctic fox as compared with the huge 
flaps of the fennec fox from the scorching deserts, These changes 
are undoubtedly adaptations, working to reduce heat loss in cold 
climates and to promote it in over-hot ones. 

Thus some of the special characters of Iceland birds are adaptations 
to climate while others, like the color of the Iceland wren, seem to be 
more or less accidental results of isolation. But there is a third class 
of difference, and perhaps the most interesting—the differences in be¬ 
havior anil song. Some of these differences, like the harsher song of 
the Iceland wren, are again aspects of the distinctiveness of the local 
subspecies. Others seem to be due to the birds being on the margin 
of their range, in surroundings quits different from the normal. 
Thus, as already mentioned, the Iceland wren out of the breeding 
season has to become almost exclusively u shore bird. 

Frequently, however, the reason is more subtle—the absence of com¬ 
petition from close relatives which have not reached this part of the 
species’ range. Thus, in Britain, snipe are inhabitants of open coun¬ 
try, so that it was surprising to find them quite common in the one of 
Iceland’s two woods that we visited. James Fisher hit on what 1 am 
sure is tho solution—namely that there are no woodcock in Iceland. 
With us, woodcock occupy the habitat provided by boggy woods. But 
where they are absent, the snipe avail themselves of this as well as of 
their normal open habitat. 

But the absence of close relatives may have another effect. When 
two close!v allied species come into contact in the same area, it is in 
general a biological advantage for them to proclaim their distinctive¬ 
ness by some characteristic difference of plumage or voice. This will 
help to prevent actual or attempted cross-breeding, trespassing, and 
other wastes of time and energy. In Britain, the closely related 
meadow and tree pipits are not only restricted to different habitats, 
but sing quite distinctive songs. With us, the meadow- pipit is ex¬ 
clusively a bird of moors and heaths and other open country, and its 
song is a rather feeble descending scale gradually accelerated into a 
little trill, given as the bird parachutes down after having down up 
from the ground. The tree pipit, on the other hand, demands scat¬ 
tered trees, and has a much more striking song; this is also given in 
the air while floating down, but the flight starts from (and often ends 
on) a tree perch. 

Here the need for distinctiveness cannot well be met by coloration, 
since both species are adapted to concealment by cryptic coloration; 
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but the songs, given high in the air, are obvious trade marks for the 
tiro species. 

In the Iceland birch wood inhere we found snipe, there were also 
meadow pipits. We would never have dreamt of finding meadow 
pipits in such a place in England, and their presence was clearly due 
to the absence of their close relative and competitor* the tree pipit. 
What is more* the song of one of them had a distinct tree pipit flavor, 
and it was begun from a tree perch* 

Finnur Gudmunsson told us that in western Iceland he bad once 
spent a couple of hours stalking the singer of a song which was wholly 
unknown to him: ho eventually shot it for identification purposes— 
only to discover that it was m ordinary meadow pipit! This, too* 
was in a birch area, though the birches hero were only scrub. Thus 
the relegation of the need for distinctiveness seems to have permitted 
the song to change* 

The meadow pipits of open country in Iceland have so far not been 
heard to give any intermediate or markedly abnormal song (though 
one we heard in the Westmum Islands was exceptional for its bril¬ 
liance) . Possibly the woodland and scrubland birds are evolving into 
a distinct ecological race. 

There remains to mention one amusing incident. In this same wood, 
we found a redwing's nest quite high in a birch tree. Now in Iceland 
the redwing* that attractive little thrush* is normally a confirmed 
ground neater, though in Norway it frequently builds in trees, and 
Dr. Gudmunsson was quite impressed by this unusual event- Then 
on Myvatn we saw another tree nest, some S feet up in u vviUow; 
and Dr. Gudmunsson grew really excited—until Sigfiunson, the 
farmer-naturalist, reminded him that this had been the latest season 
In living memory, ami that the ground had been deep in snow when 
the breeding urge took the redwings. Seeing that they thus so readily 
revert to ancestral habit under the stress of necessity, it is rather curi¬ 
ous that they do not normally do so as a matter of convenience when¬ 
ever trees or bushes abound. 

Finally* 1 come to what to me is the most interesting point of all— 
the bearing of field natural history in Iceland upon the fascinating 
and basic question of a world-wide change In climate. 

Professor Ahlmann, the well-known Swedish geographer, in a 
recent issue of the Geographical Journal, has summarized all the evi¬ 
dence on this subject. He concludes that in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere a widespread amelioration of climate is in progress, most 
marked in higher latitudes. It began about a hundred years ago, but 
has been especially marked in the last two decades. The most likely 
explanation (which would be assured if we get evidence of a similar 
amelioration in the Antarctic, as it is hoped to do from the joint 
Norwegian-British-Swedish expedition now operating there) is that 
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it is world-wide, and duo to increased heat from the sun, which in its 
turn operates by altering the world’s great system of atmospheric 
circulation. 

The evidence is of every sort—increased temperatures, spectacular 
regression of glaciers, changes in the position of main low-pressure and 
high-pressure areas, alterations in rainfall and snowfall, desiccation 
in lower latitudes (including the drying up of East African lakes), 
enormous shrinkage of the polar pack ice, enlarged giouth rings o 
trees, and finally changes in the distribution of many animals and 
plants. 


Figttbe 4.—BreedingdtetrUrattan ot tl* great 
Southern Il- niispliere. which has given rise to <me ^.inlitrn "Jr* 

nnprtpq The flhrtded part's represent thy actual brewed ljik areas of the T»rlou? 

Kta SyB™5K«lU. tBoed .a tear compiled by Jam,. fUurd 


On this last point Iceland provides a great deal of evidence, since 
it. lies on the sensitive limit between sub-Arctic and Arctic conditions. 
We know from historical records that for over 400 years the early 
colonists successfully grew barley, but that soon after 1300 t is eume 
impossible. But now, to quote Ahlmaun, “the present shrinkage o 
the glaciers is exposing districts which were cultivated by the early 
medieval fanners but wore subsequently overridden by ice 

The ensuing cold spell of about 000 years has been called the Little 
Ice Age; it seems to have been the coldest period since the retreat of 
the ice after the last major glacial period. At any rate, about 1880 
the Iceland glaciers reached their maximum extension for some 10,000 
years, while the warmest period since the end of the lee Age seems 
to have been the few centuries just before our present ere. 

As showing how sensitive animals may be as climatic indica ore, 
Finnur Gudmunreon told me that in the warm spell just be ore i e 
Christian Era, the dog-whelk (Purpura) was found all along the 
north and east coasts of Iceland, while today it stops dead at e 
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northwest and southeast corners. (The slightly hardier whelk, 
Tfuccinum, still occurs all round the island) 

To come down to the present, the last few decades hare seen drastic 
changes in the fish which are Iceland’s prime economic support* 
Herring, haddock, halibut, and especially cod have extended their 
range northward in Greenland (the cod at the rate of about 24 miles 
a year for close on SO years); and cod and herring are moving north 
from Iceland, so that anxiety is beginning to be felt about the future 
of the fisheries. 

Meanwhile, there have been extraordinary changes in the bird 
population of the island. No less than six species—nearly 10 percent 
of the previous list of breeders—have only started to breed in Iceland 
during the present century. There is the tufted duck, which arrived 
in 1908, and lias spread so fast that now it is the second commonest 
species on Myvatn; three gulls—the blackheaded, herring, and lesser 
blackback: the coot and the starling, both only after 1940, the latter 
still confined to cliffs near its presumed landfall in the southeast. 

Further, the oystercatcher, previously confined to the southwest, 
has shown a spectacular spread northward. The blacktailed godwit 
and the gunnet Irnve also pushed up the northern limit of their range, 
the latter having established three new colonies on the north and east 
coasts. 


Meanwhile, the little auk, the only true high Arctic species in Ice¬ 
land, has entirely deserted on© of its two breeding colonies in the 
northeast, and the other has dwindled to almost nothing; apparently 
Iceland is no longer cold enough for it. Finally, some plants are 
moving north—notably the bilberry {Vaccinmnl myrtillua) which 
has colonized areas previously reserved to dwarf willows; and there 
have been similar shifts in some of Iceland’s insects. 

All these changes have become much more pronounced within the 
last 10 to 15 years. 


We in Britain have had numerous examples of bird species spread¬ 
ing northward in the present century, including some birds which 
hare been doing the same thing m Iceland, like the tufted duck, and 
others like the black redstart which are quite recent invaders of 
these islands. 

All such observations take on new interest when it is realized that 
they can contribute to our understanding of a world-wide and secular 
change of immense significance for our human future; and one which 
is unique, since, in Alilmann’s words, “It is the first fluctuation in the 
end ess m of put and future climatic variations in the history 
of the earth which we can measure, investigate, and possibly explain.” 

I have certainly returned from my Iceland trip with a new aware- 
n^of the importance (in addition to the intent) of field natural 
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fWJlbe pitta) 

A person encountering ft praying inantid for the first time usually 
does so in one of two ways* He may unexpectedly discover ft large 
striking insect; I ate in summer or in fall, climbing over garden 
shrubbery or perching near a blossom waiting for a meal to appear 
in the form of some unlucky insect- Or perhaps he will see a mantid 
on the side of a house, or find one near a window that was brightly 
lighted the previous evening. The second type of encounter usually 
follows the discovery of a light-brownish fibrous object attached to 
vegetation, a fence post, or other support, during fall or winter. 
Thinking it to be the cocoon of a moth, the budding naturalist may 
take it indoors to witness the emergence* A few weeks later he will 
be astounded to find that a hundred or more small crawling insects, 
each with perfectly developed “praying* front legs, but without wings, 
have emerged. If the m ant id ogg cases are not confined m a jar or 
other container, the young mantids may not be noticed until a dis¬ 
concerted housewife finds them crawling up curtains and on the 
ceiling. 

At any one locality in the United States only a very few binds or 
species of mantids occur, and often there is only one, while some of 
the more northern parts have none at alh Altogether, 19 kinds of 
mantids are known to occur in the United States, most of them in¬ 
habiting the Southern States. Careful collecting and close study of 
museum specimens may eventually show that wo have somewhat more 
than 19 kinds. In tropical countries new species are continually 
being found and given scientific names for the first time. Through¬ 
out the world, there are more than 1,590 species, most of which are 
tropical or subtropical in distribution* and so within the United 
States we have merely a northern fringe of a great subtropical group. 

■ Plio^Enwhs by FdwJq 7W* from GnkWel Jims!** tPodnl, M*ad * Carlton asd air- lump 
pabllsSied by the kind pcrmtaJra d Mr. Ttnlt ekrias^pba by John (3. Flttia ins pubilibfti *flh hi* 
peruiL&sinQ. The specimen of Aftninifc [UueirtErtt wbj bni b|‘ tin) Mukbed of £aoflnfJ F UniTKjJtJf of 
MtaUjut, ifcuTrtiftb Tfil-p ccurtwj of Dr. T, H. H«fcifc*U- Tbh uiil o!bet prs«wd ipedowaS pboEa- 
irapbod at tho gfii[£b*oai4n In*tUiatlMi by Floyd n, Kcftotr, 
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Mantids often stand motionless for long periods, holding their 
front- legs in a folded position ready to catch prey, and peering in¬ 
tently at nearby objects. This habit of holding up the folded front 
legs has given rise to the term “praying” in the common name, and 
tlio distinctive attitude of these insects when in such it waiting posi¬ 
tion has stimulated the imagination and semi religious beliefs of 
country people of many lands for several centuries. “Praying” would 
be more realistic, because the only thing znimtids would seem to pray 
for is a square meal. The name mantis is derived from a Greek 
word originally meaning a prophet or seer. Either mantis or mmtid 
is an acceptable common name, with mnntids being preferred to 
mantws or mantes in the plural. In some parts of the United States 
mantids are called “rear-horses,” “devil-horses.” and “mule-killers.” 
and in the Southwest they are often called “campomocW 
It is most interesting that two Oriental and one European species 
of mnntids have been unintentionally introduced and are now wide¬ 
spread In the Northeastern States. As a farm boy in western Massa¬ 
chusetts none of these remarkable insects came to mr attention, for 
no native m ant ids live there, and the European mantid was then 
known m tins country only in western New York State. Later, near 
Washington, D. C., 1 first made the acquaintance of the introduced 
Chinese mantis and its “cousin” the narrow-winged mantis, as well 

j S r£“ £ >rUl * astOTD of OIJl ‘ nati ™ species, the Carolina mantis. 
In mo the European mantis was found to have spread to Vermont 
and Massachusetts, and during 1950, in the same fields I tramped 
f V OU , th ; tlozeri * of were to be seen in a single day Hun- 

™, A ”' n .?“ " l “ i * d " erer “«-tored <«r nztive mantids 
W a h hW6 T ' S1, °? m * b “* d > h ‘ v ' Hn* bra amazed at 

bth Drinri 1 '" h "™ * .Mr mmmi 

ha Jits. During full, most museums and science institutes near areas 
where mantids occur receive a continual stream of inquiries about 
manttds from peop e who have been surprised to find^ne of these 

—f ° r Wh ° ^ mStniCt thch ' childt * n about their habits, 

worth, or cage-rearing possibilities, ’ 

RELATIVES OF MANTIDS 

In the technical classification of insects the many species of mantid* 
constitute . farm jelled the ManUd.e.- l&ntidsbZg to ttafaoS 
Btonp or onfer of fflzccto cdW Orthoptnrs, o-l lWl imJuL „ lso cock _ 
iwiies, katydids, grasshoppers, crickets, and walktngsttcks Cock¬ 
roaches show closest relationsMp to mantids. the head shape and the 

S™'rh/Jr T* ° f 1 t lC !ind abdranwi hid Seating definite nflirii- 

t es. Hie f ront legs, highly specialized in mantids for seizing prey 


1 btfflwUlna given qj MautoidH. 
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fire so conspicuous, and the bodies of most species are so long and rela¬ 
tively slender, that superficially there is little resemblance between 
mantids and the broad and flattened roaches. It might be supposed 
that, like roadies, m ant ids would have a long and ancient lineage 
preserved in fossil beds dating far back in geological time. Such, 
however, is not the case. Alt bough ancestors of modem roaches 
occur widely as far back as the Carboniferous; when coal was being 
formed* fossil man tills have seldom been found, and then only in 
the Miocene and Oligocene (according to Chopard, 1949)* when the 
evolution of the horse was moderately advanced and the age of dino¬ 
saurs had long since passed. 

APPEARANCE AND ANATOMY 

Compared to most insects* niantids arc relatively large, the more 
conspicuous northeastern species usually being 0 to 4 inches long when 
mature- The mantids Jiving in the South and Southwest seldom ex¬ 
ceed 3% inches in length, and there are several an inch long, or even 
less, Mantids are elongate, relatively slender, and usually some shade 
of green or brown. One individual may be green and another of the 
some species brownish buff, while a third is partly green and partly 
brown, ibis much variation occurring in the color of many species. 
The most noticeable features are the front legs- Although the middle 
and hind legs are slender and simply used for walking, running, and, 
rarely, jumping* the front legs bear sharp spines and fold in a re¬ 
markable hinged manner that enables the mantid to reach forward, 
seize a fly or some other Insect, and bring it to the mouth. In addi¬ 
tion to seizing prey, the front legs are used to some extent for walking* 

Predatory front legs of this general type are not limited to mantids. 
Front kgs specialized for grasping prey have evolved in die Mantis- 
pidfie* a curious family of neurop toroid insects whose larvae usually 
develop in the egg sacs of spiders, and certain raptorial families of 
true bugs, such as the ambush bugs (Phymutidae)* show a comparable 
development of the front legs. In each group the specialized for<v 
legs differ in certain fundamental details, and it is evident that their 
evolution has been along independent though parallel lines. 

The head of a raautid is triangular in shape when seen from the 
front ; the compound eyes are at the upper outer corners, and the 
mouth opening is at the lower corner. Each compound eye is com¬ 
posed of several hundred tiny facets, each facet receiving the light 
from a fraction of the entire field of vision at one time. In addition 
to the compound eves, which are the most important organs of sight, 
there usual ly are three ocelli. The latter are simple eyes, each of one 
facet, which are arranged in a triad on the top of the bead. TUej 
supplement the compound eyes, enabling the insects to respond to 
changes in light intensity better than when the compound eyes alone 
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ft re used. The antennae, or “feelers,” are long slender sensory organs 
which presumably function as organs of smell and hearing- Xo 
conspicuous tympanum or “ear, 15 such as occurs on the side of the 
first abdominal segment of grasshoppers. or near the front “knees 11 
o f most katydids and crickets, is found on the body of a m ant id. Near 
the base of each antenna, however, in the second segment, is located 
a group of sensory cells comprising Johnston’s organ, and this organ 
is sensitive to vibrations and other stimuli related to sound waves* 

The head is attached to the section of the body immediately behind 
it (pronotum) in a way that enables it to be turned very readily to 
face different directions; scarcely any other insects are able to turn 
the head as freely. Experimental biologists have found that some 
man bids have a remarkable tenacity of life with the head removed. 
Such specimens are known to have lived several days, to have mated, 
and to have deposited normal egg masses. 

FOOD 

Mantids feed entirely on other animals, in nature consisting almost 
entirely of insects and closely related creatures caught alive. In¬ 
stances of small birds, lizards, or mice being eaten by in anti ds have 
been reported, but they are rare and in some cases the result of in¬ 
correct observations. A mantid that has been surprised or that 
comes face, to face with an enemy often rears backward, partially 
spreads the wings in an attempt to frighten the assailant, and adopts 
a sparring attitude with the forelegs held up in front of the face* 
More than once a mantid sparring with a sparrow or other small 
animill has attracted a crowd of people hurrying along a city street. 

Young mantids necessarily capture small insects, such as fruit 
flies* In the more advanced nymphal stages and when mature, large 
flies, grasshoppers, caterpillars, butterflies, moths, cockroaches, and 
other large insects are caught and eaten* The less appetizing portions, 
such as the wings and legs of grasshoppers, are usually discarded. 
In the course of feeding, quite edible portions of the prey often be¬ 
come detached and fall Since the m ant id is usually on vegetation 
or other object some distance from the ground, the falien portions 
arc not retrieved; in fact it is not natural for mantids to pick up 
fragments of dead food. As an example of the appetite, an adult 
female of the Carolina mantis lias been known to eat 10 adults of 
the German cockroach, plus a roach egg case, in a period of hours, 
though this is probably far above average food requirements* 

A ( hinese mantis that I kept indoors ate stink bugs with no appar- 
ent concern for the strong-smelling scent gland, and one of my friends 
told mo of another specimen in captivity eating wasps and honey bees. 
One day it seized a hornet and was apparently stung near the mouth 
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when it began to feed on the latter's abdomen. The nmntid, obviously 
hurt held the hornet, still in a firm grasp, at some distance from the 
head for a few minutes. Then, with the immediate effects of the 

sting worn off, it ate the hornet. , 

Under favorable circumstances, such as in a field of gohlenrod 
near an apiary, mantids may feed on honey bees a great deal, and a 
study made near Philadelphia (Thierolf, 1928) showed that honey 
bees,' when available, are one of the favorite insects eaten by the 
Chinese mantis. In Hawaii a survey was made (Hadden H>i.*) ot 
the food of the narrow-winged mantis, Tim resulting list of the 
different insects eaten includes 2 species of grasshoppers, 1 katydid, 

I aphid, 2 butterflies, 1 moth, 15 flies, and 6 wasps and bees, in atldil ion 
to members of its own species. Hadden found that the mantids were 
careful when catching wasps that are equipped with a painful sting 
and would drop them when stung, then lick the wound caused by the 

sting. , , 

Adults of the Carolina mantis were offered scorpions by a I enan 

entomologist (Breland, 1941a). One mantid seized a scorpion so 
that the tail was pinioned, and consumed it. However, another 
mantid made the mistake of grasping a scorpion in such a way that 
the tail was free, and the scorpion immediately swung the tail over 
and stun- the mantid on the head. The scorpion was released im¬ 
mediately and the mantid carefully avoided it from that time on. 
Blood oozed from the wound for about 3 hours, and 2 days later the 
mantid appeared, superficially, to be normal. That the venom hat 
taken permanent effect was suggested by the great difficulty the mantid 
had in eat in-. Although prey was caught, chewing and swallowing 
seemed nearly impossible. About a week after being stung, an 
abnormal egg case was deposited, and 10 days following the injury 
the maittid died. 

As a -enerfll rule ants are not attractive as food to most species 
of mantids, although some North African desert mantids are reported 

to be fond of them. , 

Mantids usually wait motionless until their prey comes within reach, 
or *tend and sway from side to side, but sometimes, apparently when 
verv hungry, they may stalk a nearby insect that represents a poten¬ 
tial'meal. Sometimes the prey is touched lightly with the antennae 
before the front legs flash forward and make the seizure. It is usually 
the insect that moves occasionally that gets captured; motionless in¬ 
sects often pass unnoticed. The extremely stealthy habits of most 
mantids are in contrast to the great speed with which some desert 
mantids are able to run. These are usually ground-dwelling crea¬ 
tures, and under arid conditions in an environment often composed at 
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a strictly limited number of plants and animals the struggle to survive 
is intensified and a premium is placed on actively Aggressive habits. 

Although mailt ids fire thought to detect their prey mainly by sight, 
the Carolina mantis can capture insects in the dark* and most of the 
eastern species often mate and lay eggs in the dark. Some insects 
$re thought to have periods of rest comparable to the sleep of higher 
an irnab. For example, certain wasps go to sleep with their mandibles 
tightly clasped on weed stems, the body being held out vertical to the 
stem. Some butterflies sleep on flowers and are plainly drowsy when 
picked up at night. I have kept numbers of Chinese and narrow- 
winged mantida in cages and have made a point of quietly going to 
their cages after they have been in the dark for several hours and 
inspecting them with a weak flashlight* Always they have been alert* 
with a look of searching interest and with occasionally moving an¬ 
tennae. 

Except for a few desert species, which dwell mainly on the ground, 
mantids spend the bulk of their time climbing over weeds* grass, and 
shrubbery, or just waiting. The kinds of insects available as food 
^ill thus vaiy under different conditions. Mnutids occasionally visit 
lights at night or frequent sweet materials to which other insects have 
been attracted, and there they find good hunting. 

Mv observations on the Chinese and narrow-winged mantid? show 
that the majority of insects captured are consumed first nt the head 
or near the head, though occasionally the abdomen is eaten find, 
men another inantid is caught, the head is often eaten first, hut I 
hn^ 0 seen the thorax eaten through near the bass of the wings, with 
the head, prolhorax. and front legs dropping unnoticed while the 
successful aggressor continued feeding steadily on the remainder of 
the thorax and the abdomen. 

Some tropical mantids are specialized so as to resemble flowers, 
or so that their colors blend with those of plant foliage. This is 
thought to aid them in capturing prey, the hapless victims not sensing 
the danger until it is too late. Tn southeast Asia a species {Hyineno-^ 
J™ coToivihis (Olivier)) that varies in color from white to pale pink 
in the late nymphal stages has the habit of crouching amid certain 
blossom?, the petal? of which its legs and other body parts closely 
resemble. Two other species, Gontjylw gangylodet '(Linnaeus) of 
southeastern Asia and Idahtm didbaticum Saussure of east Africa, 
have brilliant blue colors on certain expanded parts of the body. The 
mantids display themselves on plants so that these colors are exposed 
to the sun, and the widely adopted belief is that bees, flies, and other 
flower-loving insects are thus lured to their doom. 

Hardly less remarkable is the superficial resemblance of a few- 
tropical mantids to other insects of the same environment that evi¬ 
dently are distasteful to birds, monkeys, and other predators. The 
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first-stags nymph of llymenopu* cor&natm resembles^ bug of the 
family Keduviidae, which probably can inflict a severe bite in addition 
to tasting bad. In India certain mantids resemble ants, while m 
Indo-China a common type of arboreal tiger beetle (Cicinddidae)is 
the model for a muntid {Tricondylomimux coemani Chopard). 'Ilie 
subject of protective mimicry is a highly controversial one, and for 
the present purpose it is sufficient to invite attention to these striking 
resemblances on the part of a few tropical species and to suggest the 
stimulating interest that might come from investigations by people 
situated where such species occur. 


GROWTH AND MOLTING 

The eggs of mantids hatch in spring and early in summer, unless 
Lhev are induced to hatch sooner by n warm climate or by being brought 
indoors. In the northeastern United States mantids usually hatch 
late in May and in June, and they customarily mature m2 to 3 months, 
the adults occurring from late in August or in September unt il frost 
kills them or they die of otln-r natural causes. In captivity some 
mantids have lived as long as 4 to 5 months after reaching maturity, 
but the average is much less* 

Newly hatched young, culled nymphs, resemble the adults except 
that they are small and delicate and have no wings. Like other Ur- 
thoptera and the more primitive insects in general mantids have no 
grub or caterpillar stage. These stages, technically referred to as 
larvae, occur only among higher insects, beginning with Ncuroptera 
(hellgrammites, ant Hons, aphis lions! and including Diptera <fag¬ 
gots of various kinds). Lcpidoptera (caterpillars), Ooleoptera (beetle 
grubs), and Hvmenopteru (larvaeof bees, wasps, and ants). 

The egg cask, technically known as o&thecne, of most mantids have 
a hatching area on the surface of the case that is opposite the side that 
is attached to a support. Chambers or passageways lead from this 
hatching area directly to the eggs. The emerging nymphs wriggle, 
head foremost, up these passageways to the surface and t he re bang 
head down while they prepare to get the use of their legs. At 7.W 
one morning early in June I noticed that about 20 iijrnp is wnt 
ginning to emerge from one of my egg cases of the ^ inese man 
They were a rich yellow color, with dark eye spots And with theTegs 
and antennae limp and folded back beside the body. . 1111 “* ll11 

hour 100 or more nymphs were out, and the whole wriggling mass v .i. 
hanging from theegg case. Some had their legs free and were uV- 
reudv crawling, though still yellow in color. By 9 o clock all weie 
free,"nearly all had turned to a neutral gray color, and they were ready 
to be released on shrubs in my garden. A cluster of membranous 
shreds, of indefinite shape, remained hanging from the hatching area 
of the egg case. 
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When thy embryo has developed into a well-formed nymph within 
the eggshell, it is ready to push through the head end of the shell and 
wriggle toward the open air. Egg masses of Chinese and narrow- 
winged mantids that I hare collected for hatching have shown that 
the great majority of nymphs from any one egg case appear the same 
day, usually within an hour, A few- early nymphs, perhaps as many 
as 10, may appear a day or a few days previously, and a week later 
occasional stragglers may still hatch, but hatching is very much a 
dramatically sudden event* Some except ions* mainly among tropical 
species, have been reported. 

When the newly hatched nymph, with limp legs and antennae, 
wriggles into thc open air and, from its own weight, hangs downward, 
it sheds its transparent skin almost at once. Following this act, 
the legs stretch out, the body takes on an erect shape, arid the little 
nymph is soon ready to walk This is tile true first-stage nymph, and 
the molt that has just occurred is the intermediate molt, so named by 
h varov who carefully described a corresponding and fully compara¬ 
ble event, during the hatching of grasshoppers. The cast skins of the 
intermediate molt, almost embryonic skins as it were, constitute the 
membranous shreds hanging down from the hatching surface after 
hatching has occurred. The newly emerged nymph often remains at¬ 
tached to the shed slrin for a short time while the body and legs are 
hardcning f and the nymph may appear to be dangling from silken 
threads. W ithin a few days after hatching the effects of weathering 
have removed these cast skins from the old egg case. 

f? o I lowing the intermediate molt, the skin is shed six to nine times 
before maturity is reached. Ihe number of molts differs somewhat 
in different species and is variable within the same species. At each 
molt the size increases, and after the later molts the buds or pads 
of developing wings become more noticeable. Most of our mantids 
have long, fully developed wings when mature but some are entirely 
wingless, or have very short wings, or the wings of one sex only are 
short or entirely lacking. Females aits usually larger and more robust 
than males* 

Although first-stage nymphs are all similarly colored, later stages 
may show that either green or brown is dominant. Attempts have 
been made to sho^s that these colors are correlated with similar en- 
\ iron mental backgrounds, or with weather conditions, but reliable in¬ 
formation on these matters is still insufficient. 

MATING AND THE EATING OF MALES 

There is a widespread belief that, following mating, tlm male 
ffiuntid is always eaten by the female, This actually happens in 
many instances, but with some of our more common species the males 
usually escape. In some species males may notice the females and 
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be so strongly attracted, prior to the sexual union, that nearby dis¬ 
turbances are largely disregarded. 

Cue October afternoon I went searching for insects to feed a 
captive Chinese mantid female. Grasshoppers were scarce and only a 
few small insects were found, in addition to a male of the narrow- 
winged mantis and one of the Chinese species, which I placed in the 
cage! When 1 reached home 20 minutes later, the female had seized 
the narrow-winged male and was eating his head. He was consumed 
in about half an hour, the legs, wings, and end of the abdomen being 
discarded. She then cleaned her frqjjt legs with her mouth and 
began leisurely to move about the cage. I saw her move toward the 
male of her own species and began to think he was destined to be 
eaten at once, but she turned away from him when she was about 
2 inches distant and slightly below him on an adjacent vertical wall 
of the cage. He had been eyeing the female intently, and just as she 
turned away he leaped with partly open wings upon her. Soon 
he had hooked his front feet securely beneath the bases of her closed 
wings, and the ends of the two abdomens had effected a union. After 
the first flurry of activity both mantids were quiet, though the fe¬ 
male, carrying the male, moved about the cage. They separated 
314 hours later, which was after dark, without the male being attacked. 
Soon after dawn the next morning, however, the female had seized 
her mate around the thorax with the left front lejs. and while bh 
head was held to one side with the right leg she began her meal by 

eating through the base of the pronotum. 

In the unnatural confinement of a small cage the eating of males 
following mating may be more frequent than under normal field 
conditions. Mantids often mate several times, though one mating 
appears sufficient to insure fertile eggs. Females that are kept iso¬ 
lated will often deposit egg masses that appear perfectly normal, 
though there has been no mating, but invariably (with the exception 
of a few species that have no males) they do not hatch. A small 
percentage of the egg masses of the Chinese ami narrow -wingtd man 
tids that I have collected and confined for rearing have not hatched. 
Whether some of this failure to hatch is due to lack of fertilization 

is not knowtl * ^ « 

Unlike many crickets, katydids, and grasshoppers, voices play 
no part in the “courtship” of mantids. The several forms of filia¬ 
tion exhibited bv those Orthoptera, ranging from the delicately ex¬ 
quisite tinkling of our small hush crickets (Anaxiph* andC^nctpha) 
to the raucous rasping of the true katydids (Pterophylla), winch may 
be heard for half a mile on a favorable evening lato in summer, are 
among the best known of all the sounds of insects. 1 '0 near y 
all the roaches, mantids have on their wings, legs, otot 
no stridulutory equipment for expressing their disposition in ' song. 
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Judd (1950) states that the European mantis is capable of stridu- 
kting. He refers to the defensive attitude of caged individuals that 
faced intruders with wings outspread and held vertically above the 
body* at the same time curling the abdomen upward and swinging it 
backward and forward, its sides making a rasping sound by rubbing 
on the veins of the hind wings. 

EGG-LAYING HABITS 

The eggs of mantids are laid in groups of a dozen to 400, or there¬ 
abouts* Each obthecu of tip Chinese and narrow-winged mantids 
contains an average of 200 to 300 eggs, according to the studies of 
Fox {1939b, 1943) . The eggs are deposited in layers in the midst of 
a thick, frothy liquid, which soon hardens and becomes fibrous. Each 
layer of eggs may consist of two or more rows, one above the other, 
all leading up to the hatching area and the outside by the same 
passageway* The protective covering is usually straw-colored or 
some shade of gray or brown. For the most part, each species of 
mantis deposits egg masses of a distinctive shape, some being elongate, 
some globose, others ridged or bearing a peculiar apical spine. Very 
unusual tropical oothccae, some not yet associated with any named 
species, have been described. There is one type, for instance, that 
consists of a chain of eggs laid on a leaf $ another is a little cluster 
of eggs suspended within the empty hollow of a thin parchmentlike 
bladder attached like a not to vegetation. (See Chopard, 193S>) 

A female usually deposits 3 to 5 egg masses, as many as 20 in some 
tropical species, during a period of weeks, and the size varies, Egg 
masses are usually attached to vegetation, such as grass or weed 
stems, twigs of shrubs or trees, less often to stones, fence posts* or 
the walls of buildings. In my experience the majority are within 
3 feet of the ground, but I have found them in pine trees 8 feet from 
the ground. 

The Carolina, Chinese, and narrow-winged mantids apparently al¬ 
ways oviposit while standing with the head directed downward. 
When the oviposit son site has been selected, the tuantid stands firmly 
in position, and a whitish material much like toothpaste begins to 
appear at the end of the abdomen. The three down-curved, paired, 
fingerlike valves of the ovipositor manipulate the material rapidly* 
apparently beating it up and introducing air bubbles, while the end 
of the abdomen steadily moves from side to side and up and down. 
Eggs, which originate in the paired ovaries within the abdomen, are 
deposited in this soft matrix, though they are not readily seen during 
the process* Tho whitish matrix is the product of accessory glands. 
Exactly how the parallel chambers through which the hatching 
nymphs emerge are made so regularly is still difficult to understand- 
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An equal amount of the matrix is placed each side of the central sec* 
tion where the eggs are located. The top of each layer is finished m 
such a way that the final product is characteristic of the species, and 
the lower end is smoothed off when egg deposition is completed. 
Within an hour the matrix t reasonably dry and has a spongy texture. 
Though nearly white at first, darkening soon begins, and within a 
week or so the gray or brown color typical for the particular species 

' Ece-laying bv our best-known species most often occurs late in the 
diiT mid frequently after dark. Females do not look around during 
the opposition process but are guided by instinct and the sensory 
organs located at the end of the abdomen. To me the ability of eaxh 
siiies consistently to produce its own characteristic type of oothecu, 
llthotji superficially equipped with the same type of ov.posn ng 
orZt is one of the most remarkable characteristics of manAids. 
Doubtless for thousands of years each species has passed this abditj. 
mainly expressed in blind but unerring instinct, down to 
generations. Such is the nature of species, each differing from others 
in definite, though not always grossly conspicuous, ways. 

flight and other methods of DISPERSAL 

Most fully Winged mantids occasionally fly, the flights v ^ l JJS ™ 
extent from a few yards to several hundred yards or more. Females 
a^lcUing the time of egg-laying are usually qu.Lc br-.vr-bod.e^ 
since the alxiomeu is tiled with eggs, and in that condition thej are 
noTao inclilied to flv as during the foot 2 week. or so after maturity 
iaiTched, nor so apt to % as the males. Mantids are «n.etnnes at. 
traeted to lights at night, trith the result that they ate found near 
windows the following day. Specimens have been found at tho top 
of the Empire State Building in New \ ork taitj. 

The natural spread of a spades of m ant id info territory not previ* 
ousiv occupied is bv flight, in tho case of winged species, and l 
cre dit Many years may thus elapse before a species travels more 
i S 'i * ivr.l v few miles Occasionally winds may add greatly to 

Artificial importation 

live. Such introductions are largely by means o . ’ 

whioh are often artiLialiiMrSctiom 

nre'the three mantlds cstablished°in ri'eTlawaiian T.lan.ls, two of them 

„w,« tin. 

tSllSSS entered the United States and, likothe En«H>«u. and 
Chinese mantids, has become acclimated here. 
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Biolofrists or other interested people have sometimes imported eggs 
of exotic species, in order to observe, the growth of these unusual 
insects in cages, and the species have teen intentionally or accidentally 
released. Of course, each species is suited to certain weather condi¬ 
tions. and it usually will not survive if released in an area that is 
radically different from its native home in temperature, rainfall, 
humidity, or other basic climatic factor. In the case of the two 
Oriental and one European species introduced into the northeastern 
United States, the climate of certain areas has enabled them to mul¬ 
tiply and become thoroughly established. Their spread in the United 
States is limited to what is possible by natural methods, aided by the 
movement of eggs or individual specimens on the part of people, and 
doubtless will not extend into States where wintere are too severe, 
where desert conditions prevail, or where for other reasons the situa¬ 
tion is not suitable. 

Many insects introduced into the United States have not been so 
interesting or so harmless as the mantids here discussed. The Jap¬ 
anese beetle, European corn borer, gypsy moth, San Jose scale, and 
Orient al fruit moth are only a few of the outstanding pests that have 
reached us from abroad and that have cost the Xation almost untold 
expense for control work, to say nothing of personal hardship brought 
about by accompanying adjustments in agricultural practices or 
market conditions. 


OVERWINTERING 

In temperate regions mantids pass the winter in the egg stage, the 
adults all dying in fall and the new generation hatching the follow¬ 
ing spring or early in summer. Egg masses are much more noticeable 
during winter because at other times they are likely to be concealed 
by leaves or other green vegetation. In some northeastern or Atlantic 
Coastal 1 lam States as many as 50 egg masses may be found in les* 
than an hour m particularly favorable localities. 

In warm countries with no winter .season there may be a resting 
period or diapause in the life cycles of mantids. This is frequently 
correlated with dry and rainy seasons. Some desert mantids pass the 
diapause as nymphs. For instance, /™ dcserii Uvarov, of Algeria 
and lunisia, usually spends the diapause, which lasts 4 to 5 months, 
in the fifth nymphal stage. 


ENEMIES 


There ia a high mortality among young mantids during the first few 
days following hatching, when they are delicate and only small insects 
can be captured. Hard, cold rains at this time may inflict a keaw 
loll, and birds may eat large numbers. 

To determine which birds and mammals feed on mantids or their 
egg masses, I consulted the Food Habits Division of the United States 
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Fish and Wildlife Service, which for many years has assembled data, 
largely as a result of analyses of stomach contents. In their labora¬ 
tory ait Pat men t f Md., special analysis^ have learned to recognize 
most types of vegetable and animal food from the hard parts that 
digest very slowly or not at all In the ca*e of mantids, the head 
capsule, fragments of the pronotum, and pieces of the front legs do 
not readily digest and may be detected in stomach contents or in fecal 
pellets. These structures of newly hatched nymphs are poorly 
sclerotizod or hardened, and egg masses do not leave characteristic 
hard parts. Consequently, in order to recognize those remains in 
stomachs the contents must have undergone only a small amount of 
digestion prior to examination* 

Becords are available of 34 species of North American birds that 
fed on mautids, of which B ate egg masses as well as the man*ids them¬ 
selves. Birds with numerous records of mantid feeding are the Ameri¬ 
can crow, sparrow hawk, English sparrow, and wild turkey. The red¬ 
winged blackbird, American magpie, woodpeckers, cow bird, and 
several sparrows, quails* and prairie chickens are represented in the 
list of bird predators of mantids. 

Available mu initial records show that the following have eaten 
mautids; White-footed mouse, wood rat, prairie dog skunk, raccoon, 
opossum, gray fox, red fox, and dog. All the mammals listed except 
tile wood rat and prairie dog had eaten egg masses too* The most 
numerous records of feeding on man lids refer to the. skunk and 
opossum. 

In parts of the West lizards are important enemies of niantids, but 
in the Eastern States lizards are not nearly as prevalent, or as numer¬ 
ous in species. While studying range grasshoppers in the great sage¬ 
brush-covered valleys of Nevada and eastern Oregon I found a large 
variety of lizards* most of them very fast and agile. The minor 
mantid was algo seen running about on the ground in both States- It 
is quite natural that ground-inhabiting mantids in particular* of 
w hich the minor mantid is the most widely distributed western species, 
should often be captured by lizards. Stomachs of certain species of 
Utah lizards examined by Dr. G. F. Koowlton have often contained 
mantid fragments. 

Among insect parasites and predators of mantids, the best known 
are small Hies and wasps that feed on mantid eggs. These insects 
insert their eggs into the mantid egg masses- The larvae, or grubs, of 
the developing parasites feed on the mantid eggs and then the result¬ 
ing adult flics or wasps emerge- Mantid obthecae collected after the 
season of parasite emergence sometimes show one to many tiny round 
holes a. little smaller than the diameter of a pencil lead. These are 
the holes made by the emerging parasites and predators. Some para¬ 
sites always emerge from the side of the egg moss, others from the 
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hatching ar&a, and so on. People who place egg masses in containers 
in order to watch the botching of jomig mantids are occasionally sur¬ 
prised to find that tiny parasites emerge. In some eases most or all 
of the main id eggs in a single egg mass ore destroyed, but in others 
only a very few parasites are present and a g*x>d many mantids 
hatch normally* In some localities very little parasitism occurs, while 
in others a majority of oothecae will be found parasitized. 

I lie best-known parasitic wasps (Pcdaf/ri&n) sometimes appear 
in large numbers, while others appear m occasional individuals. One 
of the interesting parasites (Mantiharia manticida Kieffer) of the 
European mantis m France is a tiny wasp that in the adult stage often 
attaches itself to adult mantids. They cling to the body of the mantid 
near the base of the wings, or to the lower surface of the abdomen. 
If the QMtid is a female, and the parasite remains until she deposits 
the little ftftsp leaves the mantid and im^erts ite wrgs into the 
man Lid egg mass. Since the European mantle has been in the United 
ft titles for many years, it is interesting to speculate that some day we 
may find that we also have this remarkable parasite which catches a 
ride with the mother of its intended victims. Its presence will be 
disclosed by examining mantids caught in the field for attached para¬ 
sites, or by rearing parasites from egg masses and having them iden¬ 
tified by specialists who are trained to recognize the different species. 

In the spring of 1050 I confined 124 oothecae of the Chinese mantis 
and 18 of the narrow-winged mantis in separate jars to see what para¬ 
sites or egg predators would emerge. Four tiny flies (Pseudopaun sa 
anchora (Loew)) about the size of fruit flies (Drosophila) were ob¬ 
tained. two coming from each of two Chinese-mantis oothecae. This 
species is well known as a predator of mantid eggs, each larval fly 
feeding on one or more mantid eggs, but an interesting thing is that 
it preys upon the eggs of certain other insects and those of spiders, 
and sometimes is a scavenger in the cocoons of moths. 1 Other species 

of /Wogcmvw attack both mantid and spider eggs, including those 
of tm black-widow spider. 

My rearing chambers also yielded two tiny wasps and several kinds 
of small flies. One of the wasps is a species known only ns n parasite of 
scale insects while the other has previously been found to attack other 
parasites. The first may have emerged from a tiny scale insect on the 
piece of tw ig to which the mantid eggs were attached. An exit hole o f 
the second clearly showed in the egg mass, hut the growing larva may 
have fed on some other egg parasite rather than a mantid egg. That 
could he determined only by careful dissections of the egg mass or by 
conducting better-controlled observations. The small flies included 
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species of a family (Phoridae) that often are scavengers* During 
rains my cultures had become wet, and contamination by these flies 
probably occurred at that time. Other little flies (Itonididaa) may 
have been in microscopic galls on the plant stems; at least they do not 
appear to be normal parasites of mailt id eggs. 

These experiences demonstrate the problems that arise in determin¬ 
ing which insects associated with mantid eggs are true primary para¬ 
sites, and the ease with which simp judgments could lead to quite in- 
correct conclusions regarding host-parasite relationships. 

Relatively little information is available on insect predators that 
attack nymphs and adults of mantids. In some countries large wasps, 
perhaps related to those which provision their nests with cockroaches* 
evidently prey on mantids, but 1 have no data on such habits among 
American w asps. A very few instances have coine to my attention of 
large parasitic flesh flies (Sare&p&aga and MantidopAaffa) emerging 
from the bodies of dying mantids* These may have been true para- 
sites* developing from eggs or larvae attached to the in ant id by the 
mother fly, after the manner of certain flies that parasitise grass¬ 
hoppers. One case is reported (Rosetta 11, 1924) in which 10 fully 
grown maggots of Sarcophaffa crawled from the body of no adult fe¬ 
male of the Carolina mantis. The mantis was dying* but the observer 
noticed that when near death the mant id's head moved* and ho dis¬ 
covered that a maggot bad crawled through the tubular prothorax 
and into the bead 1 Most of tbe maggots were in the abdomen, They 
broke out of the body* crawled into soil that was provided, pupated, 
and later emerged m adult flies. Other cases (Gahjm, 1915) include 
three MmOdephoga maggots emerging from a Carolina mantis that 
previously bad a hole in the side of the abdomen, suggesting that an 
injury may have become maggot-infested* 

BEARING 

Many people inquire about the possibility of hatching mantids 
from eggs in older to watch them grow to maturity. Large mantids 
found outdoors late in summer may be easily kept, usually for several 
weeks, by confining them m a glass jar closed with screening or netting, 
or in a box with light entering one or more rides. Several small sticks 
leaning against the sides of tbe jar or box, to serve as supports, are 
important. A small potted bouse plant placed in a cage provides a 
very good environment for a mantid* House flies, blue-bottle flies, 
grasshoppers, and many other kinds of insects may be introduced alive 
into the cage to serve as food. Mealworm larvae ot tiny pieces of un¬ 
cooked liver, hamburger* or frankfurter may be fed by hand, if held 
to the insects mouth until the food is noticed. A captive Chinese man- 
tid I kept was fond of Japanese-beetle grubs. When a grub was held 
to its mouth, the mantid would begin feeding at once and usually reach 
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up a leg and take hold of it Since they live in the soil, these grubs 
would never be eaten naturally. Freshly killed insects will be eaten, 
if offered on a stick or in tweeters, but mantids do not ordinarily pick 
up immobile bodies of insects from the floor of a cage. Water should be 
sprinkled on the cage each day or given the mantid with a medicine 
dropper. 

It is more difficult to rear mantids directly from eggs, because the 
young are delicate and much more limited in their choice of food* 
Furthermore, people often have eggs that have been taken indoors 
during winter when the average person has no supply of suitable in¬ 
sects available as mantid food, so that, while the little man tide hatch 
by the dozens readily enough at living-room temperature, after 2 or 
3 day a they begin to starve rapidly. The atmosphere of many houses 
is too dry in winter for the mantids tu do well If a serious attempt 
to rear mantids to maturity from eggs is to be made, a little planning 
is necessary, A supply of small insects can be assured by establish¬ 
ing a culture of fruit flics ( Drosophila) in jars containing fermenting 
bananas or other suitable fruit. Each day a few living flies are trans¬ 
ferred to the mantid cages. Plant lice from greenhouse or other 
pi ante may also be fed to the newly hatched mantids, being transferred 
directly on twigs or other host plant materials. A great variety of 
leaf hoppers and other small insects may be swept with an insect net 
from grass. Larger insects may be supplied as the nymphs grow. In 
ft rearing experiment with Slugmomanth Umbata (Halm) it was 
found (Huberts, 193Tb) that the consumption by one mantid during 
its entire life averaged over 700 insects. 

Nymphs usually refuse food for the first 13 to 34 hours after hatch¬ 
ing, and for a day immediately before and after molting. Mantids 
rear well at a temperature of 75° to S3 Q F. and with a relative humid¬ 
ity of 50 to 70 percent. Dryness may be partly offset by spraying 
water lightly from a small atomizer over the nymphs and their cage 
once a day* Too much water will drown them in the first nymphal 
stage* Unless they arc overcrowded or underfed cannibalism is not 
common until the nymphs are half grown* After the fifth molt, only 
one or two nymphs should be kept in the same container, and adults 
should be separated if cannibalism is to be avoided. Care should be 
taken to avoid infestation of cages with ants; the latter are very 
dangerous to newly hatched mantids, A tiny mite, Pgemote# ventri- 
C&&U& (Newport), has attacked mantids in some rearing experiments 
(Rati and Ran, 1913), 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

The majority of insects normally eaten by mantids are probably 
injurious to gardens or other agriculture, so that mantids as a whole 
are beneficial insects. It is true, however, that a portion of their 
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prev may consist of insects that parasitize insect pests. Also, prey 
sometimes includes bees useful in pollinating fruit, alfalfa, or clover. 
Under certain circumstances, therefore, mantids may be harmful, but 
the pood they usually do probably more than offsets the harm. The 
possibility of propagating them for the control of harmful insects is 
sometimes very appealing to people who are impressed by their tremen¬ 
dous appetite and conspicuous predatory habits. Because they do 
not eat just one kind of insect, but are rather general feeders, they 
cannot be directed against a specific pest, such as the Japanese beetle. 
Many pests, such as various kinds of borers, live inside of plant tissue, 
and so mantids could never attack them under natural conditions. 
If mantids became unusually abundant, birds might be inclined to 
feed on them more, or the crowding might lead to more cannibalism. 
For these reusons, mantids are not likely to be important m practical 

biological control projects. . „ 

People impressed by the value of praying muntids occasionally 

inquire whether there are laws protecting them. I have made an 
effort to determine whether any State or local ordinances have been 
passed to protect mantids from being molested by people, and thus 
far no such laws have come to my attention. 

There are several beliefs or superstitions concerning the ability of 
mantids to kill livestock. For instance, it is often thought in the 
Southwestern States that a horse or cow will die if it eatsi ai mart id 
or if it drinks water from a trough into which one has fallen and 
drowned. These beliefs are naturally unfounded, and furthermore 
a mantid cannot hurt a person except by the inconsequential scratching 
of the daws and spines when handled. 

SPECIES FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES 
1. Chinese mantis, Tmodem aridifalia sinensis Saussure: 

The Chinese mantis is widespread in eastern Asia and nearby 
islands. It was accidentally introduced into the United states, where 
it was first noticed near Philadelphia in 1890. It has spread until 
it occurs from Xew Haven, Conn., to Virginia along the Atlantic 
coast, and at scattered localities elsewhere. In February 1949 about 
200 egg masses were distributed in Warren County, III,, and, accord¬ 
ing to Dr R. I. Sailer, the 1950 population appeared to be increasing. 
1 have recently learned {letter from Edwin Way Teale) that a colony 
has been started in California and that an Ohm dealer in biological 
supplies has been selling egg masses; so it is easy to see the wide oppor- 
I unities that the Chinese mantis has for enlarging its distribution 
It is our largest species, usually being 3 to 4 inches in over-all length 
when the wings are folded over the back. The egg mass is sometimes 
as much as inches long and usually an inch or nearly an inch in 

diameter. 
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2* Narrow-winged mantis^ cmgvxtipennia Snussure: 

This Is a close relative of the foregoing species, from which it 
differs in being smaller and less robust and in haring less dark color 
on the hind wings. The egg mas is elongate, usually an inch to an 
inch and a half long, and seldom over one-half inch in diameter. 
This uiuntid is also Asiatic in origin. It was noticed near Aberdeen, 
Md., us early as 1026 bnt was not noted by a published record until 
19S3, Prior to that time adults had been supposed by u number of 
people who found them to be small individuals of the Chinese mantis, 
though the eggs were puzzling and not satisfactorily explained. It 
was first reported (Jones, 193S) from the region of New Castle, Deb. 
and adjacent Maryland, It is now well established from New York 
City to Virginia. Attempts to establish the narrow-winged mantis 
at Stamford, Conn,, have been unsuccessful (letter from Dr. Stanley 
W- Bromley)* 

In some localities this species is apparently fully as common as 
the Chinese mantis, but at Falls Church, V&,, I have found more of 
the latter, l?oth of egg masses and the m ant ids themselves. However, 
egg masses of the narrow-winged species are seldom found on weeds 
such as golden rod but occur attached lengthwise to the surface of 
woody stems or twigs that usually are at least m large in diameter 
as the width of an egg mass. In contrast, the chunky oothecae of the 
Chinese mantis occur both on small weeds, the stems of which they 
often enclose* and on the twigs of shrubs and trees. A weed field 
having few shrubs or trees will therefore offer the Chinese mantis 
much better opportunities for oviposition. 

At Fails Church, Va^, eggs of the Chinese mantis hatched from 
May -7 to June 26, thfa majority during the first 10 days of June. 
As oothecae of the narrow-winged species yielded their young between 
June 17 and 27, the average hatching date Is probably I to 2 weeks 
later than for the larger species* 

3* European mantis. Mantis rdigioxa Linnaeus; 

This is a widespread species of northern Africa, southern Europe, 
and temperate Asia. It appeared at Rochester, N, Y, t in 1S9D, prob* 
ably the result of eggs being introduced on nursery stock Soon 
after the discovery at Rochester, a fine account (Slmgcrland, 1900) 
of tbe species was prepared. Adults are about 2 to 2% inches long, 
and the wings cover the abdomen when folded. Egg masses are 
rather more bulky than those of the Carolina mantis, but less ao than 
those of the Chinese mam ia and differently shaped. 

For some years the European mantis has been well established in 
western New York and southern Ontario, whore the climate is less 
severe than in northern New England. It was noticed in 1949 at 
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several localities in Vermont and Massachusetts, and m 1950 it again 
occurred abundantly at several New England localities, and was found 
near Albany N. T- In 1950 I was surprised to find it at the summit 
and on the'slopes of Mount Greylock, the highest peak in southern 
New England, which b so boreal that the wingless White Mountain 
grasshopper {Zubov skya glacials giadaHs (Scudder)) lives there. 
Cm it be that 50 years have been required for the mantid to spread 
by natural means from the Rochester, N. Y, area; or has climate, 
which apparently limited the eastern spread, moderated and permuted 
this mantid to move quickly into New England areas former y closed 
to it? An inquiry to the Weather Bureau disclosed that at X ittsfield, 
near Mount Greylock, one of the important weather stations of west¬ 
ern Massachusetts, the average temperature during the winter of 
194S-49 was higher than any in the station's history. In the winter of 
1949-50 it was also high, well above average- This certainly suggests 
that mild climate has been partly responsible for the spread of the 
European mantis; also that a very severe winter may yet eliminate it 

as a naturalized New England insect. 

I further learned that a biology professor near Boston had re¬ 
leased the mantid during recent years, probably accounting for some 
current records from eastern Massachusetts, and that truckers had 
brought loads of dried hay from New York State into western Massa¬ 
chusetts and perhaps to other sections of New England. In haj held® 
at Cummington, Mass., I found the species abundant. The logical 
conclusion is that if the imported hay enme from New ’iork areas 
where the mantid was established, then egg masses could easily have 
been brought to Massachusetts. In other words, climatic changes alone 
probably were not entirely responsible for the expanded distribution, 
but, instead, a combination of climate and artificial introductions. 

4. Carolina mantis, Staffmamantis Carolina (Johansson), and related 
species: 

This is the best-known native mantid of the Eastern States. It 
occurs from Pennsylvania across the Middle West to Colorado and 
south into Mexico. There has been doubt as to whether the msec 
occurred in New Jersey, but inasmuch as leak (19o0) has reported 
its occurrence around Baldwin, Long Island, perhaps a northeastern 
extension has recently been favored by mild winters, and the species 
may prove to occur in New Jersey. Males of the Carolina mantis are 
much more slender than the females. Wings of the latter usually are 
noticeably shorter than the abdomen, and there is htt e if an> fli* 
except bv the males. Over-all body length is usually Wi to 2 inches_ 
Egg musses usually are scarcely more than an inch long and half 
an inch or somewhat more in diameter. 
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A second species of Stagmomantia, S. ftortdonsia Davis, occurs in 
Florida. In the Southwestern States three others occur: S. calif arnica 
Kehn and Hebard; 8. grariUpe* Kehn; S. Umbata (Hahn). All are 
closely related to the Carolina mantis, differing in sitfe, color, and 
technical structural details. Studies of the egg masses deposited in 
Texas by species of Stagmomantia (Breland and Dobson, 1047) showed 
that apparently a species additional to any now recorded for the United 
States occurs there. Three species^ Umbata, Carolina, and calif arnica, 
already occur in Texas, the egg musses being well known, while 
gracUipes occurs west of the eons where the strange eggs hare been 
found. Perhaps the adults reared from such eggs will eventually be 
found to represent one of the Mexican or Central American species, 
since the genus Stag moman tie is richly represented south of the United 
States. 

5. Minor mantis, Litaneutria minor (Scudder): 

This is the most widespread species of the West, occurring from 
North Dakota and central Texas to British Columbia and south into 
Mexico. Adults normally do not exceed inches in length, and 
the oolor is light buff to dark brown. Males are usually fully winged, 
but wings of the female seldom cover more than one-third of the 
abdomen. This mantid is most often found on the ground, but some¬ 
times it occurs on vegetation. Egg masses are small, averaging about 
one-fourth inch long, more or less rectangular with rounded corners. 
In Texas a partial second generation of the minor mantid occurs 
(Roberts, lOSia), Part of the eggs laid by the summer generation 
hatch that fall, but the nymphs do not usually reach maturity. 

6. Unicorn mantids: 

There are two species of these striking m ant ids in the United States. 
Both have a conspicuous split horn extending forward from between 
the eyes, and there are usually two dark bars across each green front 
wing. Body length (including folded wings) is about 2l/> to 3 inches. 
One of the two, / h,ytlovatc$ cltlorophaca (Blanchard), is widespread 
in Centra! America but occurs- wit-liin our borders only in southeastern 
Texas, I he other, / mvdovates artzonac Hebert!, is tpiite rare and 
known only in Arizona, It differs from the former species by having 
swollen lobes projecting from the middle and hind legs. 

7. Grizzled mantis, Gonatbta grisea (Fabric!us): 

The grizzled mantis is endowed with excellent- camouflage, the body 
and front wings usually being mottled with green and brown, thus 
enabling the insect to escape being seen except when it moves. The 
species is proportionally broader than our other mantids of the same 
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I. Two rnnsst^ of CEdnese man Its Tmatirm uridifotitt smioned <o 

allow structure. I^ft; Lengthwise section cut from front, showing 4de 
view of vim* in center and parallel emergence ^sageways Sending upward 
and to the left. Right: Lengthwise section cut frurn wide, showing 
view r of es[^ surrounded l>y fibmiis protective material. X lb. 



2. Kgg ei 3 ssh?s of throe common niautlds. Left' European jRftPtb, Mart** 
rtligiwa, removed from n Lcoard, <’enter: Carolina mantis,;StopiRDmanfi* 
earalin u, with parasite emergence holes un side# Right: Narrow-winged 
mantis Trnmkni an$u*Uptnm*, showing the ehnnu-ieri*'ic elongate streak* 
of darker color X 

| Photograph* by Floyd B. Kwtfltr) 
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these spodmenB a™ green, though &ome ht* 1 : brown, male from Washington^ |), C. Predominantly dark 
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Spi H’imeim of light green color often occur, X 1 5 i 
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1. Hood of Thfspratm itrtiminu, Female, iflSO osUi-nuu inirv-'liiE, Ollier incomplete 
Note the ediape of i he. eyes ohd Cure Ju compttrfcon with Yertiniapi below* 
(3pceim.cn. from FloridaJ X L&- 



2 , Head of Ytrsinitfus MolUaritirtir Maiu, showing chttraciedstie conical eyE? r 
Parti of lho front ic^ an* itichiddl, (Specimen from \uw Mmicoj X 15, 

(Photograph* by Floyd H, Ktstncr) 
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length, It occurs m the Southeast, whore it extends from Florida to 
South Carolina, The genus G&natista is primarily West Indian, and 
prhca occurs in Cuba as well as in the United States. Several related 
species live in the West Indies* 

S. Other mantids: 

One of the distinctive southern species is Brunneria borealis Scud- 
dcr. Only females have been found, though there are several related 
South American species of which males have been described. Many 
groups of insects include certain species that lay fertile eggs in the 
complete absence of males (parthenogenesis), and this is a notable 
example in the Mantidae* Our species is green, about to 3*4 
inches long, very slender, and with only vestiges of wings. It occurs 
from North Carolina to Texas. Its egg mass, about one-half to three- 
fourths inch long, is characterized by a distinct point at the lower end. 
At hatching time, all nymphs emerge from this point, rather than 
from a broad hatching area (Breland and Dobson, 1947). 

A species of the genus Mantvid# occurs in Florida, and for many 
years it has been supposed by entomologists to be Afant&ida maya 
Sanssure and Zrhntner. The original habitat of maya? from which 
the type specimen was obtained, is Yucatan, Now it is somewhat 
uncertain whether the Floridian form may not be a distinct species, 
peculiar to the United States, though, of course, closely related to 
the one in Yucatan. Tins is another of the problems involving native 
numtids that deserve careful attention. Our Mantoida is a rare 
species, evidently most active at night and hunting to a large extent 
on the ground, these habits probably explaining in some measure why 
few people have seen it. 

Five other species of mantids are known from the Southern and 
Central States, including the Southwest, All are small and of incon¬ 
spicuous brown coloration, which blends with the grasses and shrubs 
among which they live. Two of them, Yersiniops solitarivm (Scud- 
der) and J\ fopkromeum (Kolm and Hcbard), are distinguished 
from our other mantids by the shape of the compound eyes, which 
are produced upward into sharp, conical points. These closely related 
species live in the Southwest. They usually occur on the ground and 
run rapidly, and in the case of $o/i£<xnum y exceptional abilities in 
leaping are also characteristic. 

A very delicate, extremely slender man t id found fairly commonly 
among grasses in Florida, even in winter, is The^protia graminis 
(Scudder)* It also occurs in Georgia and along the Gulf coast as 
far west as Mississippi. The remaining species are QUg&mcella 
spudderl (Saussutfc) and O. mgiticanm (Saussure and Zchntner). 

aB27B4—Dl-24 
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They are intermediate in relative slenderness between Theapratia and 
the minor mantid. Qltg&mceUa scudderi is widespread in the South¬ 
east, extends north on the Great Plains to Nebraska, and inhabits all 
Texas except the extreme western and southern portions. In the 
southern extremity of its range, it is believed to have two generations 
a year (Hebard, 1943)* Its congener, mexkantt$ 7 occupies a wide area 
in Mexico and northern Central America but in the United States 
occurs primarily in southeastern Arizona (Hebard, 1943 ). 
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MAN’S DISORDER OK NATURE’S DESIGN IS T1IE 
GREAT PLAINS 1 


By F. W* Albertson 
Fart Huy a Kansae State CoUeyt 


\\VWh 4 ptahsj 

When Juan came to the shores of our continent he was confronted 
with aii empire of great expanse and diversity. Animal life, in- 
eluding the American Indian, secured its subsistence mostly from 
nati ve plants and am ma Is. Our earl i eat settlers on t he At lant i c coast 
immediately began to clear the ground for cultivation, and as popu¬ 
lation moved westward, the practice of cultivating the soil moved 
likewise. It took many years, however, to reach the high plains of 
western Kansas, Wheat production seemed not to reach its maximum 
relative importance as a farm crop in the United States until it was 
grown on soils formerly occupied by prairie vegetation. This crop 
provided an ever-increasing supply of wheat flour for making bread, 
but “man does not live by bread alone”—lie needs a beefsteak oc¬ 
casionally. If man today were like Nebuchadnezzar of old, it would 
not be necessary for him to obtain by proxy his share of the vast 
amount of energy produced in the vegetation of our grasslands 
(Sampson, 1923). We have advanced beyond the stage of our ancient 
forefathers, however, and consequently we are confronted with the 
necessity of growing livestock in order to provide a portion of our 
daily diet. But livestock does not live by corn alone. It has long 
been recognized that the grasslands of America and elsewhere are 
indispensable to economic livestock production. 

If grasslands are as indispensable as we have been told, perhaps 
it would be of interest to look into the origin of the prairies- Ac¬ 
cording to authorities on the subject, many millions of years ago the 
urea now occupied by the Great Plains of North America was a ust 
body of water (Harvey, 1908). The marine fossils embedded in 
strata of limestone, under what is now the Great Plains, attest this 
fact. From the close of Carboniferous time to lower Cretaceous 
time, the area was mostly land and occupied by certain types of ferns 
and conifers (Gleason, 1922). This type of vegetation evidently 
prevailed for many millions of years. During middle and late Cre¬ 
taceous time the region was again invaded by a shallow sea, and 

i kut'rljiso-l by prtfuMea from Tramaclkmiof tbc Konsa» Awlray of Scfraw, vol- H, No. 2. Jan* 
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following Its withdrawal there occurred the uplift of the Becky 
Mountains on the west These mountains* according to authorities* 
intercepted the moisture-laden winds from the Pacific Ocean and re¬ 
stricted the rainfall on the lands immediately east of them to moisture 
derived from the Gulf of Mexico. Gradual decrease In precipitation 
resulted ultimately in a grassy type of vegetation in this area. It is 
believed that this grassland type of vegetation has occupied parts of 
the Great Plains continuously for millions of years, and that vast 
armlike projections of grassland have pushed out many times in 
several directions and withdrawn again when changes in climate 
occurred, 

Ali I lions of years after the formation of the mountains on the west, 
there occurred a series of events that exerted a significant influence 
upon the vegetation of the Great Plains. During the later Tertiary, 
gradual cooling of the climate in higher latitudes caused significant 
changes in the environment, which resulted in the disappearance of 
subtropical species of plants from north and west America. Appar¬ 
ently a distinct separation developed between the northern flora, 
predominantly gymnosperms, and the southern flora which was con¬ 
trolled by angiosperins* These two primarily aborescent types (In 
addition to the grasslands) have maintained their identity in North 
America since preglacial times. 

xls cooling of the higher latitudes continued, the Tertiary period 
camo to a close and it was followed by the period of glaciers. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to describe in any detail the cause or 
the extent of glacial periods, but rather to consider briefly their 
effect upon the vegetation in the wake of their advance. As the ice 
moved down from the north there was started a migration southward 
of all living forms. Belts of vegetative types such as tundra, bog 
scrub, coniferous forest, and deciduous forest were usually main¬ 
tained through the cast and middle west as they moved southward. 
1 he width of each belt of vegetation* however, varied with topog¬ 
raphy* Farther west the treeless plains region was covered by prairie 
vegetation. This vast area of level land probably was bordered on 
the north by a broad belt of tundra* 

M ith retreat of the ice, the new bare glacial soil was naturally first 
invaded by the mosses and lichem of the tundra. After further 
retreat of the ice the climate became move suitable for plant growth, 
and as a consequence tile belts of vegetation proceeded northward 
from the position they occupied at the southernmost advance of the 
glaciers. In the east the succession northward was in the order of 
tundra, bog scrub, and conifers. The prairie grasses from the plains 
however, not only invaded the immediate adjoining tundra to 
the north but also succeeded in penetrating the glaciated regions of 
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the middle west* These grasses advanced slowly toward the east and 
northeast, proceeding as a wedge-shaped extension between the conif¬ 
erous vegetation on the north and the deciduous forests on the south. 
The grasses apparently displaced the deciduous forests in the drier 
locations as far east as Ohio {Woodard, 1924). One explanation of 
thig unusual phenomenon of prairie succeeding the forest is that a 
xerothermic period began during the Wisconsin glaciation and per¬ 
sisted through the post-Wisconsin glacial retreat. Because of the 
dry period, the advance of the deciduous forest frotn the south was 
delayed, but the more humid grasses and their associates moved north¬ 
ward and came in contact with the prairie vegetation that moved in 
from the west. Thus the bluestems, the Indian grass, and the panic 
grasses came to be associated with buffalo grass, tho grama grasses, 
and other xeric forms from the west. This association evidently 
represents the farthest eastward general advance of the prairie vege¬ 
tation of which we have any record. 

At a later period amelioration of the climate occurred which 
gradually ended the xerothermic period. As a consequence, the 
oaks, hickories, elms, ashes, cottonwoods, maples, etc., of the deciduous 
forests followed the retreating grasses in a westward direction. As 
the short grasses retreated westward, they took .with them their 
“cousins” from the south, and upon their return to the high plains 
the more xeric grasses came to occupy the drier positions, whereas 
the grasses of the more humid south became established on the eastern 
border of the grassland formation and along streams and more favored 
positions westward. 

There is no attempt here made to discuss in any detail tho source 
of the material that wont into the formation of the soils of the 
Great Plains except to mention in passing that some of the material 
was brought in by glaciers, some by winds, some by water, and some 
of the soils were formed in situ from existing rocks. Soil is not just a 
mass of inert mineral and organic material. It must have both of 
these materials, but in addition, if it is a good soil, it is necessary to 
have soil solution, soil atmosphere, and an abundance of soil organ¬ 
isms. The interaction of all these constituents working through cen¬ 
turies of time has resulted in a soil that is one of the most fertile known 
to mankind- It was the interaction of climate, plants, and soils that 
brought plants and soils to their present native state of development. 

The prairie vegetation is particularly well adapted to the production 
and protection of a deep fertile soil. The roots of many of our 
grasses penetrate the soil to a depth of 5 to 8 feet depending in part 
upon species of grass and in part upon the type of soil in which they 
grow. Many of tho broad-leaved herbaceous plants, such as wild 
alfalfa, extend their roots somewhat deeper than do the grasses. 
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Under these circumstances soil moisture and nutrients are secured 
from different levels, reducing the amount of competition among the 
various species. There is considerable replacement of roots each 
year—the dead roots increasing the supply of organic matter in the 
soil. Under good rang© management even the litter and debris on 
the surface gradually becomes incorporated into the soil. 

In addition to being a first-rate soil builder, a good cover of grass 
also ranks near the top as a soil protector. As the raindrops strike 
the prairi© vegetation the force is broken, and the shattered raindrops 
run down the blades and stems of the vegetation -where the accumu¬ 
lated w ater is held long enough lor most of it to enter the soil. During 
downpours the clear excess water slowly runs away leaving the soil 
held firmly in place by the vegetation. 

There is a close relationship between the type of climate, vegetation, 
and soil found in any region, and it appears safe to assume that to 
understand our climate we must understand our vegetation and the 
soils this plant growth produces. There is just one major reason 
why the grasses invaded as far east as Ohio in past geologic ages—it 
was climate. There is just one major reason why the forest did not 
replace the grasses in the high plains—it was climate. Thus we may 
study our native vegetation and predict with a considerable degree 
of accuracy the type of climate that produced the vegetation and the 
type of soil in w hich the vegetation is growing. 

The herbaceous type of vegetal ion in the Great Plains is best adapted 
to the extremes in climate that occur. Cycles of drought, hot desic¬ 
cating winds of high velocity, prairie fires, tornadoes, hail storms, and 
severe winters are all common to the plains region, but through ail 
these, the prairies have prevailed. There are times each season, how¬ 
ever, when prairie vegetation does not receive sufficient moisture for 
growth, and, therefore, much of it is forced into dormancy. The 
process of going into dormancy and out again may occur several times 
in one season; this is a common experience for the short grasses of the 
high plains (Albertson and Weaver, 1042). During extreme adversity 
in the past, our native prairie doubtless suffered greatly, but upon the 
the advent of more favorable conditions replacement of the former 
cover was rapid (Albertson and Weaver, 1944b). Dust storms have 
been known to occur earlier than those that visited us during the 
thirties. The wind-formed soils extending from the Mississippi 
Valley westw ard and covering much of northw estern Kansas illustrate 
this fact (Lyon and Buckram, 1943). Even during the last half of 
the nineteenth cent my our early settlers reported numerous “dusters” 
(Malm, 1946). 

When the early explorers came through the plains region they found 
many of the plants that abound today in our native prairies: for 
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Plate 1 



1. average and Annual precipitation, Total Percent Basal cover of Blue 
GraMA AND Buffalo GRASS ON a Well-ManacED RANGE At HAVS.. KanE- 



2. (Mounds of prifted Soil on an Overorazeo Ranee in southwest Kansas 
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PLATE 2 



1. Same Area AS Shown In Plate S, FIGURE 2 

Nothing but m mufti weed* were growing here when photographed in IBM. 



2. range Near V: I MON a. KAH5 . IN SPRING Of 19*1 

Blue Kninni aimL buffalo * Iib^3i e nn^i compris'd $ percent of cover of native 

vi^eTathm. Remninipfi port of area whj* harE* or orcupiod hv builhhI weed** 
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Plate 3 



t. A WELU-WANASED PASTURE AT DfcGMTQlN, KANS IN TS39 

The cover of blur Rnmia sud bidfalo iira.^ wo* 2D percent. 



3 . same Area as shovwn in figure 1 . augve 
Ik-plnff-tuput of trover Ye*# iifiirly corn |>lv Se in IM2, 
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PLATE >; 



I, A WEU-MAWAGED RAm&£ AT Nl=S5 CITY. KANS , IN 1946 

Yield of j5i»*s wa* E.Hfrf) pounds per acfo. 



2. A heavily GRAZED Range in 1946 

Located wUliln I milt' of i lu- pasture ahnwii hi figure l h above, Yield of Rnt-vi was 

^KX> pounds per acre. 
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example, Fremont, in 1842, reports the presence of the following plants 
in or near Kansas: 


Lesidplnnt___— Amerpha «*«««• 

__. _________Sfllif lonfflfoliti. 

PtalriO Mge- — - ArlM* m>. 

Milkweed_ Avclcpiat t*ben*<i. 

Thistle-____ Corduut spp. 

Sunflower-___ spp. 

Buffalo __ Bvchlc* dactyloidet 

Wild alfalfa ___ Ptorotoo ftoribwAa, 

SeuaitlTe-brler____ 

GalUardia----— 

Evening primnwe--- ° aura «*<***<*• 


The plants referred toby Fremont were doubtless important as a part 
of our prairie vegetation many centuries past. 

The author of this paper remembers fairly distinctly the conditions 
that existed nearly 50 years ago. The Fast majority of the land was 
native prairie. It was neither broken for cultivation nor overgrazed 
by livestock. The hilltops were occupied by short grasses and low- 
growing broad-leaved herbaceous plants. Many of the hills were 
dotted with bunches of little blutstein, and in the favored areas, such 
as buffalo wallows, side oats grama and big bluest cm were common. 
The hillsides wore occupied primarily by big and little bluestem, side 
oats grama, Indian grass, and panic grass. All but the litt le bluestem 
and side oats grama were dominant on the lowlands. At this time, 
most of the land was open range and the livestock owned by the 
pioneers roamed as they wished along the streams and over the high 
lands. Occasionally small areas had been broken for cultivation. It 
is the change from the condition as it existed ft half century ago to 
the present state that has become our principal difficulty. As the 
population increased, more land for cultivation was necessary, In¬ 
crease in the cultivated area reduced the amount of native rangeland 
at a time when there occurred an increase in the number of livestock; 
hence a gradually increasing number of livestock was forced to graze 
on a gradually decreasing area of native rangeland. These effects 
have been the' cause of at least two problems. The first is proper 
management of our cultivated land so that dusting of grass an is 
reduced to u minimum. Research and leadership from our espen* 
ment stations and Federal agencies have assisted greatly in bri tiding 
to our attention better methods for utilizing and conserving out culti¬ 
vated soils. The second problem with which we arc confronted is the 
proper management of our rangeland in order to secure maximum 
use with ft minimum of deterioration. 

We have said that the native vegetation of the high plains is better 
adapted to the prevailing environmental conditions than is any other 
type of vegetation; that is why it is dominant. This statement does 
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not mean, however, that growth is luxuriant regardless of the season. 
During cycles of drought, it is only natural to assume that vegetation 
would adjust itself to drought conditions. Increment of growth dur¬ 
ing dry seasons would naturally be less. Seed production would be 
gradually decreased as would also basal cover. Even root develop¬ 
ment would doubtless be modified greatly. Recovery, however, would 
occur over a relatively short period of time. The greatest destruc¬ 
tion of our rangeland has occurred when the impact of over utilization 
of rangeland and poor tillage practices of our cultivated soil have been 
added to the impact of unfavorable climatic conditions. The early 
pioneers were not confronted with overalllizstion because as grass be¬ 
came scarce in one area the livestock naturally moved to another area 
on the free range where utilization had been less intense. Under these 
conditions it was only natural to draw the conclusion that grasslands 
were not expendable—that they came into existence through a long 
period of adversity and nothing that man could do would destroy 
them. 

Research on rangeland in the Great Plains has been limited mostly 
to the present generation; in fact, most of it has been done during the 
past 20 years. Several members of the botany staff of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College claim western Kansas as their “native habitat.” 
They have watched the prairies gradually deteriorate under the in¬ 
fluence of overutilization, or have seen their complete destruction as 
they were put under cultivation. It therefore became obvious that 
more information was needed in order to know more fully how we 
might maintain our prairies under high production at the same time 
they were being utilized by livestock and, more recently, how to re¬ 
grass much of our worn-out cultivated land. In the late twenties 
and early thirties a program of study was initiated at Fort Hays 
Kansas State College and has continued unbroken since that time. 
Fortunately, from 1927 to 1932 inclusive, precipitation at Hays and 
at other locations in the high plains was considerably above normal. 
This condition made it possible to lay out research and to obtain initial 
data at a time when our prairies were at a maximum of development. 
Areas were set aside in 1932 in order to determine what and how much 
vegetation occupied different topographic locations (Albertson, 1937) 
More recently, other studies have been inaugurated throughout west 
era Kansas, particularly in the southwest (Albertson, 1941, 1942). 
Many of these areas have since been plowed up and planted to wheats 
a practice that has been going forward at an alarming rate in western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado during the past few years. 

Research on the prairies during past years has revealed some strik¬ 
ing facts. The first significant reaction of prairie vegetation to 
drought is decreased growth. As drought continues and becomes 
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more intense, that portion of vegetation least adapted to adversity 
dies, thus leaving an open cover. Further drought adds to the open¬ 
ness of the cover until tin ally run-off of rain water is materially in¬ 
creased, causing soil erosion and further depiction of soil moisture. 
This cycle of events continues to make the situation more and more 
critical, especially if deficient precipitation extends over a long period 
of time and over a large area. When the effect of over utilisation is 
added to that of drought, the result, indeed, is very significant. 

A few figures on cover and yield in relation to degree of utilization 
and amount of precipitation might be used to illustrate this princi¬ 
ple. In 1932, which was the close of a 6-year period of above-normal 
precipitation at Hays, Kans., the basal cover on a well-managed short- 
grass pasture averaged nearly 90 percent of the total area (pi, 1, fig. 1). 
The decrease in precipitation following 1932 was extremely abrupt but 
it, took 2 years of drought to produce a significant decrease in the 
cover, and by 1937 the blanket of vegetation had been reduced to 25 
percent, and in 1940, when the drought closed, the cover was only SO 
percent. With the return of sufficient soil moisture the cover was 
quickly restored because of the phenomenally rapid growth of buffalo 
grass. 

On ail adjacent heavily grazed range, the lowest cover of 2.0 pereem 
was reached in 1936. In various locations in southwest Kansas where 
dusting and utilization were severe, the last vestige of vegetation was 
often removed and even today some of the rangeland has the appear¬ 
ance of weedy cultivated fields (pi. 1, fig. £, and pi. 2). Other ranges 
in southwest Kansas that were more fortunate in regard to degree of 
utilization and dusting have long since regained their predrought 
cover (pi. 3). 

The question often asked is “How much do short-grass pastures 
produce each year?” Obviously there is no one answer. Production 
of grass usually varies directly with amount of soil moisture and in¬ 
versely with production of weeds. It should be stated, however, that 
a cover of weeds Is preferable to no cover, for weeds protect the soil 
from erosion in addition to furnishing considerable food for livestock. 
In 1940 a No. 1 pasture at Hays yielded nearly 1,400 pounds per acre 
of grass but only 400 pounds per acre of weeds (Albertson and Weaver, 
1944a). A poorly managed pasture produced only 133 pounds of 
grass per acre but the weed crop was over 1 ton per acre. Farther 
west than Hays there were fewer good pastures, and in 1940 even the 
best of these yielded less than 200 pounds of grass but nearly 1,500 
pounds of weeds. 

In 1941 the best pastures at Hays increased in yield considerably but 
the better ones westward often increased tenfold or more. The poor 
pastures, however, failed to make significant gains except in the 
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production of weeds. It seemed evident that when a remnant of vege¬ 
tation remained at the close of drought, restoration of cover was 
extremely rapid and the yield for some time after restoration even 
exceeded that on the better pastures where the cover suffered less dur¬ 
ing drought. Possibly this result was due in part at least to a more 
vigorous new cover on a soil that had rested for a few years. 

In 19J6 a well-managed pasture at City, Kans., yielded 1,900 
pounds per acre but a nearby heavily grazed area produced only half 
this amount (pi. 4). Five areas near Collyer, Kans., were studied 
during the summer of 11*46 (Tomanek, 1948). These ranges differed 
mainly in the intensity of utilization during 15 years preceding the 
period of study. The ungrazed pasture produced approximately 
2,500 pounds per acre as compared to 4,000 pounds on a well-managed 
range and only 1,800 pounds on a heavily grazed area. These data 
indicate that heavy utilization reduces the yield by 50 percent and 
that gl azing too lightly also decreases production. 

A 5-year study on a short-grass pasture near Hays was initiated in 
1942 to simulate different intensities of grazing by clipping at dif¬ 
ferent heights and at different intervals. It was discovered in this 
study that approximately 50 percent of the grass could be left on 
the area and in 5 years the amount removed from these locations nearly 
equaled total production on the areas where all growth was harvested. 
Root development under these treatments also was significantly dif¬ 
ferent. Roots under nonuse and moderate use were nearly the same, 
but under heavy clipping the roots were not only finer and less in 
number per unit area but also their depth of penetration into the soil 
was significantly less. 

Life histories of important grasses of the Great Plains have been 
studied in order to know the best sources of grass seed for reseeding 
cultivated land (Riegel, 1941; Webb, 1941; Hopkins, 1941). It seemed 
wise to revegetate some 500 acres of cultivated land on the college 
farm, and while doing this, basic studies have been made on methods 
of seedbed preparation, methods of seeding, rate of growth, and yield 
(Riegel, 1940). 

In order to manage our rangeland properly, it seemed desirable to 
have more information on the time of the season when growth oc¬ 
curred. It was surprising to some to find that as much as 70 percent 
of the total grow th in one season occurred before July. 

Numerous studies indicate that cattle, for example, enjoy variety in 
their range diet just as human beings prefer variety in theirs. A 
closely cropped pasture of nearly pure buffalo grass is entirely too 
monotonous in appearance and in palatability tube of greatest value 
in beef production, Overutilization has been found to decrease the 
number of desirable species in a native range. 
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Dormant prairie forage is low in succulence and usually low in 
protein content; hence good rangeland should have at least some 
green herbage throughout the growing season. The chemical com¬ 
position of prairie grasses has been found to vary significantly 
especially in early spring as compared to lute falh 

It is well* perhaps, to bring this paper to a close by pointing out 
the fact that what has been done on the prairies at Hays and else¬ 
where may serve only ns a foundation for greater and mote detailed 
work. These investigations on the vegetation of the mixed prairie 
and high plains are most refreshing both to the college instructor and 
to the college students. An opportunity is provided to take the 
student to the prairie or, when this is impossible, the prairie is taken 
to the student through exhibits of one type or another. It is hoped 
by this means to bring together the great out-of-doors on the one 
hand and the student of nature on the other. 

The vegetation of the Great Plains, a vast area of reserve sunshine, 
of potential beefsteak, of exquisite beauty, has slowly come to us 
through past ages, and from what we know at the present time these 
prairies are best preserved through moderate use- The cover of vege¬ 
tation that is used to build and protect the soil approaches a maximum 
under mode nit e use. Also a maximum yield of first-class herbage 
is thus provided and, finally, there is preserved the beauty in the ever- 
changing panorama of flowers and color of foliage from one aspect 
to another as each season progresses. 

Nature, indeed, has designed in our prairies a most wonderful soil 
builder and soil protector. It is necessary, of course, to cultivate 
the most level portion for the production of wheat and other cereals. 
When cultivation is practiced, however, it should be done in such a 
manner that high productivity of the soil may be maintained. There 
are vast stretches of native prairie that have been put under culti¬ 
vation during recent years. Some cultivation has been practiced 
on areas of broken topography where erosion is likely to become 
serious in a few years. 

One of the major problems that is now confronting the farmer 
of the high plains is how best to reseed to native grass a portion of 
his land under cultivation. If an adequate supply of grass seed and 
seed of other plants can be maintained and if techniques of seedbed 
preparation and reseeding can be improved, it might be possible 
eventually to grow native grass in a long-time rotation. 

It should he the policy of all who live and work in the plains region 
to learn more of its proper use and, at the same time, how to preserve 
its beauty. We must have bread made from its wheat hut also wc 
should enjoy its beauty —for ‘hnan does not live by bread alone.” 
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FOOD SHORTAGES AND THE SEA 1 


By Daniei, Mnanui 

Director, The Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory 
Yale Univertiiy 


fWBh 1 pintfif] 

Since World War IX our attention lias been drawn in forcible man¬ 
ner to the problems created by a rapidly increasing population in a 
world of food shortages and diminishing natural resources. Such 
books as Osborn’s “Our Plundered Pbnet” arid Vogt’s “Road to Sur¬ 
vival 4 paint dramatic and frightening pictures. The press follows 
with alarmist statements about future depletion or speaks with undue 
optimism about anything that offers the slightest hope of alleviating 
critical conditions. Here the oceans come in for a large share of at¬ 
tention, especially with reference to supplying the ever-increasing 
need for protein. This is wholly natural; the oceans cover nearly 
three-quarters of the earth’s surface and recent technological ad* 
vanees have led to a number of eminently newsworthy “miracles 1 " of 
modern fishing, such as electronic aids, “atomic” trawls, electrophysio- 
logical fishing, the deep scattering layer, and detection of fishes by 
the noise they make. 

More fundamental than new techniques in fishing, however, is the 
problem of what food is to be taken from the sea—or, to put it another 
way, at what point can man most advantageously break into the sea’s 
cycle of lifei 

Tliis cycle c&n be said to begin with the vast assemblage of minute 
floating plants (pliptoplanton) and animals (zooplankton) which 
l*opu!ate the upper levels of the sea. The microscopic phytoplankton 
comprising more than 99 percent of all marine plants, creates organic 
matter from inorganic materials in the present of sunlight, by the 
process known m photosynthesis. No animals have this capacity; 
they must fee either on plants or on other animals that have first fed 
on plants. 

It has often been suggested that the sea’s cycle of life might be in¬ 
tern] pted right here; and if a way could be found for harvesting 
phytoplankton and zooplantkton for human consumption it might be 
comparable with the best agricultural practices. But without human 

1 K* yrlftted by ponnlsshra from Tb* YaJe Rail**, to!. 3ft, No, j, vprlof 1B5D. Copyright Yd* OfiWeniE y 
Tree a. 
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interference, these minute forms of life are eaten in fantastic quanti¬ 
ties bv other ocean dwellers, The zooplankton, for the most part, li^e 
by eating the phytoplankton. They may then sink to the bottom, 
where they provide food for shrimps, crabs, worms, moUnsks, and 
smaller invertebrate animals (which in turn may bo eaten by larger 
invertebrates or by bottom-living fishes like flounder and cod), or they 
may stay in the surface layers—-only to be eaten by such fishes as 
herring, menhaden, sardines, or mackerel, or, paradoxically enough, 
by the largest of all marine animals, the whalebone or baleen whales* 
The phytoplankton and zooplankton, the bottom invertebrates, the 
fishes, the whales—all eventually meet their fate* If they escape pre¬ 
dation, they die a natural death and release their inorganic matter 
for use once again in the continuous cycle of life in the ocean. 

Or these plankton, these bottom invertebrates (shrimps, oysters, 
clams), these fishes (herring or flounder ) f these whales, may be re¬ 
moved from the sea by man for his use. 

The question, then, is this: at what stage in the cycle is it best to 
take ts theharvest of the $ea 7T ? G. A. Riley, writing in the October 1G49 
Scientific American, directed attention to this problem in exemplary 
fashion: 

. « + the fishes hiuS other large auEmala In the sea represent the euti product 

of ft long u&d tximpliezued food chain. Through a series of prednUons, the tins 
tilts -of plant Life are transformed into successively bigger bundles of living mu¬ 
ter] AI. But all aloni? the way from plants to Cslies there SB a continual loss of 
organic matter. During Its growth to adulthood an anSmal eata many tisaea 
its pwn weight In fowl. Most of the organic material Sc consumes is broken 
down to supply energy for ita activity and life processes In generaU It follows 
that the total plant matter in the sea outweighs the animats that feed upon lt F 
and the herbivores In turn outweigh Che carnivores. Flab production Ls believed 
to he of the order of only one-touth of 1 percent of plant production. 

To put it another way, we can say that the average annual 
phytoplankton crop in well-known fishing areas is roughly 500 to 
1,000 times as great as the commercial catch of fishes; in short, if sn 
acre of sea bottom yields 50 pounds of fish a year, the phytoplankton 
production in the overlying waters in that period might be 25 - 5 G >000 
pound*. At a given time the phytoplankton crop might be only 
about four times the weight of the fishes, but the microscopic plants 
grow and multiply so fast that the production in the course of a year 
ia hundreds of times as much as the fish production* And if the 
animal phytoplankton crop is of this order of magnitude, the zoo¬ 
plankton crop—the next step in the chain—is perhaps 100 times the 
poundage of the commercial fish catch in the course of a yean Clearly 
then, by harvesting the fishes, which are at the end of the chain, we 
are working at the most inefficient level. 

Unfortunately, however, nothing can be done about it. There 
have been devices for the collection of plankton on a limited scale 
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PLATE X 



1 . ^fLing the catch bv specie# on ft srnnH southern. New Ungland dragger, l lir 
win; baskets hold I imshr-1; tht* catch is then iced and bam ted below decks. 
3 bushels to a 2 ML pound bam-]. The day's catch may be from ua little 101 
I barrel up to 50 barrels, depending on the season and aperies. 



2. The bag or cod end of a small trawl being hauled over the fide of a drugger 
nfler towing for an hour and a ImLF^ Note the variety of species. J 
strands of rojw art to prevent chafing as the cone-shaped net u dragged 

over the bottom. _ . _ . 

[All photographs were taken on Cap*. Ellery Thompson^ draper Elam <?r h out 
of giotdngtoELp Gonad (Pictures courtesy H, Gordon bwoct.: 
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fhrough the utilization of tidal energy, and by special processing this 
nutritious material might be made quite acceptable as human food. 
But the 1 1 itrresting of a plankton crop would require the continuous 
filtering of stupendous quantities of water and would demand such an 
enormous output of energy that any large-scale process of this sort 
is completely impractical—at least until atomic energy is turned to 
constructive rut her than destructive ends, a aid even then the problems 
would bo complex* Such harvesting still belongs in the realm of 
fantasy; to collect the plankton in water of average depth overlying 
only an acre of fishing bottom would require the filtration of perhaps 
50 million gallons of water through the finest sort of bolting cloth 
many times over in the course of a year. As Kiley puts it, ik By and 
large we must leave the plankton to the fishes. 1 " 

But though wo must leave the plankton, are the fishes necessarily 
the consumers to whom we must leave it? Are there perhaps, other 
organisms that might be harvested at a more efficient level in the food 
chain? Oysters, dams, mussels, and other mo Husain species feed 
directly oil microscopic plankton; hence there is leas loss of organic 
material than in the end product of a food chain which has involved 
a number of steps. On this account production is relatively efficient* 
But as a rule such animals are extremely slow-growing* and since 
they live in the shallow part of the ocean and are sedentary, they are 
readily accessible toman; therefore natural populations are likely to 
be fished out. 

For example, Connecticut oyster grounds showed a decline us early 
as the eighteenth century, and by 1B30 the supply had decreased to 
such an extent that oysters from Chesapeake Bay were imported in 
large quantities* In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
highly specialized business of oyster culture developed in Long Island 
Sound* Then the Chesapeake oyster began to show signs of serious 
depletion, and by 1D0D importation from the South had ceased. Ah 
G ordon Sweet points out in the Geographical Review (October 1941), 
oysters were now removed from the low-priced staple food Hass and 
the price rose to such an extent that they became a luxury. 

Present-day oyster farming in Long Island Sound is a difficult and 
skilled type of agriculture. Land under water is leased by an act 
of the Connecticut legislature* The beds must be protected from 
starfish, which open and feed on oysters by means still not fully un¬ 
derstood, and from small snails which riddle the shells with holes, 
and the oysters must be transplanted to different areas for optimal 
growth at different stages of their life history* After preparing 
clean beds of shells on which the baby free-swimming oyster larvae 
settle and become “spat/* during the summer, the oyster fanner trans¬ 
plants his growing crop at least three times in the next 4 years, 

G22Tfl8^5I-21 w . . 
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Sometime between the fifth and ninth year of life the oyster is ready 
for human consumption and the edible product is dredged once again 
and prepared for shipment. Small wonder, voider conditions of such 
a highly developed system of cultivation, that the oyster is a luxury 
item. Among recent developments in this industry are dredges based 
on a vacuum-cleaner principle, which can suck up as much as S,000 
bushels in a morning; this mechanism has enormously speeded the 
transplantation of oysters to different grounds, and obviously it pro¬ 
vides for far more efficient control of destructive pests. It is probable 
that there are still some molluscan sources which are untapped, and 
there is little doubt that the cultivation of oysters, clams, and other 
bivalves can be developed on a wider scale. But it is totally unreal¬ 
istic to look to these sources for any substantial alleviation of world¬ 
wide food shortages; the best that might, be expected would be limited 
developments in certain areas which might serve directly or indirectly 
to relieve critical conditions in minimal fashion. 

So we are left with the fact that the great bulk of our harvest of 
the sea must come from the animals at the end of the food chain— 
the fishes, which represent the most inefficient level of harvesting. 
1 hat is to say, they are "ineflicient ,? in terms of total organic produc¬ 
tion, although admittedly ^efficient 75 in terms of man’s ability to 
catch fish as compared with his ability to catch plankton. 

What„ then, can man do to increase the landings of fisheries on a 
world-wide scale! Arc these resources inexhaustible? For example, 
is the stock of herring! ike fishes, which constitutes a major item in the 
world’s fish production, being depleted to the danger point by the 
ever more intensive and efficient efforts of man? The world's annual 
landings at present amount to perhaps 20 million tons. Can we 
double those landings in a decade by exploiting the present stocks 
much more fully ? Can we also find new and untapped resources so 
that the world 3 production might be increased many times over—say, 
ten-, fifty- or a hundred-fold? How much will the expanding science 
of oceanography and the rapid strides in technology help us to increase 
the production of our fisheries? 

These questions are difficult to answer with any degree of accuracy. 
Sober thought and judgment ate needed lest the misconception that 
the ocean offers a panacea for food problems become widespread. 

Inference has been made earlier to the miraculous aids to modern 
fishing, some of which can be called electronic. About 20 years ago 
the conventional sounding lead and line gave way to the fathometer, 
a machine that measured the time required for sound waves sent out 
from the ship to reach bottom and return an echo to the ship. Given 
the speed of sound in water, it was possible to construct the instrument 
so that the depth of water was recorded on a dial, and measurements 
could be made continuously under full steam. In the early days of 
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fathometers on trawlers on the Banks, we would simply turn a switch 
and a light would Hash at short intervals opposite the appropriate 
depth on a dial reading from zero to a hundred fathoms. With such 
a mechanism the skipper could drag his net in a gully or depression 
where he had reason to think there were heavy concentrations of fishes. 

The fathometer underwent rapid improvement, and the utilization 
of supersonic frequencies made it a precision instrument so delicate 
that it could detect much more than absolute depth- Double echoes’* 
began to show up on occasion, one clearly from the bottom and the 
other from intervening layers at mid-depths or less. It became dear 
that the second reflection, or false bottom, could only arise ivom con¬ 
centrations of fishes or other organisms. In the herring fishery of 
the Pacific coast, schools of varying siae occur at mid-depths. 

In the old days the fisherman hud to depend on a combination of 
intuition, knowledge, and experience. When a herring seiner arrived 
in an area where there might be fish* it was common practice to let 
down a great length of piano wire with a weight attached; a skilled 
man could tell whether the concentration was light, medium, or heavy 
by the frequency of pings as the schooling fish hit the wire, and on 
Ids say-so was based the decision to set or not to set the ni t. Nowadays 
the echo-sounder performs the same function; it, too, can judge the 
size and concentration of the school by the intensity and depth of 
the recorded echo. Amazing hauls are made on occasion, as this story 
from The Pacific Fisherman for January 1950 shows: 

Something dose to a a all-time record for fi siuglc set of herring off the British 
Cdtimtile cotust was achieved by N&l&mi Bros, Fl-sherles^ Seiiter ftfeifem Ranprr* 
Nov. 2, with a 1 l:iu] of 1 .ISO ton a of flail. . . . (This) was made possible throngi] 
the practical application of electronics tc Ashing The ^reat $diooi of herriny 
was detected by CapB Hans StoHcn on his vesaeTs ecbo-sounder in weal her ao 
foggy that no sign i*f ll&h eouhl bo seen. Acting on Information provided by 
big flu Linder, be sot hla net bJind and made tlil« enormcmfl Catch* . . * W€*tem 
Girl, fbe flagship of the Nelson Bras. fleet, ws« clone by* „ * - The two boat a 
were [□. cons tunc radio telephone commuaLcatLou with each other while the opera¬ 
tion wa* heln^ completed. 

But the echo-sounder alone has not served to bring about a vast 
increase in the catch of Pacific herring. To be sure, it has replaced 
a more time-consuming method, it has made fishing more mechanical, 
and at times it has made possible the detection of herring that might 
otherwise have escaped the fishermen. But it lias not, singluhanded, 
brought about an increase in the catch of the order of magnitude that 
here concerns us. The fishermans accumulated knowledge, his gam¬ 
bling instinct, and other personal factors will not quickly be subordi¬ 
nated to mechanical aids of this sort. 

Another discovery resulting from the perfection of echo-sounditig 
devices is the “deep scattering layer," a new term in oceanogrnphy. 
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During and following the war, fatliograms in deep water in both the 
open Pacific and Atlantic have shown the presence of layers, of 
dubious constitution, that scattered the outgoing signal to varying 
degrees so that a false bottom appeared at levels down to several hun¬ 
dred fathoms. The nature of this scattering layer has been the subject 
of inquiry and controversy ever since it teas first detected. (See tbe 
discussion by K. S. Dietz in the Journal of Marine Research, November 
19-1S.) At first it was believed that some physical discontinuity in 
the water, such as a temperature change, might produce the effect, 
but the intensity of the scattered sound was often so great as to rule 
out a temperature change or other physical boundary. 

As tbe records became more abundant, and particularly after they 
were made continuously over a 24-hour cycle, it became apparent that 
the depth of the scattering layer differed during day and night. It 
sank during the daytime and came nearer the surface at night. Such 
a diurnal cycle immediately suggested that the cause of the scattering 
layer might be migrating marine organisms. Biologists have long 
known from laboriously collected net hauls that certain xooplanktouic 
forms, notably the shrimp and prawnlike types, react negatively to 
light (“exhibit negative phototropism’'). Accordingly, these organ¬ 
isms migrate toward the surface at night, presumably to feed on 
phytoplankton in upper layers, and then descend to deeper and darker 
water during the daytime. The extent of these daily vertical migra¬ 
tions is of the order of many hundreds of feet, thus corresponding 
well with the observed change in depth of tbe deep scattering layer. 
Some of these zooplankton are almost microscopic in size, although 
some, like the euphausid shrimps, are an inch or more in length. At 
first it was suggested that the majority of zooplankton were too small 
to scatter sound effectively; hence, tho actual scattcrcrs might be large 
schools of squid or fishes which follow and feed on the zooplankton, 
and which the biologist wiLh his clumsy and inefficient nets had not 
been able to catch. If this were so, the use of sonar gear to detect such 
schools in the open sea could open vast possibilities for the commer¬ 
cial fisherman. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of evidence now favors the view that the 
Scattcrers are mainly zooplankton. Recent experiments have shown 
that minute particles do scatter high-frequency sound, and therefore 
typical concentrations of even the small-sized zooplankton can account 
for the deep scattering layer. Certainly more than one kind of ani¬ 
mal is involved, and in some areas cuphausid shrimps appear to be 
the dominant element, but as yet tile re is no clear indication that 
squid or fishes are the principal scattcrcrs. At this stage it does not 
seem that the deep scattering layer is destined to be a "tool of great 
direct significance to the commercial fisheries. Recent calculations 
have shown that the living populations at dept! 13 where the scattering 
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layer occurs are only about one-tenth os great as those in the surface 
layers. Furthermore, ordinary echo-sounders are not sufficiently sen¬ 
sitive to distinguish between plankton and fishes, and the oscilloscope, 
which might reveal the constitution of the layer, could hardly be 
adapted for use on commercial vessels. All in all* the deeper waters 
ate not likely to contribute greatly to the world's fish landings; fisher¬ 
men will always get the bulk of their catch from the upper hundred 
fathoms, the layer in which at least 9G percent of the ocean’s living 
populations exist. 

During the war the underwater noises made by marine animals 
became a matter of great importance to those operating listening 
devices for the detection of surface vessels, submarines, or other enemy 
activity. The instruments were developed to a high degree of per¬ 
fection, but animal noises interfered with accurate interpretation to 
such an extent that investigations were carried on in the British Isles, 
America, and also Japan to identify particular sounds with the species 
that made them. A considerable body of literature on the subject is 
now available; indeed, certain investigators, instead of sending out 
the customary scientific reprints, produce actual recordings of their 
findings; only the other day there came to my desk a record (73 
revolutions per minute) of the underwater calls of Delphi ntipterwt 
hucaSj the white por|>oise^—a form of crepitation unrivaled in the 
annals of phonography. 

The underwater soundmakers are of many kinds, such as shrimps, 
all sorts of fishes, whales, and porpoises* The character of the sound 
is highly variable* and a recent United States Xavy publication on 
sonic fishes of the Pacific lists the types as follows: Breathing* click, 
croak, crunch, drum-tup, grow], grunt-groan, hum, rasp-grate-spit, 
squeak, toot-whistle, and whine-pipe. This same publication states 
lhat “subsurface listeners described unidentifiable contacts running 
the gamut of sound from mild beeping, clicking, creaking, harsh 
croaking, crackling, whistling, grunting, hammering, moaning and 
mewing, to the staccato tapping as of a stick rapidly and steadily 
drawn along a picket fence, of coal rolling down a metal chute, the 
dragging of heavy chains, fat frying in a pan, simulated propeller 
noises and the pings of echo ranging.'' It has been suggested that the 
identification and association of particular sounds with definite species 
might be of practical significance to the industry in detecting schools 
or concentrations of commercial fishes* There appears to be little 
justification for this optimistic view; it is not likely that the sounds 
made by fishes will be used by commercial fishermen to any greater 
advantage in the future than in the past. There is, however, some 
possibility that certain shrimps, which make a characteristic crack¬ 
ling noise, may be of utility In the commercial sponge industry. These 
shrimps live in the pores and channels of important sponges, some- 
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times in great abundance, and there is reason to believe that the shrimp 
crackle might be a useful tool in establishing the whereabouts and 
extent of sponge colonies. 

Bfew methods of catching fishes, new gear, always excite the imagi¬ 
nation and catch the public fancy + Since the war two inventions 
have at traded particular attention. One, a new Danish floating trawl, 
has been dubbed the “atomic trawl” because of the reports of its eflee¬ 
ts veness. Trawl nets are normally dragged along the sea floor to 
catch bottom-dwelling species; the problem is to catch those forms 
that exist in large numbers near the bottom but above the vertical 
limit of the relatively flat cone-shaped net. The Danes arc said to 
have developed a method of making a trawl work some distance above 
the bottom and to have made enormous cat dies thereby. Two boats 
work some 300 feet Apart and the gear is manipulated by a system 
of floats and balances and by slackening and tightening the towing 
ropes and wires. Published descriptions are complex and not encour- 
aging to those who might like to experiment. It is probable that the 
gear is effective in limited areas and under special conditions; the 
Danes have always excelled in net construction and gear handling. 
But the “atomic trawl' 1 will not revolutionize the industry, nor will 
it be a gear which will bring about a great increase in the world’s 
catch of fish. 

The other invention, developed in Germany by Dr. Konrad JEreut- 
fter since the war, has been given the spectacular name “ elect rophysl¬ 
ot ogieal fishing. Previous experiments had shown that fishes arc 
responsive to the polarity of electric fields, and when two electrodes 
arc pi need in the water, with a varying positive voltage on one, the 
fishes are forced in that direction. Kreutzer has carried on experi¬ 
ments in Bake Constance and, on a small scale, in salt water; he 
reports great success and hopes to obtain a patent ou tile electrode 
arrangement and on the pulse shape and rate, the pulse form being 
critical to the success of the whole endeavor. Last summer (1940) be 
was seeking funds to equip an experimental boat in order to attempt to 
apply his method to the trawling industry. The anode would be in¬ 
corporated in the net and the cathode kept near the boat. He has 
not published quantitative results of his experiments to date and is 
not willing to reveal all details until lie has obtained patents. 

However, his accounts are highly enthusiastic and an American 
Consulate report from Bremerhaven states, “IErentier's invention, if 
successful, will revolutionize commercial fishing.” The principle 
would be applicable not only to the trawl fishery, but to other types 
of gear, and the inventor believes it would be especially adaptable 
to the capture of large forms such as sharks, tuna, and whales. Krent- 
zer himself giants that practical experimentation with electric fishing 
at sea will unquestionably pose many technical difficulties. For el- 
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ample, the fishes will react differently according to their size, and 
the problem of varying the voltage effectively may prove an obstacle, 
although Kreutzer discuses this feature only in terms of the conser¬ 
vation of small fishes which are destroyed in normal trawling oper¬ 
ations. Also, in his account, the gear. as applied to a special trawl, 
sounds unwieldy and highly impractical for operation at sea. More 
fishing gear has been designed on land and failed in practice than 
any skipper cares to think about. Electrophysiological fishing remains 
to be demonstrated as a means of increasing the commercial catch, and 
it must still be regarded with more than a little skepticism. 

In short, it is not probable that inventions, new techniques, or 
modifications of existing gear will immediately bring alwut such a 
huge increase in the world’s annual landings of fishes as to make 
notable contribution to the need fur protein. The increase in human 
population appears to be outstripping the ability of science to pro¬ 
duce by new inventions the requisite food—at least food from the sea. 

The expansion of present fisheries and the development of new ones 
bold more promise in this regard. For example, the Japanese tuna 
fisheries in the prewar period were of vast extent; in all probability 
their precise magnitude will never be known. At present the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service has embarked on an extensive study 
of the biology of the Pacific tunas and a survey of the potentialities 
of this resource. The area involved is so huge and the problems so 
complex that results arc bound to be slow. However, it is certain that 
expansion of our tuna fisheries, not alone in the Pacific but elsewhere, 
will follow in time. Here again the degree of optimism in terms of 
increasing the world’s supply of protein should be restrained. Tuna 
is costly to produce, and therefore it is not the sort of food that can 
play a large role in raising the standard of human diet in, let us say, 
southeast Asia, Other fisheries—notably those devoted to the her¬ 
ring and cod families, will unquestionably expand and develop in new 
areas. 

The biological productivity of the ocean is incredibly high in cer¬ 
tain localities, such as the west coasts of Africa and South America; 
the pattern of current in both places causes up welling from the bot¬ 
tom resulting in a rich supply of fertilizing nutrients for use by the 
phytoplankton. Thus the quantities of fish off Peru, where the Hum¬ 
boldt Current exerts its influence, are phenomenal; the cormorants 
on the three small Chincha Islands (once famous for their guano 
deposits) have been estimated to consume each year a weight of 
anchovylike fish equivalent to one-quarter of the entire United States 
catch of all species. These areas n re notably un derc xplo i ted by man; 
surely our fisheries will in time exploit them to a much greater degree. 
How can it be otherwise with Diesel and gasoline engines replacing 
steam and sail, with a vastly increased cruising radius, radiotde- 
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phone communication, quick-freezing, radar, and other technological 
advances ? But the extent of exploitation will depend on economic, 
marketing, and other factors, and it is not likely that these expansions 
will raise the worlds fisheries’prod action by two or three times within 
the next decade. 

Curiously enough, the development of an ancient practice, fish farm¬ 
ing, holds greatest promise for supplying protein in areas where it is 
most needed and where nutrition is notably below minimal standards, 
This sort of fish culture, involving the construction of special ponds 
(either fiesh-water nr salt) in which all the operations of animal 
husbandry arc practiced, has existed for centuries in China and India, 
as Hick ling relates in Nature, for May 15,1048, The ponds are shal¬ 
low, roughly 5 to 5 feet in depth, and range in size from less than 
an acre to 15 acres or more. Frequently they are used for agricultural 
us well ns fish crops—rice, water chestnut, watercress, and arrowhead 
for human consumption; water lilies and water hyacinth for pig food. 
These plant and animal crops may alternate—paddy from February 
to June and fish from July to January—or they may be simultaneous. 
The ponds are often operated concurrently with vegetable gardens 
and the raising of pigs and ducks; they are fertilized both naturally 
and by the application of farmyard manure and compost, resulting 
in rich growths of plankton and lienee tremendous, production at the 
lower levels of the food chain. As Hickling points out, these fish 
ponds fit in well with a system of peasant small-holding. In some 
localities the production of fish runs as high as 4,000 pounds per acre 
annually; contrast that figure with the annual production of 50 
pounds per acre from the sea bottom referred to earlier. 

The significance of fish farming is by no means as widely under¬ 
stood as it should he. Although the farming of milkfisb, carp, mullet, 
gourami, it la pi a, and other species colls for special knowledge, some¬ 
times involving immensely skillful techniques, there is no reason why 
it should not be practiced more widely and introduced into other areas 
where it could be developed on a high scale. Production is cheap and 
yields are high; many areas where human nutrition levels are low are 
suitable for fish farming (protein shortage is the bane of many tropi¬ 
cal populations), and with modern means of transportation the intro¬ 
duction of foreign species is now possible as never before. 

Fish farming can be expected to boost the world’s production of fish 
in considerable amounts and to relieve dietary deficiencies in critical 
areas to no small degree. Expansion of this time-honored practice 
may yield more than all the atomic nets, electric fishing, electronic 
aids, and other technological advances put together. This is not to 
imply that fertilization of large tracts of the ocean by human agencies 
holds any promise. During the war experiments in Scottish lochs 
produced greatly increased growth rates in flatfish. Widespread and 
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unfortunate publicity resulted in tin popular misconception that im¬ 
portant sea-fishing areas could be similarly treated with comparable 
results. Thia is not so; the rnaguitude of such an unclertakmgrenders 
it utterly implausible. 

Another source of encouragement is to be found in the much Culler 
utilization of marine products in the last two decades. In some 
fisheries close to half the fishes caught, many of them killed in the 
process, were discarded as inedible or nonmarket able during World 
War II, But we are making rapid advances in tins field. New 
species, heretofore unknown to the housewife, arc attractively pack¬ 
aged. Others, until recently unsought, are taken for the vitamin A 
in their livers. Still others, not readily marketed, are turned to fish 
meal for domestic animals. Tims there has developed in the past 
year a “trash 17 fishery of no small proportions on the North Atlantic 
coast; nonmarketahle species, previously discarded as useless, have 
been landed in quantity for the purpose. That is why tire Bingham 
Oceanographic Laboratory has paid particular attention to such 
species as the small skate in southern New England waters. Not 
marketable directly for human consumption because of its small size 
and sharp spines (although its larger counterparts are widely eaten, 
particularly in Europe), the small skate is now being caught in great 
numbers for use in the fish-meal industry'. We need to know how 
the supply will stand up under intensive fishing, and how its large- 
scale removal will affect marketable fishes which compete for the 
same food in the same area. There is reason to believe that catching 
such skates will benefit other bottom species, such as flounder, which 
eat the same small animals. 

At least 60 percent of the fisheries’ products throughout the world 
are inedible, nonabsorbable, or otherwise unfit for human consumption, 
but we are learning how to utilize what heretofore has been almost 
pure waste. These scrap products are useful. Herring scales have 
recently been worth more to the commercial fisherman than the her¬ 
ring itself—for use in certain “gun-metal" and other paints so com¬ 
mon on automobiles. Other byproducts in filleting are used for 
fish meal or for oil. Some whole fishes are ground up for cat and 
dog food. No longer do we discard with abandon, and the far more 
efficient utilization of these resources augurs well for the future. 

In the final analysis, however, we must maintain the most, cautious 
optimism about the resources of the sea ns a means of alleviating 
world food shortages. Particular areas and populations can increase 
their fish production and relievo local protein deficiencies. Our total 
landings can and will go far above the present catch by using new 
gear and by exploiting oceanic resources to the full, and we shall learn 
how to make the most complete use of what we take. But it is un¬ 
realistic to think that the ocean is likely to supply a large proportion 
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of the food required for the world. Let me put it bluntly. Using 
figures from the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Con¬ 
servation and Utilization of Resources this past, summer (1949), and 
taking into account the present rate of increase of the human popu¬ 
lation, if we should double the world's landings of fisheries' products 
in tlie present decade—almost beyond the realm of possibility—the 
ocean would still contribute less than 3 percent to the supply of protein 
required for the world in I960. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This article is a general discussion of most of the economic uses of 
lichens. A more detailed account, including the biology- of lichens, 
was published by the present author (IS ) 2 in 1944, of which this 
treatment is a revision of the economic uses only. Neither of these 
papers is complete but merely an attempt to bring together some of 
tlie information regarding utilisation of lichens, and a working bib¬ 
liography for those who hare little familiarity with lichenology + None 
of tliis material is available in text form; most general tests mention 
lichens in the most perfunctory manner, citing references only from 
older texts which give little credit to modern studies. 

Though other branches of the botanical sciences have received con¬ 
siderable impetus from the activities of research in recent years, little 
of this force has carried over into the science of lichenology, which 
is not a popular study. It is reserved to a few specialists throughout 
the world whose studies are largely in the realm of lichen taxonomy, 
geography, and ecology. To the few who have investigated the chem¬ 
ical and physical as well as physiological structure of lichens, all li¬ 
chen ologists owe much for the stimulation they have given to the 
science. Among these recent contributions attention should be di¬ 
rected especially to that of Quispel (14) < 

BIOLOGY OF LICHENS 

Lichens can be distinguished by their habit of growth as crust use, 
fruticose, or foliose. The first form is the simplest, growing on bark, 
wood, rocks, or soil 5 the other two forms are more intricate, either 
erect and branched or flat and leaJJike, generally with a dorsal and 
ventral surface, although some forms are pendent and cylindrical, 

1 Reprinted by fOT-Enbdifln from Economic Botany* vol, ?, No* I + 1W@. ^'Ith revision! by 
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These plants are widely distributed from the Arctic to the Tropics, 
consisting’ of thousands of species and innumerable varieties and 
forms. They have one feature in common that distinguishes them 
from all other plants. Each of them consists of two different and 
separate entities living together in such a balanced relationship that 
they not only form a successful organism but are able to reproduce 
the unit. One component is a fungus, usually an ascomycete but in 
a few cases a basidiomycete, whose intertwining, compact hyphae give 
form to the thalhis. The other component consists of a species of 
green or blue-green algae enmeshed between the Uyphal strands of 
the fungus. In this combi nation, each component is able to extend 
its activities into habitats that would be inimical to it as an independ¬ 
ent organism. Together they form a particular species of lichen 
with specific morphologic, taxonomic, ecologies and sometimes physio¬ 
logic characteristics, the fungal part growing by extension of its 
hyphae, the algal cells by division. 

This intimate relation of fungus and algae is a physiological union 
usually regarded as one of symbiosis, i. e,, of mutual benefit to each 
component, the fungal element deriving food from the green alga, and 
the alga benefiting by having its moisture and mineral nutrition 
maintained through the water absorption and water retention charac¬ 
teristics of the fungus. The presence of fungal hailstorm, however, 
and the penetration of hyphae into the algae have been cited as evi¬ 
dence that this relationship is merely another case of parasitism. 
Furthermore, the algae are commonly found freely growing in nature; 
lichenized fungi are not known to survive independently. 

As a taxonomic group lichens are open to fair and persistent criti¬ 
cism. The International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature (art. 64> 
definitely rejects any taxonomic group derived “from two or more 
discordant elements.” This should legally dissolve the biological 
union traditionally accepted as the class Lichenes. The dominant 
element of the union is the fungus, and through it the union is able to 
perpetuate the unit; the sexual reproductive elements are fungal, re¬ 
sulting in the development of typical apothecia or pcrithecia in which 
are developed spores. In the process of thinking about and describ¬ 
ing the unit, the fungal characteristics arc usually uppermost. The 
inevitable result has been that many mycologists have segregated the 
various groups among those fungi that appear to have a close relation¬ 
ship. 

However, the tlmllns is a specialized type of structure, and the 
fungus-alga relationship makes possible specialized functional rela- 
t ionsh i ps peculi ar on ly to l i chens. They may be conven ient ly t re at ed 
as a homogeneous group, for they have their own literature and spe¬ 
cialists who concentrate their studies on them. 
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The fungal components of lichens reproduce sexually by means of 
ascosporca, or basidiospores, depending on tbe type of fungus-sym¬ 
biont present. When these spores germ inatc. however, growth c» n not 
continue unless the resulting byphae come in contact with the algal 
Associate in the lichen species* A commoner method of propagation* 
and perhaps the more successful, is asexual. This may be merely by 
broken pieces of the thallus body being blown or carried elsewhere, or 
by detachment of a minute mass of byphae enclosing algal cells from 
specialized structures known as sored in; this secondary method of 
reproduction is not found in all species of lichens. Lichens have been 
synthesized in a few cases by bringing together the two component 
parts. 

Lichens are often mistaken for mosses, but the term “mosses” is 
popularly used to include many unrelated plants. Certain species 
of the lichen genus Cladonia are known as reindeer moss notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they lack stem and leaves so characteristic of 
true mosses. Irish moss is an alga {Chondrus cripu-s) of shallow 
coastal waters. The Spanish moss of the interior wooded valleys of 
California is a lichen, Ravudina reticulata. The same name is more 
commonly associated in the southern States with an epiphytic plant 
growing on trees, wires, and roofs of houses. It possesses leaves, 
stem, true roots, and flowers. This flowering plant {Tillcndsia 
usneeidet) is a member of the pineapple family. Characters of a very 
general nature might be used to differentiate the various groups: 

A. Plants reproducing by flowern nnd seeds---- FhaNihogams 

(Seed-bearing plants) 

A A. F touts locking flower^ and seeds, reproducing by spores—_ Cryptogams 

(Ntfti-svGd-bcarTng ptonut^ 

B. Plants with stem and leaves—---- Tktr mqs££s 

BB. Plants without stem and leaves. 

C T Plants normally found Immersed Lel water, commonly bright 
green, brown, red, or yellow green r either attached or free 

floating-_, ,, _.,_ Aquatic aiqii 

CC + Plants normally not immersed In water, gray or bright 
^ilered but rarely bright green unless oicdistened, found 
on soil, rocks, wood, or bark-, -— Leches® 

LICHEES AS POOD FOR INVERTEBRATES 

Certain studies {19) concerning invertebrates known to feed partly 
or wholly on lichens include the feeding habits of mites, caterpillars, 
earwigs, black termites, snails, and slugs. Invertebrates apparently 
feed on all but the most gelatinous lichens which have almost complete 
immunity because of their slimy covering. Dry, hard lichens are 
rarely attacked, although it has been noted that two species of snail 
graze on the endolithic lichens Verrucaria and ProtoMantenia, mainly 
on the thalli and the apotheeia. Excrement from these snails cou- 
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tained fragments of calcium carbonate and green algal cells, while 
the hyphae and dead algal cells were apparently digested. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that snails will feed on potatoes covered with 
cetraric, rhizoearpic, and pinastrinic acids, poisonous to other ani¬ 
mals, but will not feed on vulpinic acid, which is recognized as poison¬ 
ous to vertebrates. Bitter-tasting lichens, treated by a soda method 
to extract the acids, were acceptable in preference to fresh untreated 
but moistened lichens. This is of interest, since there is a widely cur¬ 
rent assumption that lichens are remarkably well protected against 
attacks from animals by reason of these acids. 

Free-living algae are the preferred foods of invertebrates, in most 
cases, but when not obtainable, the gonidia, i. e., the algal layers in the 
lichen thallus, are taken. Some lichens are normally scarred from 
snail feeding; Umbiluaxria mnmmtiiata. common to the eastern United 
States, is frequently seen with the dorsal surface marred. Hu4 (13)' 
presented the opinion that the abundance of lichens in Arctic regions 
results from the comparative absence there of snails and Insects. 
Not a few “new” species of lichens have been the result of insect and 
snail ravages, further modified by plant regeneration. 

LICHENS USED AS FODDER 

Nongrassy ranges .—This subtitle refers specifically to range lands 
which are composed primarily of lichens or which are used at definite 
times of the year for grazing because of the lichen vegetation. Such 
areas are rarely entirely free of sedges, grasses, herbaceous plants, low 
bushes, and sphagnum bogs. When this type of vegetation is at its 
best in spring and summer, it has little value as nongrassy range land. 
These areas lie north of the tree line and above timber line but may 
extend well down into the timber along mountainsides. They are 
best developed in sub-Arctic regions but may extend into the temper¬ 
ate zones. They cover those parts of Greenland which are ice-free 
and still have sufficient moisture for plant growth, Iceland, northern 
Scandinavia. Siberia, Alaska, the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
Labrador, and the archipelago of the Arctic Sea. As a whole, the 
thou sands of square miles composing this area furnish nongrassy 
range feed in the winter for wood buffalo, musk ox. caribou, and other 
wild herbivores, nnd for domesticated reindeer, as well as a grassy 
range feed at nil other times. It is not to be assumed from this state¬ 
ment that all these wild species of animals are entirely dependent on 
lichen forage for winter grazing. Actually, too little is known of 
their food preferences to permit a definite statement. 

In the Antarctic regions, though lichens are the predominant plants, 
they are not so richly developed as in the Arctic. Owing to absence 
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of herbivores in this area, further discussion of it will be omitted. 
The extreme southern part of South America, lierra del h ucjjO) mul 
lower Patagonia might also be included in this classification. San- 
tesson of Uppsala, Sweden, has related to the author that when he was 
botanizing in the Argentine during the late war, he was approached 
by government officials requesting advice on the practicability of^im- 
porting reindeer into those regions for the use of the natives, San* 
tessoms opinion, based on his thorough knowledge of lichen species 
and of reindeer culture, indicated that the South American lichen 
species of the urea under consideration, although probably acceptable 
to reindeer, were not abundant enough to sustain them. A news re¬ 
port of October 20, 1947, however, stated that 20 reindeer had been 
imported into Argentina for stocking the Tieira del Fuego area. 
These were to provide food, clothing, and transportation to the 3,513 
inhabitants of the archipelago, and were part of the Plan Quiquenal 
“which will make Tierro del Fuego a magnideent exponent of social 
and economic progress - - . 

In tiia development of tiie reindeer industry in Avista, Eskimos were 
used as herdsmen* and proved skillful in handling the herds. But stiff 
competition from other branches of commercial animal husbandry and 
the inimical attitude of allied companies restricted the normal outlets 
for reindeer products. Finally the United States Government, and 
later the Canadian Government, were called upon to assist, the Eski¬ 
mos in developing their own herds, ns a means of establishing a more 
stable source of food and clothing. This venture proved less success¬ 
ful than anticipated, owing largely to the unwillingness of the settled 
villagers to take up the nomadic life demanded by reindeer herding. 
With the communal herds restricted to the proximity of the villages, 
overgrazing, especially of winter lichen pastures, resulted. The seri¬ 
ousness of this problem was brought out in a report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture as early as 1029, when the reindeer 
herds were on the decrease. 

The American caribou mid the Old World reindeer have similar 
habits, feeding on lichens in snow-free areas or pawing away the 
snow cover to obtain better grazing. In summer they migrate to the 
highlands or close to the coast, partly to avoid insect pests and partly 
to feed in fresh pastures. The constant, natural rotation of caribou 
during the winter period throughout their range, and migration dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer from the lowlands to the highlands, 
prevent overgrazing in any one part of the available range. In U&P’ 
land, where reindeer culture has developed tlirougli centuries, follow¬ 
ing the migration of herds from lowlands to highlands, with contlnii 
movement throughout the critical winter period, is a natmal part o 
the existence of the herd owners. The increase of northern European 
reindeer populations has resulted in the development of local restnc- 
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tions and international laws for tlie control of herds crossing the Nor¬ 
wegian, Swedish, and Finnish boundaries. It has also encouraged the 
study of the utilization of northern pastures, die vegetatiotial cover, 
and the study of lichens which arc primarily winter feed but are taken 
at all times of the year by reindeer. 

Lapp culture is primarily a reindeer culture, so specialized in its 
application that die Lapps have derived their own Lapponian terms 
for varying types of reindeer grazing lands and lichen species wliich 
they differentiute sharply, no mean feat in itself. The living prob¬ 
lems of present-day Lapps arise mainly from the fact that some of 
them have given up their nomadic habits and hence their main source 
of revenue, reindeer herds. The Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish 
Governments are conscious of their responsibilities toward these peo¬ 
ple and of the importance of helping them maintain their culture, 
and So they encourage Heheeulogists to make studies and surveys of 
die lichen flora in those countries. 

Reindeer have a market value of from 200 to 300 Swedish kroner 
(3.60 Sw. kr.=§l, August 1047), and it is not unusual for a Lapp to 
possess several thousand animals ; such a person can hardly be con¬ 
sidered indigent. Reindeer meat is unrationed and is served through¬ 
out Fennoscandia. The hide is used for leather goods and, with the 
hair, is manufactured into footwear and a high-quality sleeping bag. 
During the war German troops stationed in Finmarken slaughtered 
reindeer indiscriminately for meat and hides. 

Reindeer culture is not peculiar to the Lapps but prevails also among 
other nomadic tribes inhabiting lands bordering the Arctic Sea from 
Murmansk across and down into Siberia. This is partly indicated in 
a study (8) on the chemistry of under-snow fodder for winter pastures 
of reindeer in the U. S. S. R, The United States Government and the 
Canadian Government have embarked upon a program of wholesale 
importation of reindeer into northern areas without consulting or 
encouraging lichenological studies or surveys as a basis for selecting 
nongrassy range lands for the highest relative pasture capacity. 

"With an increase of both native and white populations in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic areas, the demands upon food, particularly meat, are 
increased beyond the normal available supply of wild gome. This 
necessitates a more realistic evaluation of the proper and normal 
utilization of uncultivated plants of the northern submarginal pas¬ 
tures. Agriculture, for many reasons, is limited, even for the raising 
of fodder; the expense of maintaining and caring for domestic herds 
of animals under rigorous summer and winter conditions is apparent. 
The availability of large, self-sustaining herds, inured to Arctic 
weather, requiring a minimum of care, hut providing not only the 
essentials of food and clothing but transportation if needed, would 
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contribute stability to an economy sustained by an expensive, tenuous, 
supply line that is easily upset by the contingencies of military 
priori ties. 

The most useful species for grazing are the so-called reindeer lichens, 
Cladoma rangiferma Web-, CL alpes&ru Ksbenh., and CL sylvat&a 
Hoffm., though lhe last is sometimes said to bo refused by reindeer. 
Probably others, c, g,, species of Ce£rari& t Stereomuton^ and Aleeteria, 
are accidentally or preferably taken, since they are found growing 
with the former. The Cladoniaceae arc tbe most important, for they 
grow in carpet like masses to a height of G inches. Their dependence 
on the substratum is not clearly recognized, since they grow almost 
equally well on all available areas, especially after fire, competing with 
and preventing the development of certain seedlings. They may be 
covered for long periods by snow, but the animals that are accustomed 
to feed on them are capable of finding them under snow cover. The 
use of lichens as accessory fodder has always received attention in 
northern Europe in times of forage (wild or cultivated hay, graiu ? 
etc,) scarcity, and in some regions the plants are regularly used for 
this purpose* 

Lynge (13) presents his own and other investigations concerning 
the food value, harvesting methods, and growing habits of lichens in 
relation to the feeding habits of reindeer and cattle. He states that 
in 1916 the large lichen Helds of Finmarken maintained 100,000 head 
of reindeer, resulting in a serious overgrazing problem, Smaller Helds 
in other Norwegian provinces supported £0,000 of these animals. To 
remedy these conditions, regulations prohibiting reindeer pasturing 
were put into effect where necessary tin til good growth wras reestab¬ 
lished. Under conditions of unrestricted grazing, lichen vegetation 
may be seriously altered, while mere trampling by large herds in small 
areas will destroy these plants. Under such a situation fields of Cl, 
olp&strii may be invaded by less desirable Stcreocaulon paschal^ Fr., 
which produces full-grown thalli in 5 to 6 years after which Cl* 
alpestris again becomes dominant. 

In Lynges account there is a list of Lapponian lichen terms indic¬ 
ative of some of the peculiarities connected with reindeer husbandry. 
The Lapps differentiate between lichens and mosses, since reindeer 
never feed on the latter, “JaegeF refers to field lichens on which 
reindeer fatten; Kiadiur occurs on stones and trees and are eaten if 
no other food is available; “Lappo* are the beard forms growing on 
trees for which the animals have great fondness. The Swedish Gov¬ 
ernment permits the Lapps to cut down birches in winter emergencies 
to enable tbe reindeer to get at this type of feed. The herders also 
recognize the pasture cycle after fire with its successive lichen forma¬ 
tions* Eeindeer feed on the younger parts or tips of the plants* 

&£27GS—61—46 
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The relative abundance of these economic lichens would be best 
stated as “generally common,” for solid areas of any one species is 
the exception rather than the rule, Cetraria i&landica Ach. in average 
areas yields about 700 kilo of air-dried “moss” per square kilometer. 
CL alpestrls gives higher yields, and selected ureas in northern Sfor- 
wav have produced 1*400 to 1*500 kilo per 1,000 square meters* 

Harvesting is performed by hand or hand implements; this is for 
the use of domestic animals only, for even the Lapps keep goats or 
a cow in addition to their reindeer. Among the Lapps the work is 
performed by the women and by hand* a method considered conserv¬ 
ing and cheap, since only a quarter of the quantity growing is thus 
garnered* leaving enough for regeneration. The Korwegian method, 
using Takes with 15-centimeter teeth, takes up to two-thirds of the 
amount available. Sticks are shaken out* and the adhering soil may 
be separated by water. Dry “moss” is brittle and to avoid large losses 
is most economically harvested when having a water content of 40 to 70 
percent by weight. As the plant is gathered it is piled into small heaps 
(49 to 50 centimeters high) with a branch of birch in the center for ti 
handle. These small heaps are brought together to form large bundles. 
They are moved around in the field on sonny days when the water 
content may go down from GO to 30 percent* and are then placed in 
straw-covered shelters. In winter they are taken to a drying house 
in sledge loads of from 300 to GOO kilos. The crop may be further 
dried in a warm ventilated room and stored when the water content has 
gone down to 14 percent of the dried weight. Hand presses are un¬ 
popular because of their cost and weight. Transportation costs for 
this type of forage is considered expensive* and the forage is never 
transported far. 

One cause for occasional friction between the Lapps and the Scandi¬ 
navians in these northern areas is the more thorough harvesting 
methods of the latter which have caused the Lapps to complain of 
loss of grazing areas, Reindeer crop the lichen close but leave enough 
of the thalluB for future growth and the possibility that the area can 
be pastured again within 4 yearn Hand harvesting or implement har¬ 
vest ing uproots the lichen thallus, and it may take ten or more years 
for regeneration and growth* This situation has been alleviated by 
regulations imposed by the local governments* Lichens on trees may 
bo scraped away and gathered in sacks by non-Lapps, 

A farmer having 10 cows and some sheep and gouts uses yearly 60 
sledge loads of lichens for his stock* This implies a need of 4*300 
to 18,000 square meters of well-covered lichen fields per year* Since 
these plants may require up to 30 years to regenerate a marketable 
stand, a farmer must have access to 150,000 to 560,000 square meters 
of land. This land must be preferably mountain or heath land* since 
forest areas contain objectionable pine needles and sticks. However* 
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few fanners give so much lichen fodder to their cattle* actual amounts 
depending on the quantity of glass available. In (i mo§S' ] districts 
three to five sledge loads are collected per cow. It is possible for one 
man to gather from 50 to 100 kilos by hand per day or with imple¬ 
ments to increase this up to 300 to 400 kilos per day. Even in older 
times it was difficult to get laborers for gathering lichen fodder* owing 
to the small pay, and it was necessary for the State to intervene. 
School classes were encouraged to collect, receiving 3 ore per kilo per 
student and 1 ore per kilo for the teacher (4). 

As an additional food for domestic animals* especially swine, 
lichens are of value* and Lyngc recommends greater use of svhsambse 
(swine-moss) for these animals. Jacob] (IS) found that young pigs 
thrived better on a combination of reindeer moss and ordinary feed 
than with the latter alone. He also satisfactorily fed rabbits and 
hares with Evernla pnmastH A eh. after extracting the acids. Ice- 
landers feed Uetmria i&latodira to their cattle, pigs* and ponies. It 
lias also been reported good for oxers, while the richness of the milk 
of the gniiil! cows of northern Scandinavia Is attributed to this food. 
An early traveler relates that during a period of famine in FinmarketL 
the farmers preferred to feed Cetrorlo tslandha to their cattle than to 
use the lichen themselves for fond and risk the loss of their cattle. 
Cows were given 10 kilos, horses 6 to 8 kilos, swine 2 to 3 kilos, and 
sheep and goats 1 to 9 kilos daily (4). 

Nutritional studies .—The nutritive value of these nongrassy range 
feeds apparently lies in their high Hehenin (lichen starch) content. 

(13) worked out a comparison of the sugar content of lichens 
with that of potatoes and found that for Cetraria islandim the pro¬ 
portion was 1 of potatoes to 3.35 of lichen; for CL ranrjifenn& 7 1:2.5. 
The former has been found to yield 61 percent carbohydrates and 
other products of its hemioeliuloses. The bitter principle, due to the 
presence of lichen acids in even the mildest of these plants, can be 
removed in order to make the fodder more palatable to domestic 
animals. This is done by soaking them in water for 24 hours or by 
addition of potassium carbonate to the water for quicker action. 
Boiling with lye, after which the lichens ai^e thoroughly rinsed with 
water* is the usual method of preparing the plant for human or animal 
consumption. Sometimes the lichens are mixed with hot. water and 
straw or meal, and salted before being fed to cuttle; the proportion 
of meal and salt is gradually reduced until the cattle become accus¬ 
tomed to the lichen alone. One kilo of CL rangiferina (15 to 18 
percent water content) is considered to be equal to one-third poor 
fodder or early grass. By analysis this lichen is found to contain 
l to 5 percent proteins, the rest carbohydrates and little or no 
albumen (4). 
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Russian investigations of the under-snow fodder from winter pas¬ 
tures at the Saranpaul State Reindeer Farm indicate that wi nter herb¬ 
age is rich in crude fats and in nitrogen-free extracts, and that the 
content of fiber and hemicdlulose ia higher in winter than in summer 
herbage, Chemical study of winter and summer lichen herbage 
showed a higher protein than fat content, particularly in AUctorm 
jubatta Ach. (7.77 percent ) and UmbUicaria pewylvtmica (0.27 per¬ 
cent) which varied with the season (4). 

Use of lichen fodder in Europe goes back into antiquity, as indicated 
by prehistoric remains found near Lake Constance in Switzerland (19)* 

LICHENS USED AS FOOD BY MAN 

Sistcry ,—From the earliest times the food of man has included 
lichens, sometimes as a delicacy, but mere often as a last resort in the 
face of starvation. Their commercial importance as food for man, 
however, has decreased, though Hanstien, chief lecturer in the Agri¬ 
cultural School at A as, Norway, long ago prophesied that lichens are 
destined to become the great popular food for the masses because of 
their cheapness and nutritive value. The use of lichens for human 
food has been revived at times, and they were recommended in Sweden 
as substitute food in 1826,1S41, and 1863 after bad frosts and droughts 
had affected regular crops. In general, the bitter principle in these 
plants gives them an unpleasant flavor and unless removed exerts 
an irritating effect upon the digestive tract of man, causing in¬ 
flammation. 

Cetrarta ukmdica probably rates first, as lichen food for humans. 
It is gathered commercially in the Scandinavian countries and in 
Iceland and sold on the market as “Iceland moss. 11, Schneider says 
of this “moss 1 *; “Inhabitants of Iceland, Norway and Sweden mix this 
with various cereals and mashed potatoes from which an uncommonly 
healthful bread was prepared.” Lyng* (13) quotes a tradition “that 
there was no starvation at Modun in 1812 as long as there was brod- 
mose (bread-moss) left in the forest.” Icelanders made the most of 
lichens as food for humans, collecting great masses of this plant yearly. 
Two barrels of clean lichens pressed down gave the equivalent of one 
barrel of the usual grain meal. From this flour they made bread, 
gruel, porridge, salads, and jelly in various ways. Mi Ik was added and 
in this form the lichen was the basis of various light and easily 
digested soups and other delicacies said to be of value for dyspeptics. 
It wasaiso mixed with flour in making a nonfriable ship's bread which 
was less subject to weevil attack than ordinary bread. In northern 
Finland, in times of famine, reindeer moss and rye grain were made 
into a bread having a taste like that of wheat bran but leaving a sense 
of heat on the tongue. 
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Before use the lichen was boiled with lye, rinsed in clear water, dried 
and placed in closed containers which were stored in a dry place. In 
this fashion it would keep for many years. For breadmakijig it was 
first oven-dried, then ground fine; one-fourth grain meal was next 
lidded, and the mixture was baked as usual, producing a strong bread 
with a fair taste which kept well in storage* Celrari# iskmdiea was 
also mixed with elm cortex as well as with grain and boiled with a 
surplus of water to produce a broth. Getraria mvalii was occasionally 
used in the same manner. For porridge, a cooking container uras filled 
with one-third C. islmxdwa and water, and this mixture boiled three or 
four timers and stirred frequently until it became thick. The top broth 
and scum were ski mined off and the rest salted according to taste. This 
was permitted to cool until bard, then eaten with or without milk. It 
could be redried in an oven mid used for bread. As gruel, about I 
pound of the finely cut lichen was added to to 2 quarts of water and 
cooked slowly until about one-half of the water had been evaporated. 
This was strained while hot and flavored with raisins or cinnamon. 
After boil ing, and separating the broth, the residue was eaten with oil, 
yellow of egg, sugar, etc*, as a salad, “and the most pretentious person 
will like it,” The hardened jelly of this lichen was often mixed with 
lemon j nice, suga r, chocolate, almonds, etc. (4). 

Tho Biblical manna of the Israelites appears to have been Lccanora 
esculent a Evers. (19), which is still eaten by desert tribes, being mixed 
with men I to one-third of its weight. This lichen grows in the moun¬ 
tainous regions and is blown loose into the lowlands where the thaUi 
pits up in small hummocks in the valley. As late us 1891 there was an 
abundant fall of this “manna” in Turkey. The Turks are recorded as 
usm g Emmia pmnsstri for jelly (4) ; the ancient Egyptians also used 
this lichen and E . furfuracea in making bread (13), There is still 
some importation of these lichens from Europe as fermentative agents, 
and Forstal in the nineteenth century reported seeing several consign¬ 
ments from the islands of the Greek archipelago bound for Alexandria* 
In India (IT) PurmeUa abesstmea^ ^RatUipuvvu ” is used as food* gen¬ 
erally in a curry powder, and medicinally; while in Japan UmbiMama 
esculenta is considered a delicacy and sold as “iwa-tufce” or “rock mush¬ 
room.” Because of the scarcity of collecting places and the difficulty 
of access, the market price is relatively high. In France lichens arc 
used in the manufacture of chocolates and some pastries; the lichenin 
is, in this case, merely used as a filler and a substitute for commercial 
starch. 

Less is known of the uses of lichens by northern Asiatic peoples. 
Their dependence upon reindeer husbandry reaches far back into an¬ 
tiquity: lack of open coastal Arctic waters rich in sea mammals, the 
vastness of the interior Asiatic land mass, and tho cumulative, migra¬ 
tory populations have forced a situation upon a normal nomadic hunt- 
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mg society that Las resulted in the symbiotic relationship of man to 
reindeer more or less 1 hroughout an area south to latitude 50° N. The 
relatively smaller aboriginal populations of Arctic America have 
found the rich coastal waters capable of supporting their hunting, 
nomadic existence so satisfactory that even during recent times rein¬ 
deer husbandry has had little appeal for them. The American Eskimo 
lacks any tradition, according to present information! in the use of 
lichens even as a starvation food. Present-day natives have been 
observed collecting OetraHa richardsonH as tinder to fire wood in five 
gallon cans. Wicks of the primitive stone seal-oil lamps were either 
SpAagnumor Eriopkomm tufts. In the hunting of the hoary marmot, 
u commercially desirable fur mammal, the Eskimo hunter locates en¬ 
trances to burrows along scree and talus slopes by seeking patches of 
bright-yellow X'anthoria species. This lichen responds readily to the 
presence of nitrogenous substances, and displays a more vigorous 
growth in those spots where the marmot habitually evacuates close 
to its burrow, 

The American Indian’s knowledge of wild food plants included the 
use of Alect&ria jiibata* though there are indications that some of the 
more primitive Pacific coast tribes made greater use of these plants. 

Tripe d# roche or "rock tripe 1 was so named by the French * ( coureur 
do hois of boreal America who used it in periods of emergency. 
1* ranklin recorded it in his diary as the main course of many a meal. 
This “rock tripe” is one of the Umbilicariae and must be treated with 
boiling water or at least soaked before being eaten. Franklin’s use of 
this lichen has been quoted many times, though the complete report 
states that the species used caused severe illness. This was probably 
the basis for the recommendation to personnel of the United States 
Army Air I orces during the war for its use under emergency condi¬ 
tions in Arctic areas. It may be noted that members of the Franklin 
Expedition were also boiling and eating the leather of their equipment. 
Under such starvation conditions any type of food or plant may be 
used in an attempt to allay hunger. But under a preplanned program 
designed to educate personnel with a minimum of out-of-door experi¬ 
ence and no knowledge of plants suitable in such eventualities, a 
greater emphasis ou the more common vascular plants and of the 
animals in these regions would have been more applicable toward the 
preservation of life. Lichens are not easily recognised, and their 
preparation with fire presumes the accessibility of fuel which may not 
always be available. Future recommendations must be based on more 
thorough research studies. 

Nutritional studies .—Scientific investigations regarding the diges¬ 
tibility of lichens and the behavior of lichen substances in the body 
have been too few, but the evidence at hand does not agree entirely with 
the fact that these plants have been used extensively as foodstuffs. 
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Ann lyses have shown that they contain a variety of carbohydrates of 
which polysaccharides are the most common, giving rise on hydration 
to several sugars, some cellulose, chilosan, glucosamine, and inulin. 
Of these the only compounds directly available in intermediate meta¬ 
bolism are the simple monosaccharides, i. e., six-carbon sugars. Poly¬ 
saccharides apparently need to be split into “physiological” sugars 
before they become available to the body. Ulilanders and Tollcns 
(13) noted a difference in the occurrence of characteristic carbo¬ 
hydrates in various lichens examined, though they all contained some 
lichen in. Thinking that the substances in Cetraria w latulica and C. 
nivalin were similar, Poulsson {23) made a bread from these two 
species to determine their use in diabetes mellUus. Though 46 to 40 
percent of the carbohydrates of the former species was digested, the 
latter species caused such intestinal disturbances that the experiment 
had to be discontinued. 

From a correspondent the author has received interesting informa¬ 
tion on the personal use of Cladonia rangiferina to combat anemia 
and a general run-down condition. The individual attempted self- 
medication with this lichen on the advice of a Norwegian professor 
who recommended the treatment as an old-time remedy. Ho reported 
a gain of 7 pounds in 1 week and return of normal skin color and 
physical strength, and states that he has become extremely active. It 
is not known how the lichen was prepared, but the original supply was 
obtained from Norway notwithstanding the fact that it is a common 
plant of North America. 

Brown (13) failed to induce glycogen formation in rabbits by feed¬ 
ing them lichenin obtained from (7. islandica. Ordinarily neither 
hydrochloric acid (0.3 to 0.5 percent) nor a my lytic enzymes have any 
noticeable effect on lichenin, while iso-lichen in is, at most, converted 
into a dextrin! ike form without producing sugar; the action of bac¬ 
teria yields acetic, propionic, butyric, and lactic acids. 

More recently "Wallersteio (13) fed mice white bread, later replac¬ 
ing it with lichenin, and showed the latter to be 53 to 64 percent 
utilized. Similarly Shitnizer (13), in determining the influence of 
some polysaccharides on the protein balance of a dog, found that they 
were digestible and available foodstuffs in the alimentary canal. 
Later he digested polysaccharides in vit ro, using extracts of macerated 
intestine and pancreas in an 0,8-perecnt NaCl solution, but found no 
monosaccharides. He took this as evidence that there are no enzymes 
in the digestive system of mammals capable of splitting inulin, 
lichenin, or hemicelluloses. On determining the action of fecal mate¬ 
rial and fermentative bacteria on these substances. Shimizer and Toni- 
hid® (13) concluded that they are split into sugars by the bacteria 
in the digestive tract of mammals and can then be absorbed. 
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It has been assumed in the past that the presence of the enzyme 
lichenase in the stomach contents of the os and pig probably enables 
these animals to convert Bebenin into the more digestible sugars. The 
action of snail lichen ase on lie hen in in vitro has been found to pro¬ 
duce cellubiose and lichcs&n, an anhydride of glucose similar to cello- 
san, a product of cellulose. Messerle (13) states that the livers of 
snails contain much lichenase, which converts cellulose to sugar. 
Jewell and Lewis (13) had found this to be true of many in vertebrates, 
suggesting that the ability to hydrolyze liehenin may be characteristic 
of invertebrates only. 

Swartz (13) questions the value of algae and lichens as sources of 
energy in nutrition. Gshima suggests that they may he valuable for 
their inorganic salts, while Prausnitz (13) calls them H faeces-forming 
foods 71 in that, they stimulate intestinal activities. Most of Swartzs 
studio were on the algal components, yet she was able to draw certain 
conclusions concerning those chemical substances which are common 
to both components. They were: 

Nutritive studies of lichens would indicate that as energy- 
producers their value is not appreciable. Yet the fact remains that 
certain animals do feed upon them and thus sustain themselves in 
regions where energy and high body heat are prerequisites of life. 
The assumption follows that our understanding of the value of lichens 
as fodder is still incomplete* though ruminants are apparently more 
effective users of hemicellulose than other animals. 

b. Aerobic and anaerobic bacteria* not enzymes* are responsible 
for conversion of hemicelluloscs into sugars. The amount available to 
the animal system is extremely diverse* depending on the animal and 
the lichen species. 

Vitamin studio .—Blix and Rydin (13) found that CJadonia r&ngi- 
ferina contains some ergosterol* more than mo$t lichens, but the con¬ 
tent is low in comparison to that m yeasts and molds. This same 
species collected in Uppsala in August anti September showed only 
traces of vitamin D. Bustinza and Lopez report (3a) that they 
^obtained a fraction very rich in ergosterol ,f from Evemia furfuracm 
collected in Spain. 

Experiments with rats in Alaska, using lichens arbitrarily divided 
into short- and tail-growth forms, indicated that the animals would 
not tolerate the latter group (Cetrariae* Oadomae) at levels greater 
than 10 percent in pure diets,, Short-growth types (Alectoriae, Stereo- 
eaula* etc.) appeared more palatable. Vitamin-A and -D response was 
obtained from talbgrowth types; vitamin-B complex was absent in 
both groups. Bourne and Allen (13), using acetic acid-silver nitrate 
reagent for vitamin-C, obtained a positive test. 
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MEDICINES AND POISONS DERIVED FROM LICHENS 

The name “lichen” (—leprous), originally applied to hep&tics, is 
of Greek origin and was used by Theophrastus in his “History of 
Pinnts* to describe a superficial growth on the bark of olive trees* 
Dioscorides applied it to true lichens because of their resemblance to 
the cutaneous disease for which they were supposed to be specific* 
This is substantiated by Andres de Laguna (9a). Dr* Bustinza 
brought thh to the attention of the author, remarking further that 
the illustration of Lobarfa pulm&naria (9a, I5G6, p. 407) may be the 
first drawing of a true lichen. 

Stator#.—Th& use of lichens in medicine can be traced back to an¬ 
tiquity. Evemia furfurticm has been found in an Egyptian vase 
fro mthe eighteenth dynasty (1700—IGGO B. C.) T and is still impelled 
into Egypt from Europe and sold with Getraria Ulandlca as a foreign 
drug. The Egyptians also used this species of Ev&Tnia to preserve 
the odor of spices employed in embalming mummies (13a)* Edward 
Tuckerman (20a) reports u similar or perhaps the same incident* 
noting llmt the specimen examined by him resembled local material. 
The lichen was sold on the Cairo drug market under the name of 
“klieba ” 

In Hie fifteenth century A,D* there was throughout Europe a con- 
stunt attempt to follow the guidance of nature in the study and treat¬ 
ment of disease* It was believed that Providence had scattered here 
and there on plants “signature of more or less vague resemblances 
to parts of the human body, or to diseases to which man is subject, thus 
indicating the appropriate specific* This era climaxed the commercial 
importance of these plants, for never before or since have they played 
such a unique role in the world of economic plants. The long filaments 
of Usma barbata Web. were used to strengthen the hair, though 
Hippocrates also prescribed this lichen for uterine ailments. The na¬ 
tives of the Malay Peninsula still use a closely related species for treat¬ 
ing colds and strengthening after confinement (13) . Lobaria pub 
?rumaria Hoff, was the suitable remedy for lung troubles* Bocrhaave 
(19) regarded it as an excitant, tonic, and astringent, and recommended 
it for hemorrhages and asthma, Xanthorlu portsixna Th. Fr., being 
a yellow lichen, was supposed to cure jaundice, while FeUigera apk - 
tfwsa Willd*, the tfaallus of which is dotted with small war Li ike tuber¬ 
cles, was recommended for children who suffered from thrush* Other 
species of Evemza^ PeUigera r Pamidta^ Cladoma, RoccrJlti, and Pertu- 
$aria were used *is purgatives or to control fevers, diarrhea, infec¬ 
tions* skin diseases, epilepsy* and convulsions. Perlusaria c&mmmi# 
DC. was used to euro intermit lent fever, having less action on women 
than on men. PUtigera canina Willd*, as a cure for hydrophobia, was 
sold by a Dr. Mead as the celebrated “Eulvus antslyssus'’ (Dillenius, 
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1741). The so-called drug “Lichen qncrcinus virdes” consisted mostly 
of Evenda pruna&tri, E. furfvracea, and Parmelia phyxode# Ach., 
(19), The doctrine reached the height of absurdity in the extrava¬ 
gant value set on a lichen found growing on human skulls, "Mucus 
cranii humani.” This skull lichen {Parmelia or Phyzciaf) fetched 
its weight in gold os a cure for epilepsy. 

Luykeit, in his “Histuria Lichenum in Generc,” Gottingen, 1809, 
gives a long list of medicinal “Lichencs, quorum usus ubsoletus eat.” 
Plitt (13) recommended more emphasis on the study of lidienology to 
pilarmacoguosLsts, venturing tins opinion that the medical virtues of 
bark drugs may be affected by the lichens growing on them. Fe6 dealt 
earlier on tills subject in a beautifully illustrated treatise (7). 

Iceland Moss was recognized by Linnaeus as a medicinally valuable 
plant. It was used in chronic affections as an emollient and tonic, and 
it- would indeed have been a “Divine gift to man” had it lived up to all 
its prescriptions. With the exception of this lichen, all have been 
replaced by more effective modern drugs so far as medicinial use is 
concerned. Tavares (in correspondence) reports that the soredie of 
Usnea species is applied as a medicine today in country districts of 
Portugal. 

The use of lichen “leaves” as an insecticide, narcotic, and in magic 
concoctions under the name of “natemu’ by the Jivaro Indians has 
been reported by various travelers. It has now been verified that the 
“leaves” in question are those of several well-known phanerogams long 
used for these properties. There are no authentic reports in the liter¬ 
ature of lichens being utilised by natives of South America. Among 
the collections of the late Dr. O. F. Cook were found two packets of 
licheus purchased by him in the Indian market of Sicnani, Peru, One 
was annotated: ‘‘Intis ttneja, mealy beard of the sun, grows on the 
ground in high summits near the glaciers; taken as tea for coughs, etc,*" 
The other was “from tho same places” but named ‘Tachacuti, a medi¬ 
cine for fever,” Both were Roccdlacenc. 

Physiology .—The physiological action of the cetraric acid of Ice¬ 
land moss has been studied by Robert (13). It has no poisonous effect 
either when injected into the blood or when taken into the stomach of 
small animals. Small doses induce peristaltic movements in the in¬ 
testines. Large doses may injure an animal, but if given as free cetra¬ 
ric acid it pnsses through the stomach unchanged to become slowly 
and completely dissolved in the intestine. The mucous membrane of 
the intestine of animals that had been treated with an overdose was 
found to he richer in blood, so that Robert assumed that cetraric acid 
would be useful in assisting digestion. There is also the possibility 
that the lichen acid inflamed the sensitive mucous membrane. By 
mtens of acetone, d-usnic, e venue, and obtusatic acids have been 
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extracted from Bomalim. calicaris (13). The last-named acid was the 
same as “Makao” obtained from the Manchurian drug “Shi-hoa-” 

Lichens, with two exceptions, arc nunpoisonous, though some acid 
substances in others may be irritating when taken internally. The 
poisonous exceptions are Ev^nia mdpina and 0etraria pfrtfi&trL both 
a characteristic bright yellow b The former contains vulpinic acid in 
the cortical cells, the cry stals of which are yellow in the mass* The 
latter species and Cetrtiria jiirtipiTina Ach. produce pinastrinic acid in 
the hyphae of the medulla, the crystals being orange or golden yel¬ 
low, These lichens have been used in northern European countries to 
poison wolves by mixing the lichens and powdered glass with the bait 
(IS) . Santesson isolated the crystalline acid and tested it on animals; 
it produced respiratory difficulties, reducing the rate of breathing until 
death ensued, Seshadri and coworkers extracted usnic and sekikaic 
acids from Eamdlim tayloriawa Zahlbr., which when tested on fish 
(Baploekilu* panckax) proved lethal. /Misnic acid in running water 
(SO milligrams in hot absolute alcohol) proved toxic in 13 minutes; 
sekikaic add in 100 nidi grams per liter was effective in 27 minutes or 
in 6 minutes when the concentration was increased to 200 milli¬ 
grams. It is further suggested by the authors that these lichen com¬ 
ponents may be equally toxic to living plant tissue when physical 
penetration is obtained by the lichen. 

More recently a report of the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment 
Station, In a study of the presence of selenium in soil and various 
plant?, states that Parmelia moUimcuIa Ach, contains this poison¬ 
ous salt in sufficient quantities to affect sheep and cattle. It pro¬ 
duces a lack of coordination of the hind limbs; in were cases the 
animals arc unable to move either hind or fore legs. Other examples 
of lichens containing such elements include beryllium in Parmflia 
saxatUk Ach. and Xantkoria p&ritfina Th* Fr,, chlorine in Evemiz 
fitfrfitracea (13). 

Modern dtvelopmenlB in Uchenaloffij^'Eni ploy ment of lichens as 
raw materials in pastries, confectionery, foods, and in the production 
of alcohol depends largely on the properties of ^lichen starch. The 
presence of a certain number of phenols, acsd-phenols and acid-phenol- 
ethers, together with other substances in the extracts of some lichens, 
forms the basis of their use in perfumery and cosmetics* The tincto¬ 
rial properties of lichens are for the most part derivatives of oreinols* 
as in species of EoccgUg* besides possessing lichen in and isolichenin 
and the sugar alcohols such as erythritol and manitol T lichens have 
as their most characteristic components the lichen acids which seem 
to be built on an altogether original pattern* In the past 50 years 
more than 200 of these lichen-acid compounds have been isolated. 
These compounds are, for the most part, known only from the class 
Lichenes and were originally thought to be peculiar to them alone. 
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Rais trick (15) introduces new findings, however, remarking that the 
isolation of two lichen acids, pavictin and physcion, from the lower 
fungi is an . . observation ... of some biological interest since 
. . . (it) gives strong evidence for the view that the so-called lichen 
acids owe their origin to the fungal half of the fungus-alga symbiont. 
. . . The presence of chlorine containing metabolic products (of 
the Lower Fungi) emphasises the close metabolic relationship be¬ 
tween moulds and lichens, since two of the very few organic chlorine- 
containing substances occurring in nature have been isolated from 
lichens, i. e., gangaleoklin and diploic in.” Research on lichen acids 
began with the Germans—Zopf, Hesse, Fischer, and others—but 
received most attention from the work and simplified methods of 
extraction of Asahina and his Japanese colleagues. These studies are 
being conducted today by Rao, Sastry, Seshadri, and Subrumanian, 
of Andhra and Delhi Universities, India; by Robert L. Frank and 
his students at the University of Illinois; by F. Dustinza and C, 
Lopez, Madrid, Spain; by the workers at University College, Dublin, 
under the late Prof, T. Nolan—-Broaden, Davidson, Hardiman, Jones, 
Keane and Murphy—and V. C. Barry, all of whom are contributing 
detailed information on the chemical constituents of the lichens 
in their respective areas. The research of these workers is basic to 
the recent experimental aspects of lichenology. In view of present- 
day research, this information has passed from the sphere of academic 
interest and begins to assume real value in practical application as 
well as presenting a more complete understanding of the biology of 
this group of plants. 

Since the discovery of the chemotherapeutic efleets of penicillin, 
the phenomenon of antibiosis has attracted widespread attention and 
stimulated the investigation of other plant groups. Some investiga¬ 
tors (2), studying the antibiotic activity of lichens, proceeded with 
their studies because; “In view of the reported antibacterial activity of 
the green alga € Morelia and the many antagonistic substances now 
known to be produced by numerous kinds of fungi, the lichens seemed 
to offer favorable material for antibiotic investigations inasmuch as the 
bodies of these plats are comprised of mixtures of algae and fungi.” 
Using the cylinder plate procedure, they analyzed the antibacterial 
activity of extracts from 42 species of lichens, later extending the work 
to 100, of which 27 species were found to bo active against Staphyloco- 
ciw aureus and Bacillus .mb?tils, while 2 species inhibited the growth of 
Proteus vulgaris and 2 species showed slight inhibition against Alcali- 
gettes fcedis; none of the lichen extracts used in the test showed antag¬ 
onism against Escherichia colt. Unit more t han one antibiotic com¬ 
pound may exist in lichens is suggested by the fact that both S. aureus 
and B. sultills are inhibited by extracts from Cladonia grayi, ParmeUa 
phgsodes and other lichens, while substances obtained from some spe- 
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eies of Cladtmia inhibited B. subtUis but not S . aureus. Extracts from 
Chdmtta furvata Sehrad., CL papillaria Hoff., and Utnbilicaria papu¬ 
losa inhibited S. aureus bat were inactive against B, subtilU. Further¬ 
more, the inhibition of some Gram-negative bacteria by selected species 
of lichens lends further support to the theory of multiple substances. 
The authors pose the question: Do the characteristic lichen acids pos¬ 
sess antibacterial activity or are the antibiotic properties of lichens 
related to traces of other unidentified substances synthesized by these 
plants? Burkholder and his associates noted that some of the lichen 
compounds possets certain structural features in common with antibac¬ 
terial substances isolated from molds, but they could not be sure that 
these were responsible for the antibiotic phenomena observed. They 
point out the fact that “almost nothing is known about the anabolism 
of the components or the roles of the various substances formed in the 
lichen body.” In a subsequent report, Burkholder and Evans (3) reach 
the conclusion that “the phenomenon of antibiosis ... is well exem¬ 
plified in the lichens.” These antibiotic substances are apparently dif¬ 
ferent from penicillin, for the activity of several species of lichens was 
not lost after boiling in Xa 2 C0 3 solut ion. Samples of lichens collected 
from different regions showed, on the whole, characteristic activity in 
antibiotic tests with suitable bacteria. No explanation is offered for 
the variability, though there may be some relationship between this 
phenomenon and the fact that some of ihe diagnostic lichen acids vary 
in different samples of some lichen species. Though diagnostic com¬ 
pounds known to occur in the antibiotic species of Cladonia are listed, 
the authors suggest that other unidentified substances might be re¬ 
sponsible for the observed antibacterial properties. The presence of 
antibacterial substances in numerous species of Cladonia and in rep¬ 
resentatives of other genera of lichens appears to be definite, but 
whether these are bacteriocidal or merely bacteriostatic is not proved. 
Although Gram-positive bacteria, including several pathogenic types, 
are inhibited, Gram-negative bacteria, with a few exceptions, are 
generally not susceptible to the antibiotic substances of lichens. 

Other research (la) on a ndtubereular compounds indicates another 
promising possibility for a lichen compound. Numerous acids were 
the subject of synthetical studies by various workers in the field of 
antitubereular compounds. Barry began with roccellic acid isolated 
from Lecanora sordida Th. Fr. The author states: M We have already 
reported that this substance in the form of its half-esters or half- 
umides inhibits completely the growth of the tubercle bacillus in vitro 
at a dilution of about one flve-hundred-thousandths" Barry adds 
that “tlie most active of these compounds are at the moment being 
tested in animal-protection experiments, and although they are 
strongly antagonized by serum in vitro, they seem to have some activ¬ 
ity in die animal. 1 ’ 
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The original work of Burkholder mid Evans in 1045 has stimulated 
other investigations into the antibiotic phenomena of lichens. Thus 
Stoll, Brack, and Benz (19b, 19c) , working with 53 species from 
different genera, report that 38 have been found to have antibacterial 
action in vitro against Staphylococcus aureus. The active principles 
have been proved to bo lichen adds of which Z-usnic add is reported 
to be active not only against Staphylococcus but also Mycobacteria^ 
Streptococcus. Escherichia, and EbertkeUa. F. Bustinza and A- Cab¬ 
allero Lopez (3a) verify some of the earlier studies. Usnic acid again 
appears as the more active substance against Staphylococcus and 
Mycobacterium* the lichens used were JJsnea barb atEverma fur - 
furacea^ and E. fmmmiri. Dr. Bustinza reports (in correspondence) 
a paper to appear in Endeavour on “Antibacterial Substances from 
Lichens*” 

INDUSTRIAL USES OF LICHENS 

Brewing aiui. distilling .—Use of lichens instead of hops for the 
brewing of beer has been mentioned as having occurred in one or more 
monasteries of Russia and Siberia which had a reputation of serving 
bitter and highly intoxicating beer to the traveler. Tuckerm&n fur¬ 
ther describes a byproduct of Lob aria pwlmoTwria Hoff, which was 
need sus “a yellow, nearly insipid mucilage which may be eaten with 
salt.” 

Alcohol production from lichens is an old art, now replaced by 
increased cultivation of potatoes, importation of sugar, and distilla¬ 
tion of wood. Preparation of spirits from lichens was recommended 
in 1870 as a means of saving grain otherwise diverted into alcohol 
production. It was claimed that 20 pounds of lichen would yield 
5 liters of 50-percent alcohol. Stenberg (20) published a report in 
Stockholm in 1868 on the production of lichen brandy, and included 
detailed plans for setting up a distillery with figures of possible pro¬ 
duction levels. By 1803 the manufacture of brandy from alcohol 
derived from lichens had become a large industry in Sweden, but by 
1804, as a result of the local exhaustion of the plants, the industry 
languished. Arendt (13) in 1872 reported that this originally Swed¬ 
ish discovery was being applied in the Russian provinces of Arch¬ 
angel, Pakow Novogorod, etc., and that various distillers exhibited 
samples of lichen spirits at the Russian Industrial Exhibition in 
Moscow, which were highly approved by the French and English 
visitors* The industry was a lucrative one in the northern provinces 
of Russia, yielding a net revenue of from 40 to 100 percent* Others 
(6) have reported on the carbohydrate composition of lichens on the 
Kola Peninsula, considered in connection with the problem of glucose 
production in northern localities. This includes a tabulation of carbo¬ 
hydrates present in eight lichen species, which showy them to be rich 
in polyhexoses. but poor in cellulose and in pentosan. Two small 
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factories in Kirovsk have demonstrated the possibility of subjecting 
lichens to preliminary treatment with weak alkali solution in order 
m convert the bitter-tasting lichen acids into soluble form. This is 
then hydrolysed with dilute H;SO„ neutralized with chalk, and puri¬ 
fied with activated charcoal to produce a molasses containing fifi to 
70 percent glucose. From this, crystallized (lump) glucose was ob¬ 
tained. The yield of molasses waft 100 percent, based on dry lichen 
weight. However, molasses produced by this process from lichens 
of the Clvdonia group, especially alpettrig, has a bitter taste, “the 
cause of which the authors are investigating," 

Lichens vary in the amount of carbohydrates (lichcnin) present. 
Celraria ishmdka and Cladoma rangiferina have been found to yield 
up to 6G percent of polysaccharides which are readily hydrolized to 
glucose and then almost completely fermented to alcohol. Besides 
sugars capable of fermentation, lichen acids up to 11 percent of air- 
dried substance may be present. These acids as well as sodium chlo¬ 
ride have been found to retard the process. Experiments with 
Chdoniu rangiferiria have shown a total yield of <'4.5 percent sugar 
which on fermentation produced 176 to 282 cubic centimeters of alcohol 
per kilo. Maximum returns of alcohol were obtained by steaming the 
lichens 1 hour under the three atmospheres pressure, adding 25 percent 
IICl, resteaming for the same period of time and pressure, and finally 
neutralizing the product. Subsequent growth of yeast was normal, 
though fermentation could be accelerated by addition of ILPO., An 
interesting modification of this procedure through addition of three 
parts by weight of H 2 SO, and one part by weight of NX1 at room 
temperature gave a pentanitrate similar to cellulose nitrate " hich. 
on gelatinizing with a solvent, produced a substance resembling 
horn (13). 

Tanning ,—The tanning quality of lichens is due to an astringent 
property (depsides) peculiar to some species. CctTaria. itlandicct and 
Loharia jnd<monaria are most frequently used, and, though not occiir- 
ing in quantities sufficiently large to warrant industrial application, 
have been locally employed on a small scale. 

Dyeing .—Synthetic dyes have largely replaced many formerly 
common vegetable dyes in the textile industry, primarily because of 
their low production cost and the fact that they generally surpass the 
natural products in fastness, particularly light fastness. Of the 
vegetable dyes, those obtained from lichens were renowned among 
the peasant dyers of old for their high quality and color, but today are 
the least known. Some of them are still popular in rural districts of 
Great Britain and the Western Islands, Iceland, Scandinavia, France, 
and Germany. Interest in lichen dyes is being revived today some¬ 
what in Scandinavia because of their use by the Hems.l6jd (Home 
Industries Association), while there is some indication that the Irish 
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Government is trying to reestablish this art in the poorer farming 
and fishing districts where these skills have been lost. That there is 
a good economic reason for such revival may be noted by the fact that 
the production of Harris tweed, originally dependent upon lichen 
dyes, is a carefully organized industry in Great Britain producing a 
luxury cloth of standard quality and great demand. The most attrac¬ 
tive feature of home-dyed and woven cloth is not only the dye utilized 
in its manufacture but also the individuality of the patterns evolved 
by a particular household or community. When these are standard¬ 
ized, as they may bo through government and association intervention, 
they lose much of their appeal to the retail trade. Under such con¬ 
trols, prices tend to rise in excess of the true value, even for handicraft. 
It has been observed that wool dyed with lichen dyes is not attacked 
by cloth moths, which accounts in part for the durability of this cloth. 

In response to a query, the Harris Tweed Association, Ltd., reported 
in 1948 that “just prior to the war a certain amount of the dye used 
in making the crotal shade (brown) of Harris tweed was produced 
from lichens but during and since the war economic conditions have 
altered so quickly that the dyeing of crotal by lichens has decreased. 
It takes a person nearly a whole day to collect sufficient lichens to dye 
50 to 60 lbs. of wool.” The Imperifil Institute reports that the use 
of lichens for this purpose has practically ceased. From 1925 to 
1939 a considerable expansion took place m the Harris tweed indus¬ 
try, primarily in the export trade: the decreasing availability of lichen 
dyes made it imperative to use other dyes. *Tn recent years the 
crofters have realised the ease with which synthetic colors can be 
employed and they bay in small quantities direct from the dye-stuff 
makers. There are now four fairly substantial dye-works in Stor¬ 
noway and these only use commercial synthetic colors; logwood and 
fustic are the only natural colorings still employed.” Kemp, Blair & 
Co., Ltd., of Galashiels, Scotland, contributed n note of further inter¬ 
est: “Considerable knowledge existed in the Hebrides with regard to 
the use of other vegetable growths such as heather tips and roots, but 
the quantities of these in use . , , could be considered practically 
negligible. It is likely that the quantities of Crotal used will grad¬ 
ually increase again but it is doubtful if it will ever again regain its 
prewar quantity.” 

Mairet (13) states that none of the great French dyers used lichen 
dyes, nor are they mentioned in any of the old books on dyeing. Yet 
Amoreux, Hoffman, and Willemet (13) published simultaneously in 
1787, giving directions and samples with color names of lichen dyes 
ns used by the French “tinctures” of their day, reflecting in part the 
universal application of these plants. TVest ring’s (22) treatises on 
this subject, published from 1791 to 1806 in Sweden, are collectors’ 
items, containing hand-colored plates of the lichens and small water- 
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color panels illustrating the colors obtainable. 1 hese works estab 
lighed their author as an authority, and he is the source of information 
in biter numerous and often unacknowledged studies. Westring's 
system of the classification of lichen dyes distinguishes between lichen 
dyes which impart color to pur® water (essential pigments) and those 
requiring certain treatment to yield color (preparable pigments). 
Lcbail (IS) in 1853 and Lindsay (11) in 1854, as well as others, classi¬ 
fied lichen dyes according to the color produced^ recognizing, how¬ 
ever* that color varied with treatment 

History,—Qt all the lichen dyes used by man, none has attained 
greater historical and commercial importance than those of the 
Hocceilaceae, variously known to the English as orehella muss, or* 
chalk weed, orchil paste or orchil liquor, to the French us orseille, and 
to the Germans as persis. Orchil and cudbear arc preparations of 
lichens and not the actual plants. Lindsay (1^) states that: 

We may practically regard QrchU as the English, Cudbear as the Scottish, 
and Litmus as the Dutch name for one and the same O) substance; The first 
being manufactured Id the form of Unsaid of a beautiful reddish or purple 
colour: the second In the form of a powder of a late or red colour; and the 
third Sh that of small parallelepipeds or cakes of a blue color. The commGiel&i 
or trade designations of the dy&lichens depends upon the tbalJus being erect or 
pendulous, cylindrical or shrubby or flat, crustnteous* follaceous, and closely 
adhering to the substrate* The former are Jh frecda lr [RAcczlla }; the latter arc 
“mosses" (Lecnnord and Parmeli&h 

The attempt to combine trade names and utilitarian characteristics 
with imperfectly known taxonomic features produced these peculiar 
groupings of widely different species. 

Theophrastus and Pliny appeared to have been familiar with the dye 
of the Koocellaceae, while a Biblical reference has their origin in the 
“Mes of Elisha/ 5 During the Middle Ages the art of making this 
dye fell into disuse, and it disappeared from the markets of the world 
until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* when it again took on 
the aspects of an industry, and the “weed' 1 became an article of inter¬ 
national exchange comparable to spices* Lindsay was particularly 
interested in the commercial aspect® of lichens. His recommenda¬ 
tions for a fuller investigation of the subject throws somci light on 
the economic aspects of lichens in trade. He indicates that the held 
is comparatively new, and open to many possibilities, especially if 
the lichen resources of Scotland were exploited. “The speculation 
{investment?} of substituting home for foreign dye lichens promises 
to be remunerative as the roccellas have frequently reached the high 
price of £1,000 per ton in the London market In 1855 he reempha¬ 
sized that “if commanders of ships were aware of the value of these 
plants, which cover many a rocky coast and barren island, they might 
with a slight expenditure of time and labor bring home with them such 
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a quantity of these insignificant plants as would realize considerable 
sums, to the direct advantage of themselves and the shipowners; and 
consequently to the advantage of the State. 15 He even compromised 
the reforms of social revolution with the possibility of financial re- 
turns, saying that “indirectly, a multiplied trade in dye-lichens might 
scatter the seeds of civilization, and place the means of a comfortable 
subsistence at the command of the miserable inhabitants of many a 
barren island or coast, at present far removed from the great centers 
of social advancement , . ” 

Slue and red dyes. —An interesting etymological and historical note 
upon the derivation of the word “Roccella” has been contributed by 
Woodward (23J * In this is cited early references to archil and orchil 
in Shakes peare*s “Richard II and III ” and it is implied that the 
Spanish terms ordgilia or orchilUa and the Portuguese ttrsela were 
probably derived earlier from the Italian. From a privately printed 
histoiy of the Florentine family Rucellai, Woodward noted a state¬ 
ment that the family name was derived from “the art of the lichen 
dye” ; this was also spelled QricellaL The Oricellai or Rucellai were 
dyers in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. About that time one 
of the family traveling in the Levant succeeded in obtaining technical 
information on the preparation of the lichen dyes, which made possible 
the establishment of the industry in Florence and the beginning of a 
monopoly that persisted until the discovery of the Cape Verde Islands. 
The botanical term was first used by Linnaeus for Lichen rocedla, 
which de Candolle adopted for the genus Boceella as it is known today; 
the Koccellaceaa include lichens furnishing blue and red dyes. The 
first source of supply in the Levant and Mediterranean countries was 
controlled by the Rucellai and other merchants of Florence, Discov¬ 
ery of new lands broke this monopoly and revealed the abundance of 
the plants on rocks along warm seacoasts. The trading centers became, 
successively, Portugal, France, and Holland. De Avellar Rrotero (5) 
of Lisboa wrote in 1834, referring to the dye, that '“its uses have been 
much extended for it serves as pigment to dye wool, silk, cotton, and 
various other fibers, it serves in paints, to color marble, wines, liqueurs, 
papers, pills, oil, grease, was, ete. pt New sources for the “weed” were 
found in the Cape Verde Islands, Cape of Good Hope, Angola, East 
Africa, Mozambique, Madagascar, Zanzibar s Ceylon, the East Indies, 
Australia, Valparaiso (Chile), Lima (Peru), and the west coast of 
North America. Shiploads of it were gathered from Lower Cali¬ 
fornia and adjacent islands. 

The species which constitute the commercially valuable orseille 
lichens have been grouped as follows into orseilles of the earth (A) 
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and otseilles of the sea < B), with the most important marked by an 
asterisk (16): 

Dye lichen* and ihtir wune#* 


LfliaiLtJ 


Fyr^utie** Alps, Cfivonnea 
"(France). 

Auvergne (Fniaoe)- -------. 

Sweden..,,,- ---- ---— 

Norway .—,,— -- 

Canarv Islands (Atlantic Ocean), 
Madeira (Atlantic Oeeaa},,,— - — 
Mogajdor (North Africa?) -------- 


Manila (Gorte) (PhilEppitse la- 
landa). 

Sardinia (Mediterranean)_ _ - 

Angola (Africa)-,- ------ 

Valpambo (South America)--. .. 
Tfintiifo (Canary Island*},,-- • - 

Mozambique (EW Africa) . -- 

NIflda{^a«car (Indian Ocean).--.-, 
California (North America) --- 

Gape Verde Islands (Atlantic 
Ocean) + 


Sp^rff* 


Pi^usarid dtalhotv Cfomb, 

Ltmaara par tUa Ach. 

Lttanora tarfond (U) Ach. 
t/m&ificario puritrfofd (L.) Hoffm. 

and other umbiliairia nn_ 
RttttUa iinctoria Lam. & DC. 
RoaxMa tindaria Lam. it DC, 
R&tttUn tindtiria Lam. h4c DC.„ 
/fu matin ct jrpjjufrjruin Ach,„ and 
others. 

ptirtefUosa Mont. 

Roccdla phyc,ap*i* Aeh. f Rotcelta 
Jmclorio Unir A DC. 

Roctdla Moniafnn B4I- 
Roccdla portentosa Mont. 

Roecetla firtf(on'a Lam. & DC, 
curette Afontapnci BGL 
Roccella Mentagnri B61, 
Dmdrogtapha Uueophaea (Tuck.) 
Darb, 

R&ttxUa fiaeforifl Lam. A DC. 


Type 


(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 


(B) 

<BJ 

(B) 


(B) 

*(B) 

*<B) 

P (B) 


Importer of old were always reluctant to disclose the origin of 
their best supplies, but J?* tinctoria of the Cape and South America 
was :i 6-8 inches long ami as thick as goosequ ills' 1 and so regarded 
highly by the dye merchants (13), In 1750 the Cape Verde and 
Canary Islands exported 100 tons annually to England. By 1818 die 
cost had jumped from £40 to £200 per ton, depending on the quality, 
but in 1886, with a stable supply from Ceylon where R. tinctona grows 
abundantly on palms, the price settled at £50 per ton. Specimens of 
li. fuciform* DC. were exhibited at the London Crystal Palace in 
1851, at which time the price quoted was £380 per ton. The latest 
figures available list the importation of tanning and dyestuffs into 
England for 1035 (13) as annalto, 837,910 pounds; brazilwood, 
85L581 pounds; lichen dyestuffs, 4114265 pounds. 

The chemical components of lichen dyes were not understood in the 
early development of the lichen dye industry. The method of pre¬ 
paring the dye and its application was traditionally maintained by 
small groups as close trade secrets. The accessibility of new sources 
of the raw material did not necessarily affect these secrets, for the 
lichen dye had first to be prepared. The article of commerce was in 
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paste form, and it was in this manner that other nations obtained 
their dye from Florence until they succeeded in obtaining the formula 
for making it, and developed the skill for preparing it. In. the old 
English method the lichen was cut small or reduced to a powder by 
passing it through a sieve, and placed in iron drums provided with 
paddles. The mass was moistened slightly with stale urine, the mix¬ 
ture being stirred once a day with additions nf soda for 5 or 0 days at 
a temperature of 35° to 45° C. Fermentation proceeded and was 
checked frequently until the coloring matter, a dove gray, ceased to 
increase. The product, orchil paste, was then placed in wooden casks 
and covered with lime water or gypsum solution until needed by the 
dyer. To make orchil liquor the lichen was treated with water and 
urine and permitted to ferment as for orchil paste, after which the 
fibrous matter was removed and the liquor collected and stored. Sal 
ammoniac and saltpeter were sometimes used in the process. Dil- 
leniu-s. 1741, “reckoned [the color] more beautiful when first dyed, than 
the Tyrian Blue, ,! while Bancroft (13), in 1S32, described the infusion 
of orchil as of a red crimson inclinin g to violet. 

Modem methods are based on more accurate knowledge of the chem¬ 
istry of the lichen dye. According to Hill (13), the lichen is sprayed 
with ammonia until the mass turns color, when the blue orchil liquor 
is extracted with water; if heated until the ammonia is driven off, red 
orchil results; afterward th& plants are dried and ground to a fine 
powder. 

The French employed a cmstftceous species commonly called 
“perelle” to obtain & purple-blue dye. M. Cocq, in the eighty-first 
volume of the Annales de Chimie, describes its preparation as observed 
at Clermont, France. The lichen was macerated in wooden troughs, 
6 by 3 by 2 feet, and fitted with tight covers. Two hundred pounds of 
pcrelle and 240 pounds of urine were mixed in the trough and stirred 
every 3 hours for two successive days and nights, care being taken to 
keep the covers closed to avoid loss of the volatile alkali (ammonia). 
On the third day, 10 pounds of sifted, slaked lime were added and 
well mixed with a quarter-pound of arsenic and an equal weight of 
alum. The mass was then stirred several times, once every quarter- 
hour, later every half-hour, until fermentation was established, to 
prevent the formation of a crust on the surface of the mass. Fer¬ 
mentation was renewed by adding 2 pounds of sifted lime, and stirring 
once every hour for 5 days, On the eighth day it was stirred every 6 
hours, and the processing might extend a fortnight to 3 weeks. The 
coloring matter was kept moist in closed casks until used. It was said 
to improve the first year, to suffer little change during the second year, 
and to begin to deteriorate in quality during the third year of storage. 

Bancroft recommended the use of ammonia instead of urine, and of 
hogsheads to facilitate agitation; the addition of arsenic and alum he 
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considered useless and dangerous. Use of human urine was common 
place, since it was the only early source of ammonia, and Lindsay (l£) 
states that manufacturers recognized different qualities of it in pro¬ 
ducing the coloring matter: “Hence, 1 have been informed that some 
English manufacturers who continue to use tills, form of ammiacal 
solution, have learned by experience to avoid urine from beer-drinkers, 
which is excessive in quantity but frequently deficient in urea and 
solids, while it is abundant in water.” 

Brown and yellow dyes .—Employment of brown and yellow dyes 
is an old custom in the northern countries of Europe. Fries remarked 
on the use of the class JLichenes in the arts “that almost all ihst is 
known has been owing to the Northern—-the Anglo-Saxon, Scan¬ 
dinavian and German—Nations whom necessity constrained to value 
ail of Nature's gifts . r> In certain districts of Scotland, as Aberdeen¬ 
shire, almost every farm or cotter had its tank or barrel (“l it pig’) 
of putrid urine (“graith”) wherein the mistress of the household 
macerated some lichens (“crotals' 1 or “crottles”) to prepare dyes for 
homespun stockings, nightcaps, or other garments. The usual prac¬ 
tice was to boil the lichen and woolen cloth together in water or in 
the urine-treated lichen mass until the desired color, usually brown, 
was obtained. This took several hours, or less on the addition of acetic 
acid, producing fast dyes without the benefit of a mordant or fixing 
agent. The color was intensified by adding salt or saltpeter. This 
method was prevalent in Iceland as well ns in Scotland for those home¬ 
spuns best known to the trade as Harris tweed. 

Campbell, in the National Geographic Magazine, February 1947, 
states that in the Hebrides “licheus from tlie rocks supply a dye of 
misty brown, but the fishermen do not use this color while in their 
boats believing that what is taken from the rocks will return to the 
rocks.” Horwood (13) reported that in the Shet lands the lichens 
were harvested in May or June, or after rain in the autumn or winter, 
a metal scraper being used for rock spec ies. They were w ashed, dried 
in the sun, and sometimes powdered, and were processed and shipped 
in casks to the London market as cudbear. This term is derived from 
a corrupt pronunciation of the name of Dr. Cutlibert Gordon, chemist 
of Glasgow, who obtained a patent for his process of preparing the 
dye from OchrolecMa tartarea on a large scale. One person could 
collect 20 to 30 pounds daily, any one locality being visited every 5 
years. After washing and drying, the collected weight was reduced 
to half. 

Hooker (m Lindsay (12)) records that in 1807 at Fort Augustus a 
person could gain 14 shillings per week by collecting cudbear, estimat¬ 
ing a market price at 3 shillings4 pence per stone weight (22 pounds). 
Other observers have recorded it as an article of commerce about Tay- 
mouth, in Perthshire, in North Wales, Derbyshire, Westmoreland, and 
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Cumberland at 1 shilling 1 pznn y per pound in 1854, while the manu¬ 
facturers of woolens and silks paid 10 shillings a hundredweight for 
it with a profit, of 8 pence to the middleman. The manufacture of 
cudbear flourished about Leith and Glasgow because Gchr$lechia 
(Lecanora) tartarea^ from which it was prepared, first came from the 
western Highlands and islands around Scotland and was a chief source 
of revenue to the “poor Highlanders” whose other source of income, 
gathering seaweed for potash salts, ceased* The value of this lichen 
to Scotland was said to have averaged £10 per ton, though other 
species, as Pormelia perfata Ach., sold at from £100 to £225 per ton in 
1851. The manufacture of cudbear moved into the hands of English 
orchil makers who imported their materials from Norway and Sweden 
for the London market From 1785 to 1788,24,000 kilos were shipped 
from Flekherjored, Norway (0). 

For home use (see p* 41D) the cotters would noil the crotals treated 
with grnith into a coarse paste roiled into small balls or cakes with 
lime or burnt shells. These were wrapped in dock leaves and hung 
up to dry over peat fires, which accounts for the peat-smoke odor 
peculiar to homespun Harris tweed. In this fashion the dye 
would keep for a year or more ; when needed, it was redissolved in 
warm water* 

The colors of cudbear and of orchil are so similar as to be com¬ 
mercially indistinguishable. They dye best in a neutral bath produc¬ 
ing a bluish-red or dull magenta shade but are frequently applied with 
sulfuric acid in conjunction with other vegetable dyes and coal-tar 
dyes, especially magenta* Addition of indigo and the dye of lung¬ 
wort gives a permanent black dye h'acedia tinctoriu was used as the 
first dye for blue British broadcloth, having a purple tint against 
light* A variety of colors and shades can be obtained by the use of 
different species of lichens, varying the treatment with oil of vitriol, 
logwood, or chemicals. Thus acids produce yellows, alkalies produce 
blues, lead acetate gives a crimson precipitate, calcium chloride a red 
precipitate, stannous chloride a red then yellow', while alum is more 
generally used by country folk for reds. The color of cudbear is said 
to possess great beauty and luster at first, but quickly fades and 
should never be employed unless for the purpose of giving body and 
luster to blue dyes, as indigo (“bottoming' 3 ), or as a ground for madder 
rods (12)* In deep shades the color has an intensity and body that 
cannot be equaled by coal-tar substances, and though they are not fast 
to light, milling, or scouring, they do resist soaping hut become bluer. 
Silks, and occasionally linens, have the dye applied in a soap solution 
with or without acetic acid. 

Cudbear and orchil have both been used in Holland for the manu¬ 
facture of litmus, known to the French as tournesol. After the dye 
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is prepared, gypsum or powdered ^halk is added and then cast into 
smallj purplish-blue cubes, once sold as lacnmia. This, dissolved in 
water and soaked up in unsized paper, was retailed as litmus paper. 
This early product was rather unstable and tended to become colorless. 
The action is thought to be due to micro-organisms, so that alcohol or 
chloroform was often added when the litmus was stored in liquid form. 
Tincture of cudbear was still used in the drug trade up to 1942 when 
the Dutch source of supply waa no longer available and the L. S* 
Pharmacopeia recommended a eoal-fcsrderivative, amaranth. 

Carlos Tavares (Portugal) has informed the author that “in some 
regions of our country lichens are vet employed for dyeing clothing; 
I think Lcbaria pnlCanaria one.” A specimen of Usnea d<tA?jpoga 
from Ecuador collected by Inez Mcxia (7913) bears the annotation 
u a brown dyes is made by boiling with lemon.” A report (Sb) of 
Australian aboriginal names and uses of plants indicates that lichens 
were not used in the native economy. 

The chemical properties of dye lichens are better understood today 
because of the studies of the workers, previously listed* A compre¬ 
hensive survey of lichen compounds may be found in Thorpe s 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 4th ed. s vol. i f p. 284. 

COSMETICS AND PERFUMES 

History ,—Since the sixteenth century, or earlier, members of the 
families Cl a don i area e, Stictaceae, Panneliuceae, and l sneaceae have 
been utilized as raw materials in the perfume and cosmetic industries. 
At first this use consisted of drying and grinding the plants to a powder 
and combining them crudely with other substances, but as the manu¬ 
facturers became more expert in their trade, these materials were skill¬ 
fully combined into toilet powders, scented sachets, and perfumes of 
real value. Three lichens commonly used were Evernia pruntatH, 
E, fwfitraceQ* and Lobaria pujmonflj'/a, which have similar aromatic 
substances. The trades recognized these lichens under a variety of 
names, as Lichen quercinus viridis, Muse us arboreus, aeaeiae et 
odoraute, JLlchenmoos, and, more commonly, as Mousse de Chene or 
oak-moss and scented-moss. RamaLxna calicaris Fr. was used in place 
of starch to whiten hair of wigs and perukes. Cyprus powder, a 
combination of E. prtinastn , Anaptychia dliaris. and Usnea species, 
was scented with ambergris, or musk, and oil of roses, jasmine, or 
orange blossoms for use as a toilet powder in the seventeenth century 
that would whiten, scent, and cleanse the hair (19). After a somewhat 
lengthy eclipse, these plants reappeared as raw stuffs for perfumery, 
owing to the creation of scents with a deep tone and to the demands 
for the very stable perfumes of modern extraction, to which purposes 
they are almost universally applied to this day. 
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The principal species used in modern perfumes and cosmetics include 
Evernia pnmasM, E. furfuracm^ E. mesomvrpha, RamaHna fraxine a 
Adh., R, farwLcea^ R. p&llinaria Ach,, and perhaps other species of the 
Ramalinae, though the last-named genua is not rated as so valuable 
as the former. Lobaria pulmonaria (Mousse de la base du Chene) is 
used to some extent and is considered a more costly substance, perhaps 
because of its relative scarcity. Oak-moss {E . pruTitutri) of Europe 
is collected in shaded, damp habitats occurring in the central mountain 
ranges of Europe, the Piedmont of Italy, and the forests of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Herzegovina. Not only tlte locality but the substratum is 
given a great deni of attention by the perfumer who differentiates 
between those plants that grow on oak (greenish) and those found on 
conifers (grayish): in the latter case rightly so, since resins may be 
included with the lichen, rendering it less desirable for the trade. In 
all instances the crop is gathered by peasants or shepherds, as in 
Yugoslavia, and pressed into large bales for export. The American 
supply before the war was derived from Yugoslavia, amounting to a 
few tons yearly at a cost of from 5 to 7^4 cents per pound f. o. b. New 
York City. During the war a few companies, formerly established in 
France and Holland, became interested in developing the American 
market, hilt the lack of apt collectors willing to work for wages per 
pound equivalent to or slightly higher than those of the European 
gleaner rendered the commercial possibilities for the use of American 
plants somewhat doubtful. Experiments* including a number of 
North American species, have been carried out. with little success* 
except with those traditionally used in the Old World. Of these there 
are sufficient quantities available in the northern forests of the United 
States and Canada to supply the domestic trade. 

Chemical propertied of e$*entuxl oil of lichens. —-The use of dried* 
pulverized oak-moss in the perfume industry is restricted, the prin¬ 
cipal sale being of extracts, essences, and resin oids, Gil derm eister 
and Hoffmann (IS) state that the method of treatment involves ex¬ 
hausting the lichen by means of volatile substances and then remov¬ 
ing the resins, waxes, and chlorophyll with acetone. Addition of al¬ 
cohol gives an “extract of oak-rnoss ? ’ which may be used in this form 
or may be further concentrated in order to obtain a semifluid sub¬ 
stance. French and German industrial research during the last 30 
years has revealed much of the chemical nature of the extracts, gums, 
and mucilages produced when processing lichens, Gattefossfi (13) 
made a study of the essential oils and alcoholic extracts of all those 
lichens that were utilized as oak-moss, obtaining data that caused him 
to conclude that oil of oak-moss was almost exclusively a compound 
of phenol called lichenol, an isomeric compound of carvacrol. These 
insults were verified by St. Pfau (IB) who further expressed the 
opinion that sparrsssol, a metabolic product of the fungus Sparasxix 
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ramtfia, is identical with methyl evGrtunate resulting from the al- 
coholy sis of everninie acid, present in proportions of about 2.B per¬ 
cent, with a characteristic anise-seed odor. Walbaum and Rosenthal 
{13) repeated the experiments of Gattefosse and arrived at different 
results- They distilled the oil of Ev$rma prunaA&ri and found that 
at ordinary temperature it formed an oily crystalline mass of dark 
color with a very powerful and agreeable odor. Further analysis 
repealed Gattefossfi’s error, and oremol monomethylcther T not 
lichenol (Ci 0 H h O)h, is the principal constituent of oak-moss. This 
phenol, though not the main odoriferous part, of the lichen oil, has a 
pleasant, creosol-like smell, and an ester jS-orcino! methyl carboxyl ate 
(CioHisOi) which does not enter into the odor of the oak-moss oil. 
Tn the resinous precipitate Walbaum and Rosenthal found ethyl 
everninate generated only during the extraction through esterification 
of the eveminic acid (C L -H t *Or) which was found to occur in a free 
state in the lichen; when boiled with baryta water it split into orcinol 
and eveminic acid with the liberation of carbon dioxide. This acid 
is closely related to /S-orcinoI monomethyl ether and would be con¬ 
verted into it by the liberation of carbon dioxide. For these reasons 
Walbaum and Rosenthal felt that the genesis of the principal con¬ 
stituent of the odoriferous substances of oak-moss had a dose con¬ 
nection with the origin of eveminic and evernic acids* Stoll and 
Schener (13) found in the volatile fraction some compounds which 
may also have a function in producing this odor, mainly thujone, 
naphthalene* bornco], camphor, civeole* citronellol, gnaniol, vanillin, 
methylnonylketone* and stearic aldehyde. 

The multiplicity of types of essences and extracts may be due in 
part to the diversity of substrata on which these lichens grow, as well 
as to the varying mixtures of species offered to the manufacturer in 
any lot, and the mode of extraction. This is also verified by the theory 
of multiple substances in lichens* as proposed by Burkholder and 
Evans (3). Hess (13) was able to extract atranorinc and eveminic 
acid from a specimen of Evernia pntnastri growing on oak, but not 
from samples collected on beech or birch, while a sample from a 
lime tree yielded some usnic add- The whole problem is further 
complicated by the fact that most constituents of oak-moss react upon 
the solvent. Treatment of lichen extracts with alcohol is seldom 
employed for preparation of essences, since it alters the evernic acid. 
Thus the lichenol obtained by Gattefossc, using this method, was 
everninate of ethyl* The synthesis of eveminic, divarine* and other 
acids has been performed in the laboratory but haa not been applied 
on a commercial scale. In the trade the nil is extracted by means of 
low-boiling solvents, after which it is purified and decolorized, the 
process yielding 0.2 to 0,3 kilo of the raw extract or 20 to 30 grama 
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of the pure essential oil, depending on the technique of extraction in 
which 100 grams of the dried lichen yield 8,5 grams of crude everninie 
acid. 

Uses f>f essential oil*. —The essential oil of oak-moss or “concrete-’ 
is used in its natural condition in soap as an impalpable powder or in 
the form of ;l resinnrome. The powder permits production of soap 
balls agreeably scented at a reasonable price if the manufacturer can 
obtain a perfectly impalpable powder; otherwise they give the im¬ 
pression of containing sand. The soap manufacturer maintains the 
quality of his product by procuring his raw material from a reliable 
purveyor. To he sufficiently scented* soap balls should have 1 or 1*4 
percent by weight of lichen powder. When used for this purpose 
oak-moss “concrete’ 1 improves, strengthens, and cheapens lavender- 
scented products. It is essential in the higher grades of cosmetics in 
combination with other aromatic oils* e, g,, Jasmine, tuberose, and 
orange blossom. Iceland moss, Cetraria isl&ndic&, has already been 
mentioned in connection with foods and medicine: in the field of cos¬ 
metics it serves as a source of glycerol in the soap industry and in 
the manufacture of cold creams because of its lack of odor. Some 
lichens, e. g. ? SUeta fuUgin&sa Ach. and S< syfataiwa Ach., have an 
objectionable fishy or methyl amine smell. 

The parfumeur recognizes abstract qualities in lichens which en¬ 
hance his product* The peculiar reciprocity of the components form¬ 
ing the lichen unit and known to the unromantic biologist as symbi¬ 
onts, are but an example of harmonious blending appreciated by the 
parftime itr. Therefore the extract of oak-moss or scented-moss 
“agrees ■’ and “harmonizes* in the “happiest manner® with a large 
number of other essences. Its fragrance has been likened to musk- 
lavender, and as such it may bo used as a fixative of the poppy type, 
blending well with bergamot, citron, acetate of lynalyl, and liualol;, 
thus supplying freshness: with neroli, jasmine, rose, and cassia it 
improves the flavor of these flowers; it gives flexibility to tarragon, 
coriander, portugal, ylang-ylang, and vanillin; contributes stability 
and depth to patchouli, vetyver, coumarin, and musk, and “elevation* 
to alpha ionene. It also blends well with synthetic oils, e* g., amyl 
and isobutyl salicylate and acetophenone. It is considered as an in¬ 
dispensable basis of numerous perfumes known to the trade as Chypre, 
Fern, and Heath* and in many bouquets called “Fancy,* as well as for 
the Oriental type of perfume. The absence of aromatic oils, glycerol, 
or any other desired substance is no disadvantage for the use of lichens 
in cosmetics; Cladonia rcengiferina and Cl. xylvatica have been recom¬ 
mended by parfumeurs, since they are whitish, easily dried, and abun¬ 
dant “In open healthy places.” 
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MISCELLANEA 

Gums .—The dyeing and paper industries have need lor quantities 
of sizing with which to dress and stiffen silks* to print and stain calico, 
and to size paper. During the Napoleonic Wars* because of the French 
monopoly of Senegal gum, Lord Dundonald attempted to introduce 
the use of lichen mucilage in place of the French product, but there 
is no evidence that the English market was interested. At Lyons the 
French appear to have successfully used lichen mucilage as a substi¬ 
tute for gum arabic in the fabrication of dyed materials (IS). The 
problem has been investigated by Miitford (13) who reports that Ice¬ 
land moss and some other lichens may be prepared as light-colored, 
transparent, and high-grade gelatin, isinglass, and similar gelatinous 
products, correspond ing to those obtained from vegetable products 
for this purpose. 

Lichens for dec&ratiom ,—The use of lichens for home decorations, 
funeral wreaths, and grave wreaths is commonly exploited in the 
northern countries of Europe, partly as u result of tradition and the ex¬ 
pense of out-of-season flowers. The Cladomaceae or reindeer lichens 
lend themselves best to this purpose- and are always used in centerpiece 
table decorations in winter and in connection with Christmas orna¬ 
ments. In older types of Swedish houses, where the outer or storm 
window can be separated from the permanent window, the space be¬ 
tween at the base is filled with this lichen which may act partly ns 
insulation. Dry lichens are brittle and are usually gathered and 
worked in the fall of the year when the air is moist; they are woven 
into wreaths by the poorer faming class who offer them for sale on 
market days at low prices* Addition of water, ns for cut-flowers, 
does not preserve them but tends to make them moldy. Lichens can 
maintain themselves on hygroscopic water. The harvesting of 
lichens, especially CL alpeatrie, can be a source of considerable revenue. 
In 1935, 2,900 boxes (orange-crate size) were exported from Norway. 
In 1936, 7,700 boxes were shipped, and in 1937, 12,.WO boxes which 
yielded a revenue of 90,000 Norwegian kroner ($1.00=4.90 Norw. kr^,. 
August 1917), Later shipments went only to Germany, and the 
Goteborgs Handels-Och Sjofarts-Tidning (newspaper) published a 
story on October IS, 1946, entitled ^Fjallresa Med LinmS, 1 * which said 
that this lichen export was being used by the Germans as a source for 
“explosives.^ The Germans had an essential need for this plant also 
as grave decorations. The gathering of these lichens for decorations 
is cause for further dispute between Lapp herders and commercial 
harvesters, CJadonia species are occasionally used in table models and 
dioramas to represent trees. 

In northern or mountainous areas where forest cover exists, it is 
possible to estimate the normal depth of the snow cover by noting the 
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height of certain brown parmelias growing on trees, particularly 
birches,, as these lichens are sensitive to prolonged snow cover and 
quickly disappear from those parts of the tree covered by accumula¬ 
tive or drifting snow falls. Thus it would be possible to judge not 
only general but specific localized snow depths for estimating water- 
shed and irrigation potentiate, and probable snow falls in mountain 
passes, and to assist in railroad engineering problems relative to the 
location of snow sheds, and in highway maintenance and the tem¬ 
porary location of snow fences. 

Injury by lichens* —Lichen injury to valued stained-glass windows 
of old cathedrals and to marble, alabaster, and Florentine mosaics has 
been reported by various observers (13). The deleterious effect of 
Parmclia tinctorum Despr. upon a Buddhist monument in central 
Java is given by Seshadri and Subramaniau (18a). Chemical analysis 
of this specimen revealed a high percentage of atranoiin (£0*3); the 
authors suggest that this water-soluble acid is capable of causing 
damage to calcareous substrates* E. Bachmann (13) had earlier 
published a series of observations (1004-15) upon the action of lichens 
on mica, garnet, quartz, and calcareous rocks indicating that the first 
two substances were rapidly decomposed while calcareous rocks were 
dissolved through the action of the lichens. The more resistant quarts 
was minutely etched* Bachmann concluded that lichens exert a me¬ 
chanical and chemical action on their substrate, and that they must 
give out solvent acids in the process. Orchard! sts and silviculturists 
have long been interested in the relationship of lichens to trees, and 
many sprays, including Bordeaux mixture, caustic soda, and light- 
boiling tar oils, have been recommended for the removal of these “un¬ 
sightly if not injurious plants.” Indirectly they may be the cause of 
economic loss by serving as shelter for harmful insects seeking cover 
and depositing eggs. Kaufert has noted that the bark of Populus 
tren&d&ides remains permanently smooth through the presence of a 
persistent periderm, but that if injured by fungi, lichens, or mechani¬ 
cal injury the bark may be stimulated to develop rough fissures. In 
studying the influence of Umea species upon trees in South Africa, 
Phillips (13) concluded that in this case the lichen is definitely detrb 
mental in that its fungal component is parasitic upon tissue external 
or i nternal to t he cork cambi urn* Vigorous c rowns as well as defect i ve 
ones may be infected. Since the lichen cannot develop luxuriantly 
under the conditions obtaining m undisturbed high forests, he recom¬ 
mended that the forest canopy be preserved as a means of inhibiting 
the rampant growth of this 1 ichen. Seshadri and S ubraman \ an (18b) 
present more definite evidence of lichen damage to trees* In this 
instance it was noted that the more tender portions of sandalwood 
trees bore heavy growths of lichens which appeared to affect the nor¬ 
mal development of the tree. Tire principal lichen, R^meHinG fay- 
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loliana, had penetrated deeply into the viable tissues of its subtrato 
causing apparent physical injury. On analysis, this lichen gave 
d-usnic and sekikuie aeids which had ti proved toxic effect on fish 
used in experimentation. The suggestion is advanced that the deep 
penetration of the lichen base into the viable sandalwood tissue may 
have resulted not only in physical injury but in a phytoddal effect, 
Wellborn (13) suggested that some leaf spots of the coffee plant may 
be caused by a lichen, and the classical research of Ward (21) on 
Strigula complanta Mont, illustrates the undeniable harmful effect of 
a lichen ephiphyte on a crop plant. Leaf lichens are common on ever¬ 
greens, deciduous trees, and bushes in the sub-Tropics and Tropica, but 
unless the leaves of such phanerogams have a commercial application, 
as tea leaves, there is no economic loss involved. Foresters in some 
parts of Europe recommend scraping lichens from trees, but there is 
little experimental proof that lichens ephiphytically attached to the 
bark, branches, and twigs of trees are the cause of damage. ILowbeit, 
the whole problem of whether lichens injure the trees on which they 
are fastened cannot be solved, as Elias Fries once remarked, “by mere 
denial.” 

DYEING INSTRUCTIONS FOR HOME USE (10) 

Parmetiasaxatilis, —The Swedish country people call this the dye- 
lichen or stone-moss, It occurs abundantly on rocks and stones as 
rugose gray-brown patches, and should be collected after rain while 
the air is still moist, for it is firmly attached to the stones and will 
crumble if removed in dry air. It is most easily separated from the 
stones by an ordinary table knife, and if it is to be preserved it must 
be carefully dried before being packed in bags or boxes. Before use 
it should be finely crushed. The following colors may be obtained by 
varying the dyeing treatment; 

1. Light yellow-brown.—Place 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of finely 
crumbled dye-lichen in a copper kettle containing 3 large quantity 
of water. Place 250 grams’ of untnordanted (raw) yam in this 
solution, boiling and stirring the yam for l /z to 2 hours, depending on 
the desired shade of color. The best method of stirring the yarn is to 
wind it around sticks so as to avoid cloudy or uneven dyeing. When 
the process is completed, the yarn should be washed thoroughly in 
several changes of clean water, after which it may be hung up to dry, 
making sure that the skein hangs freely. 

2, Dark brown.—The lichen is crumbled and placed in layers with 
wool or yarn in an iron kettle. The yarn should be wet when put 
down, and after addition of cool water in sufficient quantities to cover 
the mass, several hours should lapse before boiling* Boiling must be 
slow and regular with constant stirring for 2 tn 5 hours, If a very 
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dark color is desired, the yam may be boiled again in a fresh quantity 
of the dye-lichen. If the desired color is black-brown, some brnziline 
(brazilwood chips) should be added. If dark brown color tones are 
desired, best work with gray yam. Wash as above. 

3. Rusty brown.—Ingredients: 250 grams of yarn, 40 grams of 
alum, 15 grams of tartar, 2 kilograms of lichen. 

The yarn is mordanted in alum and a solution of tartar *4 to 1 hour. 
The lichen is boiled in a large quantity of water for 1 hour, after which 
the mordanted yarn is added and then boiled for 2 hours. The best 
method is to have the hanks strung on sticks. If the yam is not 
turned over maculition will result. If a red tone is desired, the yarn 
should be removed from the kettle and boiled half an hour in a solu¬ 
tion of 30 grams of soaked madder. Wash as above, 

4. Dull brown,—Use four times as much crumbled lichen as yarn 
by weight and soak in water 1 day before boiling. Then boil for 1 
hour. Add a solution of soap to the unmordanted yarn and boil 
another 2 hours, then permit it to cool. Remove the yarn and wash 
as above. 

Cetrarla isla-ndioa. —This lichen, commonly known as Iceland moss, 
grows abundantly in woods and in the mountains. It is loosely at¬ 
tached to the ground, and is best collected in dry weather so as to save 
the trouble of artificial drying before storage for winter use. Before 
using place it in fresh water for softening, after which it is easy to 
chop up. Like the dye-lichen, it gives beautiful brown colors but in 
different shades, and has been found to be of value in dyeing suede, 
since it produces the faint pastel tints desired by the trade (19a), 

1, Brown.—The lichen is cleansed, washed, and finely crumbled 
before being placed in a kettle; layers of wool or yarn should be 
alternated with lichen. Water is added and all is boiled half an 
hour. Iron vitriol should be dissolved in warm water and carefully 
added to the mass. This is boiled slowly and stirred constantly until 
it is sufficiently dark. Wash as above. 

Usnea fiffr&afa,—'This is the beard-lichen and occurs abundantly 
in woods, growing on both coniferous and foliacenus trees and wooden 
fences, hanging down as a light gray beard. The lichen is branched, 
soft, and elastic, and when it is pulled out the outer crust bursts and 
a white horsehair-shaped inner trend is left. When collected, this 
lichen should bo separated from needles and twigs, It gives a fine 
red-yellow color. 

1. Red-yellow.—Ingredients: 250 grams of yam, 32 grams of alum, 
250 grams of beard-lichen. 

The yarn is, as usual, mordanted with alum, Boil the beard-lichen 
1 hour and strain off. adding the yam to the solution and boiling for 
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y 2 to 1 hour, depend!tig upon the desired shade of color. Lighter 
shades are obtained by using weaker solutions, 

Ahctoria jttbaia ,—The color of the horsehair-lichen is gray-brown 
or black. It grows commonly on old coniferous trees, hanging down 
from the twigs in long tufts. Its branches, when pulled, do not be¬ 
have us do those of the beard-lichen, but, like that lichen, it gives a 
yellow-brown dye, though of u different tone. 

1. Yellow.—Follow the instructions ns for the board-lichen. The 
darkest shade will be mellow green-yellow, By diluting the solution 
lighter tones of a fine cream-yellow may be obtained. Wash us above. 

Notice I For obtaining lighter shades of colors the yarn must be 
boiled six times in weaker solutions. It is not advisable to use 
stronger solutions for shorter times. This rule can be generally 
applied in all cases. 
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PLATE 1 



I, ROMPER Moss. CUADPIMIA ALFESTRiS AND CL HAMpiFERINA 

TIll-c apecicH constitute the principal food of reindeer and caribou hurdai, I Cour¬ 
tly N®w \ork Botanicali Garden.) 



2, DOS LePhEn. pelt ip ERA CAN1NA 

rn-tjararions of this lichen were regarded in tins Middle Aues ae efficacious in 
treaties^ rabies (Oourl^y Ktw Vork JkktanicaL liftracn.j 
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Plate 2 



1. Rock Tripe, umbilicaria papulosa, with Pustules sts upper sure ace 
AND TWO OTHER SPECIES OF U^SlLIGARi A ON THE fioCK 

Thh and oihiT kinds of rink tripe p Gyropham sp., have Ik w used by polar 
explorers emergency food. 



2. Eyernia furfuracea, showing Upper and Ilqwer Surfaces of the 

thallus 

Mount Desert l^nnd, Maine. 
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PWATE 2 




i reindeer pawing away Snow Cover to ohain Lichee fodder. upland, 

Sweden 

(Photograph by Ci r IIo^EliihIj 


2 . Reindeer summer feeding in lafplano, svwgoen 
{i '«] i i rt i\<y Swi*d Ni Rai I wap, ) 
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Bt * RO UlCMtf| , JSN “ 5P ■ Growing Chn Birch 2, evehma prunastri cjn a tree Trunk 

Mount. Dcwn Island, Maine. (Courtesy Mew York BotanUcal Garden.) 
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PLATE 5 



1. FARM EL IA SAX AT ALISON THE LOWiLR ^lut AMO F. cEnTRIFuGA ON T HE UPPER 

SIDE OF A ROCK 

i Photograph by A tier, FliiEancl.) 



2. parntelia phvsooes. Showing Its Penge growth on the branch of a 

Pine Tree 

Minim rv*en I^LslelsI, Maim*. 
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1. CLAOONlA ALPESTHIS 'IN Q,(JMP5 AND CL- RANOI Ferina (NOT iN CLUMPS 
ON MOUNT DESERT ISLAND, MAINE 



2 LOBARiA Pu lmonah i a Growing With Lighter-colored Forms OF PARME- 

LI ACE AS ON A TREE TRUNK 

Mount Desert Uland, Maim.’. 
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Plats S 



Upper- HeluiHlOid gnmu near Uppttla, Sweden, with paraphernalia for dyeing 
with lictons collected in the immediate vicinity The equipment consists of 
bj'i.ijl mm copper pots nii-ated over wiHsrl firr?*, oboDiieaJfi, arid accvj^orv dyes, 
and r ;=n!ftll scale. * 

Center: IUdMuk procedure. uUlmng clean stream water. The white yam ia 
andyed ami been washed; the dark vam hsLs been dyed 
Lower; Drying the yarn after dyeing arul wuhing (foreground), Undved vara 
hutnz. up for convenience in handling (background). 
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By IIj-rsuY B. ColiJnb 
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[ vru h 4 pinto] 

Though numbering less than 40,900* the Eskimos occupy almost 
half of the ’world’s A ret ie coast lands* Beginning at the northeastern 
tip of Siberia* their scattered settlements extend eastward for more 
than (L(K)U miles along the Arctic and sub-Arctic coasts of Alaska, Can¬ 
ada, and Greenland. No other primitive people occupy so wide a 
territory and at the same time exhibit such remarkable uniformity 
of language, culture, and physical type. Where Eskimo and Indian 
meet, as on the rivers of Alaska and in the interior of northern Canada, 
the culture and physical type of both groups have been affected. But 
nowhere have the Indians penetrated to the Arctic coast. Here, where 
the Eskimos hold undisputed possession, there is one language and, 
with certain exceptions to be noted later, one basic culture and physical 
type. 

The origin of the Eskimo and Ids peculiar culture has been debated 
for many years. Probably the majority of American anthropologists 
in the past have accepted the theory that the Eskimos are an American 
people and their culture an American product. Boas, who studied 
the Baffin Island and Hudson Bay tribes, considered that the original 
Eskimo homeland was the lake region west of Hudson Bay* Here* 
&aid Boas* the Eskimo race and culture were found in purest form* 
unmodified by Indian influence; moreover* the traditions of the Eski¬ 
mos to the east, north, and west all pointed to an original center just 
west of Hudson Ba\' w Murdoch, Wispier, Stefansson, Jochelson, Sha¬ 
piro* and others followed this view, which, principally because of the 
great influence and authority of Boas, became in America at least the 
orthodox and ^scientific” theory of the origin of the Eskimos, 

Among European scholars who adhered to the American origin 
theory were Rink and Steensby. According to Rink, the early Eski¬ 
mos lived in the interior of Alaska. From this center they had fol¬ 
lowed the Alaskan rivers to the coasts, their culture meanwhile under¬ 
going gradual change until it developed finally lute the typical mari¬ 
time form we know today. 

A more elaborate theory was advanced by Steensby* who postulated 
a stratification of Eskimo culture. The oldest stratum w&s that found 
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in the central archipelago of Canada, the high Arctic culture typified 
by the snow house, the dog sled, and various ingenious methods of 
hunting on the sea ice. This complex was “an outgrowth of an orig¬ 
inal North Indian form of culture, the winter side of which had be¬ 
come specially and strongly developed by adaptation to the winter 
ice of the Arctic Ocean" (Steensby, 1D16, p, 186). Steensby thought 
that Coronation Gulf was the region where this adaptation had taken 
place. Belonging to a later stage were such features as kayak hunt¬ 
ing on the open sea, the umiak, whaling, and the bird dart- These 
elements, lacking among the Eskimos of the Central regions, were 
characteristic especially of sub-Arctic Alaska and Greenland. 

The latest and most comprehensive expression of this viewpoint ts 
that of Birket-Smith (1920, 1930, 1936). His theory, though cor¬ 
responding essentially with Steensby s, is considerably more elaborate 
and detailed. Birket-Smith believes that the Eskimo culture orig¬ 
inated in the Barren Grounds west of Hudson Bay and that the Cari¬ 
bou Eskimos now living there are the direct descendants of the “Proto- 
Eskimos.” Isolated in the interior, the Proto-Eskimos, like the mod¬ 
ern taiibou Eskimos, lived by hunting the caribou and by fishing in 
lakes and rivers, in winter through holes in the ice. Later some of 
them—the “Faiae-Eskimos”—moved to the seashore and learned to 
hunt seals by what is know as the “maupok” method, harpooning the 
seals at their breathing holes in the ice. The conversion of ice fishing 
into seal hunting on the sea ice was thus the first and moat important 
step in the formation of Eskimo culture. Birket-Smith’s theory has 
been summarized as follows: J 


Originally tie Pre^Esklmo lived inland from Hudson Bay and farther west. 
Whereas some of them, of whom the Caribou Eskimo are the last survivors, 

reaor ‘ ed 10 «» coast between Corona¬ 
tion Gulf and the P^rbla pee insula, where they adapted their living to the 
sea aud were thus enabled to spread along she const; this is the mia^ 

Eskimo stage. At a ater period the far richer Xeo-Eakimu culture e ,i we into 
existence In Alaska; it spread a, far to the east as Greenland, but al present 
It Is not known from the central regions except from the stalled t hole culture 
was brought to light by ,he archeological investigations of the Fifth Thu)* 

b ' V “ EstliRbo-Eskltno advance 

of inland tribes that penetrated to the sea and constituted the ™».„ ( ^ , i 

Tin opposite, or Asiatic, theory of the origin of the Eskimo has 
. so had numerous supporters. Fin* to express this opinion were 
the e.rlj explorers, who observed that the Eskin.es lied a distinctly 
Mongoleid .ppenrtu.ee. Most of the nineteenth-centnw anatomise 
Slid anthropologists classified the Eskimos with ,)*, Asiatics, and later 
anthropologists such as Fuat and Hausen, Urdlieka. and Hi oton have 
eencurwl » tin. viewpoint. Ethnologic Mli 

Thalbitzer, Halt, Bogoree, Kroeber, Muthiassen, Jenne*, and Znlo- 
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tarev believe that Eskimo culture is essentially a product of the Old 
World- Students of Eskimo linguistics^—Thalbitzer, Sapir, Bogoras, 
Jeuness—all seek the origin of the language in Alaska or Siberia 
rather than in Canada or Greenland; and Sauvngeot and Uhlenbeck 
have gone further and claimed u relationship between Eskimo and 
Ural-Altaic or In do-Europea il the two major language stocks of the 
Old World. As will be shown later, the more recent archeological 
and somatological evidence confirms this point of view and seems to 
point conclusively to Eurasia as the place of origin of the Eskimo 
culture and race type. 

The theory that has aroused more discussion perhaps than any 
other is that which derives the E^kimo^ from the Upper Paleolithic 
cave dwellers of western Europe. Boyd Dawkins and Sol las, the 
principal champions of this view, pointed to numerous resemblances 
between Eskimo and Paleolithic implements and art which they 
interpreted as evidence that the Eskimos were the actual descendants 
of Paleolithic man who had followed the reindeer northward at the 
close of the Glacial period, and at a later time spread eastward to 
Bering Strait. Physical evidence in support of the hypothesis was 
brought forward in 1889 by Testut, who claimed that u Magda Ionian 
skull found in a rock shelter near Ferigueux in the commune of Chan- 
celade, France, could scarcely he distinguished from that of an Eskimo. 

The theory of a racial or cultural connection between Eskimo and 
Paleolithic man has been opposed by a number of authorities though 
in later years it has received the support of Sullivan, Morant, and 
von Eickstedt. In general, the reaction of anthropologists has been 
one of skepticism or indifference, the prevailing attitude being that 
the idea was too spectacular and speculative to be scientifically valid. 
The postulated cultural connection seemed doubtful because some of 
the traits compared were of uncertain function; others were too 
simple and generalized or too widespread in their distribution to 
he indicative of a specific or exclusive relationship; and still others, 
as we now know, were traits characteristic of modem but not of 
ancient Eskimo culture. When Dawkins and Sollas wrote, there were 
no archeological finds freon Siberia to bridge the enormous gap in 
time and space between Paleolithic man of western Europe and the 
modern Eskimo, nor was there any knowledge of prehistoric Eskimo 
culture, Now that excavations have been made in the American 
Arctic and Siberia, the postulated cultural affinities between Eskimo 
and Paleolithic appear in a different light. The recent excavations 
have produced new and unexpected evidence of relationship between 
the oldest Eskimo cultures, the early Siberian Neolithic, and the 
European Mesolithic (Collins, i&43). As the Mesolithic was a direct 
outgrowth of the Paleolithic, the Dawkins-Soilas theory may not have 
been so fanciful as it once seemed- 
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The archeological studies that have provided new insight into 
Eskimo culture began witli those of Jenness (1055, 1028) and 
Hathiassen f 1027) and have continued during the intervening years, 
the latest comprehensive works being those of Holtved (1944) in 
northwest Greenland and of X>e Laguna (1947) and Larsen and Rainey 
(194S) in Alaska. Important ethnological studies have also been 
made, and the same period has brought new information on the physi¬ 
cal types of various modem and prehistoric Eskimo groups in Alaska 
and Canada. Though the recent investigations have provided the first 
factual data essential to an understanding of the problem of the 
Eskimo, it is not to he supposed that the final answers are at hand. 
For many parts of the American Arctic we still lack adequate infor¬ 
mation, and the recent discoveries have sometimes complicated rather 
than simplified the picture. In the following pages, after a brief 
summary of recent archeological discoveries and their implications, 
we shall attempt an over-all interpretation of the available evidence 
relating to the origin and affinities of the Eskimo race type and 
culture. 

PREHISTORIC ESKIMO CULTURES 

7 AtfZft Systematic Eskimo archeology began w ith the investiga¬ 
tes of the Fifth Thule Expedition around Hudson Bay in 1922 
and 1923 (Mathiassen T 1027). Excavating at old Eskimo sites north 
and west of Hudson Bay, Mathiassen uncovered evidence of a pre¬ 
historic culture that he called the Thule, which differed in many 
respects from that of the Eskimos now living in the region. The 
oid Thule people lived along the seacoasts, in semisiibterranean houses 
of whalebones, stones, and turf during the winter and in conical tents 
in summer. Unlike the modem Central Eskimos* the Thule people 
were whale hunters; they also hunted the walrus, seal* polar bear, 
and caribou. In material culture they differed markedly from the 
Central tribes* being much closer to the Greenland and Alaskan Eski¬ 
mos, So close, in fact, w ere the resemblances to northern Alaska that 
Mathiassen was able to show that the Thulo culture* must have origi¬ 
nated in the west, somewhere along the coasts of Alaska or Siberia 
north of Bering Strait, Having flourished for some centuries, the 
Thule culture disappeared from the Central regions, displaced and 
partly absorbed by the ancestors of the present Central tribes who 
moved from the interior out to the seacoasts. Meanwhile, the Thule 
Eskimos had moved eastward to Smith Sound in northwest Green¬ 
land* Excavations by Mathiasscm Larsen, and Iloltved have traced 
in considerable detail the stages of development of Greenland 
Eskimo culture. 

In West Greenland* the Inugsuk, a late stage of Thule culture dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was in direct contact 
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with the medieval Norse settlements of Southwest Greenland. With 
this initial date established for the Inugsuk stage M at h iaa» n esti¬ 
mates that the Canadian Thule culture, which was ancestral to it, 
existed in the Central regions around A. D. 1000. There are also 
strong indications of a return movement of Thule culture to northern 
Alaska within the past few centuries. 

Though it has played an important part in the formation of modern 
Eskimo culture from Alaska to Greenland, the Thule tells us nothing 
us to the origin of Eskimo culture. For this we must turn to the older 
stages—the Cape Dorset culture of the Hudson Day region, the pre¬ 
historic Akutinn-Kodiak-Cook Inlet cultures of South Alaska, aud 
the Old Bering Sea and Ipiutak cultures around Bering Strait- 

(Jape Dorset ,—.The Dorset culture was first described by Jeuness 
on the basis of material excavated by Eskimos at Cape Dorset 
on the southwest coast of Baffin Island and on Coats Island in Hudson 
Bay. Dorset sites have now been found widely distributed in the 
eastern Arctic from Newfoundland north to Ellesmere Island and 
northwest Greenland (Jenness, 1933; 'Wintemberg, 1939;Rowley, 19-10; 
r^ - hMn.r. j 1913; Holered, 1944; Collins, 1950). Though the Dorset 
and Thule occupied the same general region, the two cultures 
differed from each other in almost every respect. At the Dorset 
sites there is no trace of such typical Eskimo elements as whale¬ 
bone mattocks and sled, shoes, harness toggles, bone arrowheads, the 
throwing board, and harpoon sockets and linger rests. Compli'tfilj 
ignorant of the bow drill, the Dorset Eskimos cut or gouged out the 
holes in their implements. Itubbed-slate artifacts, so common among 
other Eskimos, were very scarce as compared with implements of 
chipped stone. Distinctive types of harpoon heads, small ivory carv¬ 
ings and a simple geometric art style (pi. 1, a-f) are other features 
Unit characterize the Dorset culture. The Dorset people hunted wal¬ 
rus, seal, polar bar, caribou, hares, and foxes, but not the narwhal, 
beluga, or right whale. They had no knowledge of dog traction, 
though small hand sleds were used. As yet there is no definite in¬ 
formation regarding their houses. 

We know that the Dorset is older than the Thule culture because 
Thule implements are never found at pure Dorset sites, whereas 
Dorset objects frequently turn up in Thule sites. Moreover, at Ingle- 
field Land in northwest Greenland, and at Frobisher Bay on Baffin 
Island, Dorset material has been found underlying Thule (Holtved, 
1944; Collins, 1950). Inglefield Land is the only place in Greenland 
where the Dorset has been recognized as a distinct culture stage. 
There are indications, however, that the Dorset culture will prove 
to have been more widely distributed in Greenland than has been 
suspected. Solberg’s “Stone Age* 1 at Disko Bay (Solberg, 1907) 
is composed in large part of typical Dotset-typc stone implements, 
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which probably indicate a Dorset stage of culture preceding the 
Thule on the west coast (Collins, 1037; 1040); and similar Dorset 
types from Ainmassalik and the Clavering Island region, illustrated 
by Solberg (1032), Muthiassen (1033), and Larsen (1934), suggest 
that future excavations may also reveal a Dorset stage on the 
Greenland east coast. 

In contrast to the Thnle, the Dorset culture appears to be deep- 
rooted in the eastern Arctic. Its origin, however, is uncertain. On 
the one hand it shows affinities with Indian culture, particularly the 
Eeorhuk of Newfoundland and prehistoric cultures of the Northeast, 
lilotc difficult to explain but undoubtedly significant are the close 
resemblances of some of the Dorset art motifs and stone-impieroent 
types to those of the lpiutak, Old Bering Sea, and prehistoric Aleutian 
and Cook Inlet cultures of Alaska (pi. l). The Dorset can hardlv 
have been derived from any of the prehistoric Alaskan Eskimo cul¬ 
tures as we now know them, although a remote connection of some kind 
is indicated. The most likely explanation, as suggested by Jenncss 
(1941), is that the Dorset has stemmed front the same parent trunk 
as the ancient Alaskan cultures. The many and fundamental dif¬ 
ferences between them, however, would indicate that the Dorset moved 
eastward to Hudson Bay before the lpiutak and Old Bering Sea 
cultures had reached their full development. 

It is probably significant that recent work in Alaska to be described 
below has revealed indications both in the interior and at Cape Den¬ 
bigh on the Bering Sea coast of an ancient, apparently pre-Eskimo 
culture or cultures with definite Asiatic affinities, characterized espe¬ 
cially by burins, by small lamellar flukes, probably used as knives or 
scrapers, and the polyhedral cores from which they were struck oil 
(Rainey, 1939; Skarland and Giddings, 1948; Giddings, 1949; 
Solecki and Hackman, 1951). Lamellar flakes of the same kind are 
found at many Dorset sites, and Solbcrg’s Dlsko Bay collection, which 
pro >a v h Dorset, also includes a polyhedral core comparable to those 
from Alaska (Solberg, 1007, p. 39), There is also a strong probabil- 
]ty that the stone burins from Giddings’ Cape Denbigh site and two of 
the early inland sites in Alaska are related to a characteristic Dorset 
implement of somewhat similar form which Do Laguna (1947 pp. 
193-194) suggests were used as burins. 

Bimirk .-The first excavations in the western Arctic were made bv 
Stefansson in 1912 (1914). Digging in a large mound at an aban¬ 
doned site called Bimirk near Point Barrow, Alaska, Stefansson 
noted the presence of clay pottery and unusual types of harpoon heads 
and the absence of such characteristic modem features as iron, soap¬ 
stone pots, pipes, net sinkers, and net gages. Wjasler (1916), who 
desenbed parts of StcfanWs collection, recognized the site » pre¬ 
historic but did not consider it to be especially old or to represent a 
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distinct stage of culture. Excavations at Birnirk and other nearby 
sites by Van Valin in 1013 and Ford in 1039, interpreted in the light 
of later information, have revealed the Birnirk as a key stage or link 
between the prehistoric cultures of Alaska and Hudson Bay (Mason, 
1030; Collins, 1934,1940). 

The fact that, the Birnirk resembled both the Canadian Thule culture 
and the Old Bering Sea, which was known to be older than Thule, 
suggested that it was the Alaskan stage ancestral to the latter. The 
indirect indications of this relationship were confirmed by excavations 
at Knrigitavik, a Thule Punuk site at Cape Prince of Wales, Bering 
Strait, where a Birnirk to Thule sequence in harpoon beads was found 
(Collins, 11140). 

Old Bering Sea and PimuJe .—Evidence from St. Lawrence Island 
and Bering Strait indicates that the Birnirk in turn was somewhat 
later than Old Bering Sea. The Old Bering Sea Eskimos, like the 
Birnirk and Thule, were a maritime people who lived in permanent 
villages on the seacoasts and who depended for their livelihood on 
seals, walrus, fish, and birds. Whaling was practiced but only to a 
limited extent. Like the Dorset people, the Old Bering Sea Eskimos 
did not use the dog sled, though they had small hand sleds for hauling 
skin boats rind loitds of meat over the sea ice. 

Living in a region abounding in game, and thus having an assured 
food supply, the Old Bering Sea Eskimos developed a rich and com¬ 
plex culture (Collins, 1937). One of its most striking characteristics 
was an elaborate and sophisticated art style. Ivory harpoon heads, 
knife handles, needle cases, and many other objects were not only skill¬ 
fully carved but decorated with pleasing designs formed of graceful 
flowing lines, circles, and ellipses. On St. Lawrence Island strati¬ 
graphic excavations revealed three successive stages of Old Bering 
Sea art—style 1 (Okvik) (pi. 1, H>), style 2 (pi. 2), and style 3 (pi. 
3). Following these, there appeared a simpler style, the Punuk, which 
foreshadowed modem Eskimo art (fig. 1, lower half). 

The Punuk culture as a whole was partly an outgrowth of the Old 
Bering Sea and partly the result of new influences from Siberia. 
Developmental changes in harpoon heads and other implements uhi( h 
began in the Old Bering Sea period continued throughout the Punuk, 
A number of completely new types also made their appearance in the 
foreshadowed modem Eskimo art (fig. 1, lower half). 

Though the Punuk was in all essential respects a stone-age culture, 
its art was the product of metal tools. This is evident from 
the appearance of the deeply and evenly incised lines and compass- 
made circles, and from the presence of small, slender engraving tools, 
several of which had bits of the iron points remaining in place. 
Stratigraphic and other evidence shows clearly that this metal long 
antedated the Russian period. Its source was probably eastern Asia 
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north of Korea where, from references in Chinese literature, we know 
that iron was in use as early as A. D. 262 (Collins, 1037, pp. 304^305). 

We know that the Punuk was approximately contemporaneous with 
the Canadian Thule culture and somewhat later than the Binrirk. 
As yet there is no means of estimating the age of tlue Old Bering Sea 
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culture, but a considerable antiquity is indicated by the magnitude 
of the deposits on St, Lawrence Island and by the Ion- suasion 
of cultural changes leading up to the Pui.uk. In the absence of any 
definite evidence, we may guess that the earliest Old Bering Sea re- 
nmins may date from around the beginning of the Christian Era, J 
The Oid B ering Sea and Punuk cultures arc also found at Bering 
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Strait, and sporadic traces occur in Arctic Alaska. Until recently 
adequate information was not available for northeastern Siberia, 
though scattered finds of Old Bering Sea and Punuk art and imple¬ 
ments suggested that the two cultures may have occurred there in 
greater concentration than in Alaska. Proof of this seems to have 
been provided by two recent Russian publications. Matchinski {1941) 
lias described two archeological collections from the Chukchee Penin¬ 
sula containing a number of Old Bering Sea and Puimk objects, and 
Rudenko (19-47) describes a large body of similar materia] from IS 
village sites on the east and south coasts of the Peninsula. According 
to all indications, it is in northeastern Siberia, somewhere between the 
mouths of the Anadyr and Kolyma Rivets that we must look for the 
immediate origin of the Old Bering Sea culture, 

Ipiutak .—The most remarkable and most puzzling of all prehistoric 
Eskimo cultures is the Ipiutak, discovered at Point Hope on the Arctic 
coast of Alaska in 1939 by Rainey, Larsen, and Giddinge (Larsen 
and Rainey, 1948). The Ipiutak culture proper lacked such typical 
Eskimo features as pottery, lamps, sleds, and rubbed-slate impie¬ 
men Es, and possessed a wealth of curious ivory carvings and numerous 
other features unknown to other Eskimos. A single iron-pointed 
engraving tool showed that the Ipiutak people had knowledge of 
metah A closely related phase, the Near ipiutak, differed in that 
it possessed whaling harpoon heads, stone lamps, and possibly pottery 
and rubbcd-shife implements. Typical of both phases were small, 
finely chipped stone blades as well as antler and ivory arrowheads 
and lances with rows of stone side blades which were similar to types 
from early Neolithic sites in Siberia. The significance of this will 
be discussed later. 

Thus far the Ipiutak culture proper is known only from the type 
locality, a huge site of almost GOO houses on the gravel spit at 
Point Hope. Larsen and Rainey believe, nevertheless, that the 
Ipiutak Eskimos were essentially an inland rather than coastal people. 
The Point Hope site, they believe, was occupied only in summer, when 
the people came down to the coast to hunt sea mammals. They spent 
the winter in the interior hunting caribou, like the modern Nuna- 
tagmiut, their supposed descendants. It is indeed difficult to see 
how so large a settlement could have been occupied throughout the 
year because of the enormous quantities of driftwood that would have 
been required for fuel, as the Ipiutak people did not use blubber lamps. 
Thus far, however, no trace of Ipiutak has been found in the interior, 
despite the fact that Solccki (1950) and others have found over 
300 inland sites, many of them along the headwaters of the Colville 
and on the Utukok, Kokolik, Kugurok, and Kukpowruk, streams not 
far inland from Point Hope and along which theoretically the Ipiutak 
people should have lived for many years* A few of these sites are 
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very oId ? being related to Giddings" early Denbigh Flint Complex, 
many are of undetermined age, and others are recent camp sites of the 
Arctic coast Eskimos who had gone inland to hunt, caribou* This 
considerable body of negative evidence tends to weaken, though of 
course it does not disprove, the postulated inland affinities of Ipiutak. 
On the other hand, there is increasing evidence of Ipiutak at other 
coastal locations, for recent excavations by Larsen (1050) and Gid- 
dings (1949) have revealed sites with Ipiutak-like culture at Kotzebue 
Sound, Seward Peninsula, Norton Sound, and Kuskokwim Bay. 

Despite its extreme specialization and divergence from other Eskimo 
cultures including Old Bering Sea, the Ipiutak has many features in 
common with the latter, and on the basis of actual correspondences in 
art and implement types is more closely related to it than to any other 
phase of Eskimo culture, Ipiutak art employed Ihe same elements as 
Did Bering Sea, though in most instances the composition was some- 
what simpler (e. g., pi I, q)* A number of Ipiutak objects bear an 
ornamentation that is typical of Old Bering Sea style i (Okvik) and 
style 2 (pi. 2, a, b). And there are two artifacts—parts of ivory 
“winged objects* like the third figure in figure 1—which must be re¬ 
garded as intrusive, as such objects are among the most striking and 
diagnostic features of the Old Bering Sea culture, but are not otherwise 
represented at Ipiutak. Ihese two objects provide a relative terminus 
a for the Ipiutak culture, showing that the houses in which they 
were found could be coeval or later but not older than Old Bering Sea, 
In addition to art, a number of Ipiutak implements, including 
complicated types of harpoon heads, adzes, arrowheads, bird-dart 
prongs, and snow goggles, are identical with or very similar to Old 
Bering Sea types. Ipiutak also shows significant resemblances to 
Dorset, to the prehistoric Aleutian and Cook Inlet cultures, and to 
that of the modern Eskimos of the Yukon-Bristol Bay area, 

the Ipiutak flint industry is undoubtedly & survival from the Si¬ 
berian Neolithic* However, Larsen and Rainey (1948) have shown 
that. Ipiutak also had connections w ith Siberian bronze- and iron-age. 
cultures of around the beginning of the Christian Era, from which 
they conclude “that the Ipiutak people at that time lived on the Arctic 
periphery of these culture centers* (p. 160). The original homeland 
of the Ipiutak people, they believe, was along the lower Ob and 
I enesoi Risers, and their culture has such close parallels in this and 
adjacent regions that it has not flourished verv long on American 
soil.* Postulating i.v short interval between the time the Ipiutak 
people left their Siberian home and their arrival in Alaska, Larsen 
and Rainey suggest that the Point Hope settlement dates back to the 
first oi second centuries A, D. In view of its iron-age connections 
tbis would be the earliest possible date for Ipiutak. It is difficult to 
sec how such a culture, stemming directly from the Siberian iron age, 
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could have played the highly important role ascribed to it in the for¬ 
mation of Eskimo culture, as described below* The question arises, 
however, whether it is necessary to postulate an actual migration of 
the Ipiutak people or their immediate ancestors from the Ob and 
Yenesei region in order to account for certain Siberian elements in 
their art, religion, and ceremonialism. The more normal process of 
culture diffusion would seem a better explanation. 

On the basis of their description and analysis of the I pint ale culture 
Larsen and Rainey (IMS) have proposed a new theory of the origin 
and relationships of the various Eskimo groups. According to their 
view, Ipiutak represents the type culture of a Palae-Eaki mo complex— 
the original foundation on which all other Eskimo cultures rest* 
The Ipiutak complex includes the closely related Near Ipiutak, inland 
groups such as the Nunatngmiut of northern Alaska and the Caribou 
Eskimos west of Hudson Buy, the prehistoric Dorset culture of the 
Eastern Arctic, the Kachemak Ray and Aleutian cultures of south 
Alaska* and the modern Eskimos on the Bering Sea coast, south of 
Norton Sound, With the exception of the modern Bering Sea Eski¬ 
mos, all these groups had in common an economy based primarily on 
caribou hunting, scaling, and fishing: they used implements of 
chipped stone more than rubbed slate, and they lacked knowledge of 
pottery', whale hunting with floats, and dog traction. These seven 
widely scattered Eskimo groups are placed in the “Ipiutak complex,” 
which is equated with Birkefc-SmUii^ Palae-Eskimo stage. 

Though Old Bering Sea is supposed to have been an outgrowth 
of Ipiutak, it is placed in a separate category', the “Arctic Whale 
Hunting culture/ 1 which also includes the prehistoric Fumik, Bimirk, 
and Thule cultures and the modem Eskimos of northern Alaska and 
G reenknd, I i corresponds to Birket-Smith T s Xeo-Esk imo stage. The 
Arctic Whale Hunting culture, according to this theory, is a later 
stage which, having sprung from Ipiutak, had an independent de¬ 
velopment on the islands around Bering Strait where caribou hunting 
was replaced by an economy centered on the hunting of sea mammals— 
seals, walrus, and whales. Correspondences between Ipiutak aud 
the Whale Hunting cultures—which are many and close—are regarded 
as the result of contact; those- between Ipiutak proper and other mem¬ 
bers of the Ipiutak complex, which are fewer in number and of a 
more general character, are considered evidence of genetic relation¬ 
ship. 

In a theoretical structure as elaborate and inclusive as this there 
naturally are many debatable points, which need not be discussed 
here* It is passible to accept the Asiatic affiliations of the Ipiutak 
culture, its relationship with modern Bering Sea and prehistoric 
south Alaskan and Dorset cultures, and its possible, but not yet 
proved, association with inland Eskimo culture as represented by 
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the Ntmatagmiufc. At the same time one may question the reality 
of the proposed dichotomy in Eskimo culture, the dissociation of 
Ipiutak and Old Bering Sea, the view that Xpiutak is n transplanted 
Asiatic culture, and the assumption that Ipiutak, strongly influenced 
as it was by late bronze- and iron-age cultures of Eurasia, was older 
than and ancestral to all other known forms of Eskimo culture 

South Alaska .—When discovered by the Bussians in the eighteenth 
century, south Alaska was one of the most densely populated sections 
of aboriginal Xorth America. The Aleuts on the Aleutian Islands 
are estimated to have numbered between 15,000 and 25,000 and the 
Kodiak and Prince William Sound Eskimos about 10,000. The large 
number of old village sites in this area, especially in the Aleutians 
and on Kodiak, shows that the prehistoric population was equally 
great. 

As the territory of these southernmost Eskimos and their linguistic 
relatives, the Aleuts, lay close to that of the Korthwcst Coast and 
interior Indians, they have, as might be expected, absorbed some ele¬ 
ments of Indian culture. Their physical type, too, has been modified 
by Indian contact* However, the archeological evidence indicates 
that it is the modern culture of these regions that has been most 
strongly affected by such contact. The oldest stage of Kachomak 
Bay culture in Cook Inlet is definitely more Eskimolibo than the 
Inter stages fde Laguna, 1954), and this seems to have been true also 
of Kodiak and the Aleutian Islands. We know from the hundreds 
of skeletons excavated by Hrdlicka and Laughlin that the earliest 
inhabitants of Kodiak and the Aleutians were much closer In physical 
type to the Bering Sea Eskimo than are the modem Aleut and 
Koniagmiut (Hrdlicka, 1944, 1945; Collins, 1945; Laughlin, 1950). 

ihe relationship between the prehistoric cultures of south Alaska 
and Bering Strait is not yet clear. The south Alaskan culture as a 
whole can be described as generalized Eskimo, possessing many basic 
Eskimo features as well as others unknown in the north. Punuk 
art motifs occur in the late prehistoric deposits both at Cook Inlet 
iind the Aleutians; and objects found in the lower levels of the Aleu¬ 
tian middens fpl. 1, g-a) are decorated in a style that suggests both 
Dorset and the earliest phase of Old Bering Sea art (Quimby, 1945; 
Collins, 1940). Also, certain types of harpoon heads, arrowheads, 
stoiie blades, and other objects indicate a relationship between the 
prehistoric Aleutian and Ipiutak culture The evidence at our dis^ 
posah both cultural and physical, indicates that south Alaska was 
a center of vigorous culture development around 2,000 vear^ ago, that 
the basis of the culture established there w as Eskimoan and that its 
carriers left the Bering Strait region before the Old Bering Sea and 
Ipiutak cultures were fully formed. 
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OLD WORLD RELATIONSHIPS OF ESKIMO CULTURE 

The archeological discoveries sketched m the preceding pages 
have provided a wealth of new information on prehistoric Eskimo 
cultures in Alaska, the Central regions, and Greenland. If they have 
not brought complete disproof of the American-origin theory they 
ut least have invested it with such serious difficulties that the theory 
most fall of its own weight* Since* according to this theory, the 
Proto-Eskimos are supposed to have lived a9 nomads in the Barren 
Grounds west, of Hudson Bay, they could hardly Imre left archeo¬ 
logical remains. However, as the culture of the Proto -Eskimos is 
supposed to have been essentially the same as that of the Caribou 
Eskimos* their modern descenders in the Barren Grounds, this type 
of culture or something like it should appear in the oldest archeologi¬ 
cal horizons. This expectation, however, is not realized. The oldest 
known, Eskimo cultures, particularly those in Alaska, show no re- 
semblance whatever to the supposed Central prototype. 

It now appears extremely unlikely that there will be found any¬ 
where in the American Arctic a simple proto-Eskimo or parent cul¬ 
ture from which the various modem Eskimo cultures originally 
sprang. The oldest known Alaskan Eskimo cultures, instead of 
being simple, are already specialized and highly developed. As 
Bering Strait itself was an important culture center in prehistoric 
times the stages immediately antecedent to Ipiutak and Old Bering 
Sea will probably be found in the same region. Beyond this, however, 
we must look to the Old World. For if we postulate un origin for 
Eskimo culture anywhere in America we are faced immediately with 
the difficulty that the basic features of the oldest known Eskimo cul¬ 
tures are much more Asiatic, or Eurasiatic, than American, 

Years ago, before archeological work had been undertaken in the 
Arctic, Thulbitzer, Halt, and Kroeber, among others, presented 
weighty reasons for assuming that the basic substratum of Eskimo 
culture was Asiatic. The Hret systematic excavations—those made by 
Mathiassen ut Thule culture sites west and north of Hudson Bay— 
brought, tangible evidence sustaining and strengthening this point of 
view. The discovery of the Birnirk culture in Alaska* which was 
ancestral to the Thule, and of the related but still earlier Old Bering 
Sea culture, yielded a mass of new data which pointed conclusively 
in the same direction. Not one clement of the Birnirk and Old 
Bering Sea cultures was exclusively or predominantly American in 
character. On the contrary, all of them were basically Asiatic- It is 
only in the Old World that we find either existing today or having 
existed in earlier times all the following elements: The square, wooden 
semisubtermnean house with entrance passage, skin boats, sleds and 
toboggans, the toggle harpoon head, inserted side blades on imple- 
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ments, the throwing board and bird dart, la nips, pottery vessels, 
needle cases, and chipped-stone and rubbed-slate implements. These 
elements constitute the core of the Old Bering Sea and Birnirk cul¬ 
tures, Some of them—the square underground house, the throwing 
board, pottery, and chipped-stone implements—are also widely dis¬ 
tributed in America but are equally widespread and of greater an¬ 
tiquity in Emasin. Tire others are all deep-rooted elements of Old 

or Id culture that in America are found only among the Eskimos or 
in contiguous areas where Eskimo influence has probablv extended. 
On the basis of the original Alaskan excavations, therefore, it seemed 
only reasonable to conclude that the roots of Eskimo culture were to 
he sought in Eurasia and not America, 3 

The discovery of the spectacular Ipiutak culture at Point Hope. 
Alaska, enables us to proceed beyond the demonstration of a general 
Eskimo—Old World relationship and to point to more specific 
connections. 

One of the most striking features of the Ipiutak culture is the great 
number of chipped-stone implements, especially small, thin, lanceolate 
arrowpoiuts; rubbed-slate blades are entirely absent. The Ipiutak 
flint complex resembles those uf the other early Eskimo cultures—Old 
Bering Sen, Kachenmk Bay, Aleutian, and' Dorset—in having an 
abundance of chipped-stone implements, whereas the later cultures 
all show a preponderance of rubbed-slate; likewise a number of specific 
Ipiutak types are shared with the cultures mentioned. Small, finely 
chipped arrow-points like those from Ipiutak are also found in Eu¬ 
rasia. They have been described from old sites in Kamchatka and the 
Kurile Islands and are among the most characteristic features of a 
widespread Neolithic complex extending from Mongolia and the 
Baikal region to the Ural Mountains. Tire arrow points illustrated 
by i rokoshev t3040, pi. ,1, figs. 9-14), from the Astrakhan site on Bake 
Griaznoe, near the confluence of the Chusov and Kama Rivers on the 
West slope of the Urals, are particularly close to the Ipiutak forms. 

The excavations of the Russian archeologist A, P. Okladnikov 
have supplied what has long been needed, an analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of the various stages of the Siberian Neolithic (Okladni¬ 
kov, 1938, summarized by Collins, 1943). On tbe basis of excavation 
of graves and habitation sites on tire Angara River and elsewhere 
around Lake Baikal, Okladnikov recognizes six culture stages pre¬ 
ceding the iron age. The' early inhabitants of the Baikal region are 
described as hunters, fishers, and food gatherers who lived in settle¬ 
ments along the lakes and rivers. Their mode of life represented a 
continuatio n from the upper Paleolithic of the same region but the 
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environment in "which they Jived was essentially that of the present 
and tiie animals they hunted were all of species still living today. 
Okladnikov regards the Baikal Neolithic as the Siberian equivalent 
of the European Mesolithic and dates it from the sixth millennium to 
the tenth century B. C., an estimate which, however, may be some¬ 
what excessive. Ie would probably be better, following Clark (1P40), to 
regard the Luke Baikal remains as “modified 11 Mesolithic, for, unlike 
the European Mesolithic, they include Neolithic elements. The small, 
delicately chipped, symmetrical arrow-points, closely resembling 
Eskimo and American Indian types, arc unlike those from pre-Neo- 
1 jthic horizons in Eurasia. Likewise, at the Baikal sites there ate 
neither microliths nor burins, implements that are characteristic of 
the European Mesolithic and that, like Mesolithic art motifs, rep¬ 
resent a direct continuation from the Upper Paleolithic. 

The three latest stages of the Baikal sequence included several 
distinctive types of artifacts and art, motifs that were also charac¬ 
teristic of the Punuk, the intermediate stage of Alaskan Eskimo 
culture. 

It is the earlier periods of Baikal culture—the Isskovski and 
Serovski—thal are of particular interest and importance in connection 
with the problem of Eskimo culture. As might be expected, this early 
Neolithic was not a rich or elaborate culture. It is significant never¬ 
theless that the entire range of implement types of the two oldest stages 
described by Okladnikov are, with the exception of shell beads and a 
few other ornaments, types which also occur in prehistoric Eskimo 
culture. These are the how and arrow, polished-stone adzes, crescent- 
shaped jade and schist, knives, scrapers, knives and lances with side 
blades, needles, needle cases, awls, and pottery vessels with conical 
and rounded bases. 

Among the most striking features of the early Lake Baikal Neolithic 
are: lances and knives with rows of small stone blades inserted in the 
edges {fig. 2, d). Side-bladcd implements of corresponding form are 
also known from Neolithic Yang Shao sites in western China nnd 
Tibet (knives) and from Neolithic cave sites just east of the Urals 
(arrowheads and lances or knives, fig. 2, c). Side-bladed knives and 
projectile points are even more typical of the Mesolithic of northern 
Europe, being found at sites in southern Sweden, Denmark (fig. 2, a, b), 
northern Germany, Esthonia, and Belgium. In Alaska the prehistoric 
Eskimos of the Tpiutak, Old Bering Sea, and Bimirk periods used 
side-bladed knives and also equipped some of their harpoon heads 
with small stone side blades. The Ipiutnk now furnishes a closer 
parallel in having bone and ivory arrowheads and lances with rows 
of small side blades directly comparable with the Siberian and 
Mesolithic forms (fig. % e, f). These side-bladcd arrowheads and 
lances are complex in form and their distribution is significant, being 
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restricted to the European Mesolithic, the related Neolithic of central 
Asia, and the Ipiutak Eskimo culture in Alaska. They are, therefore, 
one of the features most strongly indicative of a basic relationship 
between the Eskimo and Mesolithic-Neolithic cultures of Eurasia, 
Other European Mesolithic features resembling those of prehistoric 
Eskimo culture are pottery lamps {Mathiassen, 1935)* steep-sided, 
conical-based cooking pots, and barbed bone fish and bird spears 





Ficuss 3— Sid*-bladed i m piemen is— Mesolithte, Neolithic, and Eskimo. a t h 
Denmark (after Madsen), c, Py chm a River» District of Kinnyoblm% Pena 
(after Tolmutav)* d. Pooomarev^k, Angara River. Siberia (after Qkladnh 
kov>. e. /. Iptotak. Point Hope, Alaska (after Rainey) + g m SonEknmpton Is¬ 
land* Hudson Imy (after U^as). (Not to nmabetv Indicate upproiimate 

Length Lq centimeters,) 


(Clark, 1936, fig, 41, pis. 6, 7)* Finally, it should be noted that there 
seem to be significant resemblances between the geometric art of the 
European Paleolithic and Mesolithic and some of the simpler linear 
designs of Dorset and early Old Bering Sea art ; some of the older 
Eskimo designs and motifs are actually closer to Paleolithic and 
Mesolithic art than to later styles in either America or Eurasia 
(de Laguna, 1932-33; Collins, 1940,1943), 
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Alaska, 3:5 (after Solccki). 
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Further information will be needed, particularly on the archeology 
of the vast region between Labe Baikal and the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans, before the postulated Siberia 11 -Eskimo relationships can be 
fully understood, Okladnikov’s investigations alone, however sus¬ 
tain to a remarkable degree Hatts view of the origin c si mo 
culture and of tlie development of culture generally m northern 
Eurasia and America. Halt’s theory, which was based originally on 
an exhaustive study of clothing types, postulated the existence of two 
great culture waves or strata in northern Eurasia and America. I he 
older stratum, which Hatt called the “coast culture, originally occu¬ 
pied the inland waterways and later the coasts of northern EuresieL 
Spreading eastward it established itself on the Bering Sea and Arctic 
coasts of America where it developed into the Bfcmo 
today. The younger wave or stratum, called the _ .. 

was most typically represented by auch peoples as the nomadic 
Tunisians of central Asia, whore possession of the snowshocenabled 
them to expand over the vast inland plains ati wmic U1< b - 

Okladnikov’s excavations in the Baikal region afford tangible evi¬ 
dence of a cultural development very much as envisaged by Hatb-an 
early population of hunters and Ashers who lived a settled ht*. along 
the lakes ami rivers before these territories were taken over ^ the 
reindeer-breeding nomads. And, as we have seen, the iMtemlyqmp- 
ment of there early Neolithic peoples was basically similar to that of 

the oldest Eskimos in Alaska. . -pAim* 

The role of the Lake Baikal Neolithic in the formation of Eskimo 

culture has been emphasized because this is the particular N«jduc 
setting for which sequential stages have been most fully revealed and 
in which Eskimo affinities are most apparent. There were, o con ' 
other Neolithic centers in the inland zones of Eurasia t may a™ 
contributed to the development of the coast cuJtu^from 'vhmh Esfa- 
mo culture sprang. Neolithic sites arc known from one end of bi 

tori„ to Ih. Idtar and some of Ihon. °”*J 

east slope of the Ural Mountains (Tolmachev, 1913), have yicl 
culL SLri. cicely resembling those 0 ^ 

The exact nature of the relationship between the European Mreo 
U.L »nd ,he early Siberian Neolithic » to to detormmod I 
will depend in part upon another uncertain factoi th 
SiberiarPaleolithic in the formation of later stages of culture in 

r„ZrToC. a^ndadto .he older, editor* •> H-M 
(Giesaini- 1544). However, we need not be concerned here with the 
iSof lto relationship or the direction of cnUato flow to.vrecn 
"to En^.n and Siberian Paleolithic, 4, MasohUno of northern 
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Europe, and the Lake Baikal Neolithic. Important as these qucs- 
tiotis are, they are not within the scope of the present paper which 
is concerned only with cultural analogies of immediate and demon, 
strable significance in connection with Eskimo origins, 

If our interpretation of the evidence Is correct, the Eskimos be¬ 
come the first American people whose cultural origins, on the basis of 
actual archeological comparisons, can be traced to a specific time and 
place in the Old TVorld, The postulated place of origin is thousands 
of miles to the west of the present Eskimo territory, and the time 
thousands of years in the past. How is this to be reconciled with 
the generally accepted view that the Eskimos were among the last 
of the Asiatic peoples to enter the American Continent, and par¬ 
ticularly with the fact that the Eskimo culture exhibiting the 
closest Mesolithic-Neolithic aflinities—the Ipintak—had already been 
strongly influenced by late iron-age cultures of Siberia? Whether 
the theory that the Eskimos were late comers is still tenable in the 
light of recent archeological discoveries is something we will discuss 
later. However, assuming that it is, we would have a reasonable 
explanation of the seeming paradox in the phenomena of culture 
Jag and culture stability in a marginal area. The taiga and tundra 
zones of central and northern Siberia formed a refuge area where 
basic culture patterns changed very slowly and at any given time 
in the past stood at an earlier stage of development than in adja¬ 
cent regions to the south. In the relative isolation of the Arctic small 
groups of hunters and fishers who had moved north in Mesolithic- 
Neolithic times, and who later came to feel the impact of iron- 
age ui]tme, perpetuated a basic pattern of life that bad long since dis¬ 
appeared in the south. Thus there would be no real anachronism 
involved in the assumption that the oldest known Eskimos in Alaska 
and their immediate ancestors in northern Eurasia had continued a 
Mesolithic-Ncolitliic way of life, particularly in their subsistence 
activities and techniques, even though they lived in iron-nge times 
and had absorbed features of iron-age culture. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropologists and anatomists by the score have speculated on 
the problem of Eskimo origins and have expressed widely differing 
opinions, none of which has provided a satisfactory answer as to when 
and where the Eskimo race type arose. Even today, with the wealth 
of new information we have on tbo development of Eskimo culture, 
we arc still unable to speak with assurance on the origin and affinities 
of tho Eskimo race. The physical type associated with one of the 
oldest Eskimo cultures, the Dorset, is unknown, and the skeletons 
found at Ipiutak are still undescribed. We are likewise handicapped 
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by lack of full information on the physical type of the prehistoric 
Siberian peoples around Lake Baikal who, on the basis of culture, ap- 
pear to have been in part, at least, ancestral to the Eskimo. 

On the other hand, we do have skeletal material from prehistoric 
Birnirk, Thule, Puuuk, and Old Bering Sea sites, and there are clues 
of possible significance in Eurasia, to which we will refer later. 
Though the present evidence affords no conclusive answer to the pro >■ 
tem of the Eskimo race type, wc have at any rate advanced beyond 
the point where theories have to be erected on the basis of small series 
of measurements on the living or on collections of undated skeletal 


material. , , „ ,. 

In its most characteristic form the Eskimo skull exhibits a com v 
nation of features that makes it one ol the most distinctive and easily 
recognized of all human types, The vault is extremely long, narrow, 
and high, with a ridgelike elevation-the sagittal crest—extending 
alon" the top from front to back. The forehead is somewliat narrow 
and sloping, mid there is a marked protuberance of the occipital re¬ 
gion. The face is high and broad, and, what is most unusual, broader 
Than the skull itself. The cheek bones are very prominent and the 
orbits are high. In contrast to the massiveness of the face as a whole, 
the nose is extremely narrow and the brow rulges only flight > e- 
veloped. The nasal depression is shallow and the nasal bones are 
very narrow, usually having a “pinelied-up” appearance. The Eskimo 
jaw is large and heavy, the upper part, or ascending ramus, being 
very wide and having an outward flare at the back which grees the 
faci its characteristic squarish shape. Another distinguishing fea¬ 
ture 0 f the Eskimo skull is the unusual thickness of the tympanic 
plate, the bony ledge bordering the ear opening, Boay ° r 

overgrowths on the lower und upper jaws and palate, known respec 
tivelv as mandibular, maxillary, and palatine ton, also occur more 
frequently among the Eskimo than Riiy other people. It is suggested 
tare that toe features, which eve especially chmctumtoc of th. 
Eskimo—the “piuched-up" nasal l»nes, tokened tympume phue. 
and mandibular and palatine tori-may be of equal if not gieater 
significance genetically than purely metrical features such as head 

length, head breadth, ete. uirrii— 

The specialized tvpe of skull just described—long, narrow, high 

is not universal among the Eskimos, though it predominates m parts 
of West and East Greenland, the Mackenzie Delta, and in IJ^te °f 
northern Alaska. We know that the type is one of considerable 
antiquity because the skulls from the old Birnirk s.tesarouml Point 
Barrow already exhibit it. Of the three Old Bering hea skulls that 
have been found, two conform to this type, while the t nr is meso 
cranic, or of medium length. 
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Skeletal remains of (lie modern Hudson Bay tribes are lacking but 
Birket-SmitJTs (1940) measurements show that the present-day Cari¬ 
bou, Netsilikj and Iglulik Eskimos are closer to the Cree and Chip- 
ewy&n Indians than to other Eskimos. This resemblance is borne 
out visually, for the photographs of most of these Central Eskimos 
definitely suggest Indian. or in some cases European, mixture. 

The Alaskan Eskimos in general are taller aud more broad-headed 
than most of their eastern kinsmen. This has usually been attributed 
to Indian miiture* Unquestionably there has been ample opportune tv 
in Alaska for this to have occurred, especially along lho rivers where 
the Eskimos come into direct contact with the interior Athapaskans. 
Seltzer’s analysis of Stefansson’s measurements showed that the 
Xunatagmiut, an inland Eskimo group living along the Colville River 
in north Alaska, differ sharply from other Eskimos and conform 
more to the Indian type (Seltzer, 1933). In the same way, the Eski¬ 
mos on the Kobuk and other northern rivers and occasionally even 
some of those in the coastal settlements of northern Alaska, are much 
more Indian in appearance than Eskimo; this is also true of some of 
the Kuskokwim and Yukon Eskimos, 

Elsewhere in Alaska, Eskimo-Indian admixture is much less appar¬ 
ent! and it is questionable whether the physical type of the other 
Alaskan Eskimo groups has been seriously affected by Indian contact, 
at lea>t in recent centuries. The modern Eskimos along the coast 
fioiLi Barrow to Bering Strait are of the generalised northern Eskimo 
type. Though they do not exhibit the hyper-Eskimo features of the 
o Birnirk population they ure still Eskimo in every respect, belli* 7, 
practically identical with the old Thule type of the central Arctic 
(l'jschej-MdSler, 1937). At Bering Strait and a few other places on 
Reward Peninsula the long-headed Birnirk type has survived to the 
present time. The Alaskan Eskimos south of Seward Peninsula dif¬ 
fer from those to the north In having shorter, broader, and lower 

J ace3 “ nd Il0ses * The y resemble rather closely 
Hrdlickjis pre Konmg/’ the early oblong-headed type from Kodiak 
s an s w ic on the basis of archeological data, may have an anti- 
quity o f a roun d 2,000 years. 

The problem is to account for the origin of the two oldest Eskimo 
types of which we have knowledge, the highly specialized, octremelv 
long-headed northern type, represented by the Birnirk crania, and 
tfie mors generalized, but equally ancient oblong-headed type of south 
Alaska, 

Before proceeding further we may digress to mention here one 
explanation that has been advanced repeatedly and that would solve 
the problem very simply by asserting that the most pronounced fea¬ 
tures of the Eskimo skull are the result of functional adaptation. 
The muscles of mastication, powerfully developed through chewing 
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of tough food, are supposed to have compressed the skull laterally, 
thereby producing the long, narrow, keel-shaped vault so character¬ 
istic of the race. The same explanation is often advanced to account 
for the presence of mandibular and palatine tori—the bony swellings 
frequently found on the lower jaw and palate—as well as the strongly 
developed jaws, excellent teeth, and massiveness of the face in general. 
There are, however, serious objections to the hard-chewing j- 
pothesis that its advocates do not take into account. In the first place, 
one may question the necessity of calling in a specific and factional 
explanation of the Eskimos' doiiehocephaly when there are many other 
long-headed races, such as the prehistoric Texas cave dwells, the 
Pcrique of Lower California, the Veddas of Ceylon, and var ous 
European and African peoples whose skull form is obviously not to 
be explained on this basis, since their faces and jaws, which woul 
be the parts most directly affected by vigorous chewing, are for the 
most part rather small and weakly developed. Also, if ikull' 
and facial development both resulted from hard chewing, why should 
some Eskimos have large faces and long heads and others large faces 

^ StefnnLm wlm has lived for long periods among the 

who can speak with authority on their dietary habits, contends t at 

there is J factual basis for the belief that they chew 

than other people. He points out that boiled meat, wich is_t 

Eskimo’s first preference, requires very little chewing, that raw meat 

is usually not chewed but gulped down like an oyster, and that frozen 

fi^wheu sufficiently thawed to be edible, is about the co^cy of 

hard ice cream (Stefansson, 1046). The on y really- tough femd eaten 

by the Eskimos is dried fish and meat, but the nse of <"■*«** 

no means universal, for there are many district* where it is seldom 

CU There are two specific facts that alone are enough to invalidate the 
theory that the typical long and narrow skull of the Eskimo is an 
adaptation resulting frein vigorous use of the masticatory muscles. 
(1) The Eskimos who consume the greatest quantities of realiy tough 
food—dried fish and meat—are those living m Alaska, especially to 
L outh nf Bering Strait. Yet the skulls of these Alaskan Eskimos 
are not Ion- and narrow but relatively short and veiy wide, in fact 
wXbl 1 ? considerable margin than those of any other Eskimo 
group '(2) If the assumed lengthening of the head were a functional 
and pregressive condition we should expect the most ancient crania 
otTfeast somewhat shorter end wider then the 
exactly the reverse is true, tor as already pomtad <®t «* oldest>*“ 
from northern Alaska are of the eatremely long, hlEh. narrow «pt 
Similarly, the mndern broad-headed Aleuts and Kodiak Menders 
were preceded by earlier oyal-headed populations. In new of th« 
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Actual succession of cranial types, the functional theory falls com¬ 
pletely to the ground, for if applied here it would mean that 2,GOO 
years of hard chewing had produced not a Jong and narrow but a 
broader and more rounded form of skull. 

Similar difliculties are encountered in attempting to explain the 
broad and massive face of the Eskimo as a progressive response to the 
energetic use of the jaws, for the old Blrnirk Eskimos and the early 
population in the Aleutian Islands already exhibit facial diameters 
comparable in general to those of other Eskimo groups. The Mongols 
from Urga have facial measurements almost identical with Birnirk 
and show an accentuated development of the malar and upper maxil¬ 
lary regions comparable in every way to that of the Eskimo. Since 
the Mongo!* diet of milk and cheese is not one requiring excessive use 
of (lie jaws, the functional theory cannot lie adduced to explain their 
large and henry faces. The total evidence, therefore, sustains the 
views of Hooton, Jenness, and Birket-Smith that the Eskimos have 
inherited and not acquired their peculiar skull form. 

We may inquire, then, whether it is possible to identify the ancestral 
tyP e : eit.icr in America or Asia. A number of attempts have been 
made to establish relationships between various Indian and Eskimo 
groups on the basis of either skeletal material or measurements on 
the living. Though we need not subject these claims to detailed scru¬ 
tiny, it will be pertinent to review them briefly to see if they meet 
certain minimum requirements. For example, when physical resent- 
blunccs between living Indians and Eskimos are interpreted as evidence 
of a basic relationship we need to know first whether the resemblances 
in question could lx; due to recent intermixture between the two groups; 
and second, whether the groups compared are representative of the 
original populations. 

The latter consideration brings up the highly important question 
of white mixture, something too frequently ignored by anthropolo¬ 
gists who have concerned themselves with the problem of the racial 
origin of the Eskimo. In parts of Labrador and West Greenland the 
infiltration of European blood has been going on for some 200 years, 
not to mention the probability of still earlier Norse mixture In 
southern Alaska, particularly in the Aleutian Islands, the process of 
miscegenation began with the arrival of the Russian fur hunters in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In northern Alaska the process 
was delayed for another hundred years, when the whaling Jleets 
appeared in Bering Sea and the Arctic. Today, white mixture is 
apparent ,n many of the Eskimos of the Bristol Bay-Kuskokwim 
region, mainly the result of Russian contacts, and individuals of 
mixed Eskimo and white ancestty comprise an appreciable minority 
among the more northerly Eskimos. On the Diomede Islands for 
example, most of the children and a considerable number of adults 
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show clear evidence of white admixture, and to a lesser extent this is 
also true of nearby Wales. Here, and elsewhere on Seward Peninsula, 
the greatest dilution of Eskimo blotnl has occurred since 1900, begin¬ 
ning with the influx of miners and other whites during the Gold 
Kush. In view of these conditions it is obvious that extreme caution 
must be observed if anthropometric data on the living are to servo as 
a basis for discussion of racial affinities and origins, Skeletal material 
that antedates the period of white contact is far more reliable for 
such a purpose. In this case the principal requirement is that the 
total evidence, metrical and morphological, be presented, and not 
merely a few selected measurements. 

The most extensive body of anthropometric data on the Eskimos 
of North Alaska and Coronation Gulf is that obtained by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson who between the years of 1906 and 1912 measured 526 
adult Eskimos from Kotzebue Sound eastward to Coronation Gulf. 
Particularly valuable arc Stefansson’s measurements of 127 Nunatng- 
miut, the inland Eskimos of the Colville River region, who are now 
virtually extinct. Seltzer, who made a careful study of Stefausson’s 
data, showed that the Xunatngmiut and Mackenzie Eskimos difien-d 
sharply from all other Eskimos, The Niwatagmiut, with their broad 
short heads, short trunks, and long legs, were more Indian than 
Eskimo in physical type. According to Seltzer these Eskimos must 
have absorbed considerable Indian blood in comparatively Tccent 
times, which would not be surprising in view' of their interior location 
in proximity to the Alaskan Athapaskuiis, Ihe Mackenzie Eskim os, 
on the other hand, represented ihe opposite extreme, with very long 
and narrow heads, long trunks and short legs—features w hich marked 
them as the most Eskimoid of all the groups. Erom this Seltzer 
concludes that the Mackenzie Eskimos are the direct descendants 
of the old Point Barrow (Biriurk) population, a deduction which 
seems soundly based. 

After demonstrating the interrelationships of the various Eskimo 
groups measured by Stefansson, Seltzer attempts to show that one 
segment of the Eskimo population, including the Caribou Eskimo 
on Hudson Bay, the Labrador and East Greenland Eskimo, were 
descended from the Cnee Indians; another major grouping, including 
the Copper Eskimos of Coronation Gulf and the Kotzebue Sound, 
Seward Peninsula, and St. Lawrence Island Eskimos were the descend¬ 
ants of the Chipewvan Indians of the Lake Athubaska region. 

Seltzer’s first grouping is of particular interest because there un¬ 
doubtedly does exist a prominent Indian strain among the Canadian 
Eskimos* Numerous observers have recognized this, and without 
recourse io measurements: the facial features of many of the Canadian 
Eskimos are distinctly “Indian” rather than Eskimo. Steen shy, for 
example, was aware of this when he pointed out that among the Polar 
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Eskimos of northwest Greenland the descendants of an immigrant 
Canadian group from Pond’s Inlet differed from the other Polar 
Eskimos in having distinctly Indian features. In 1946 the present 
writer had an opportunity to take measurements and observations on 
80 adult Nugumiut Eskimo at Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island. Two 
basic, contrasting types were discernible among these Eskimos, even 
though a number of the individuals were blends between the two and 
oihers exhibited white mixture. The majority type exhibited the 
somewhat bland “Oriental” features usually associated with Eskimo- 
light skin color, very broad, round to squarish face, high cheek bones, 
small Hat nose, low, narrow forehead, slightly oblique eyes and epican- 
tlnc fold. In the minority, or “Indian” type, the head is slightly 
longer, the face is more bony and rugged and somewhat longer and 
narrower, with the cheekbones standing out prominently because of 
relative lack of fat in the cheeks; the eyes are horizontal and usually 
lack the ep leant hie fold; skin color is darker, the nose longer and 
more convex, and the month larger* 

It is tempting to speculate on the possibility that these two physical 
types may be representative of the two prehistoric Eskimo groups of 
southern Baffin Island-the Dorset and Thule. As no skeletal re mains 
have been found at Dorset sites the physical typo associated with this 
early culture of the eastern Arctic is unknown. In the absence of 
direct ovjdeuce, it is possible that Dorset art might throw some light 
on the problem In their bone carvings the Dorset artists portrayed 
wo distinctly different types of human faces, placed side by side on 
the same piece of bone or antler {see Rowley, 1940, fig. 1, fl ; another 
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that they may be assumed to have had a common ancestry? And, are 
the hypothetical ancestors pure-blood Indians? 

As to the first question, the answer seems to be affirmative, as far as 
the measurements themselves are concerned. The three groups are 
very much alike in stature, length and breadth of head, and length 
and breadth of face. It is quite evident, however, that two of these 
groups—the Caribou and Labrador Eskimos—are by no means pure 
Eskimo. Stewart (1039) has demonstrated this for the Labrador 
group, and Birket-Smith's photographs leave no doubt of the consid¬ 
erable amount of white blood present among the Caribou Eskimos. 
The Ammassalik people, on the other hand, show no such evidence 
of white mixture. If we may judge from the photographs published 
by Thalbitzer, Holm, and others, the Ammassalik are one of the 
purest of all Eskimo groups, showing not the slightest resemblance 
to the Cree or any other Indians- This is one of those instances, not 
uncommon in anthropology, wliere metrical comparisons alone aie 
misleading- 

As to the second quest ion^ it appears that the Cree Indians at Fort 
Chipewyan on Lake Athabosku who were measured by Grant (1930) 
and who, according to -Seltzer, represent the type ancestral to the 
Caribou, Labrador, and Ammassalik Eskimos, are by no means full- 
bloods. Grant showed that this group of Ores were practically iden¬ 
tical, except in stature, with a group he had measured earlier at 
Oxford House. The latter were clearly mixed-bloods, as they them¬ 
selves recognized. They were very close metrically to mixed-blood 
Sioux, from which Grant (1920, !>■ 27) concludes: “We surmise that 
the Oxford House Indians have likely ns great an admixture of white 
blood as have the half-blood Sioux” Considering that the Indians 
in this part of Canada have lived in contact with whites for many 
years (Fort Chipewyan was established in 1739 and Oxford House 
in 1792), it is inevitable that, extensive race mixture should have 
occurred. As the modem mixed-blood t reo do not represent the 
original physical type of the group it is obvious that their measure¬ 
ments cannot be used to trace original relationships. Stewait, in 
commenting on this same suggested relationship between Eskimo and 
Cree, has expressed a simitar opinion: "1 object chiefly to dm wing 
such far-reaching conclusions from such unequal material . . . m 
other words, to concluding from the similarity of a few measurements 
taken on small samples of widely separated modern groups, speaking 
different languages (Eskimo, ALgonWan Cree) and undergoing dif¬ 
ferent stages of acculturation (Whites), that they must have had a 
common ancestry a little orer 1,000 years ago” (Stewart, 1939, p. 120). 

Birket-Smith remarks on the great physiognomic hkeness between 
the Caribou Eskimos and ChipewyanS he had seen on Churchill River, 
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and believes thnt the similarity in measurements between Hudson 
Bay Eskimo and Chipewyiui-Cree sustains his view of the Indian 
origin of the Eskimo: 

It is undeniable that the similarities between the [Hudson 15ay) Eskimos and 
bath tbe Free nnd Chipcwyan are remarkably ^reat ... all that cad, be said 
at present regarding the relationship between the Eskimo* susd tbe Northern 
Woodlands Indiana is that in ihe region* about Lake Atliulmakfl Uveg, an Indian 
group whose likeness to the Eskimos seems unmistakable. This, however, is n 
fact of far-reaching Importance. It agrees exactly with the opinion l advanced 
years ago, that tbe ancestors of the Eskimos once lived In the northern wood- 
lands west of Hudson Bay. {Birkct-SeuKth, 1040, p. 100.] 

As indicated earlier, the archeological evidence lends no support to 
this theory. And the physical resemblances between Caribou Eskimo 
and neighboring Indians can support it only if one disregards the far 
more likely explanation that the resemblances in question are due to 
fairly recent contacts. Birket-Smith (1929, vol. 2, p. 41) has shown 
that while the Caribou Eskimos have been in contact with the Chipe- 
wyan for little more than 200 years, there had been an earlier period of 
contact with the Cree, as a result of which a number of Indian elements 
had been adopted by the Caribou* If there was cultural borrowing 
from these relatively recent contacts it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that there would also have been opportunity for race mixture. 

Sellers other thesis—that the Copper Eskimos of Coronation Gulf 
and the Alaskan Eskimos of Kotzebue Sound, Seward Peninsula, St. 
Lawrence Island, and Southwest Alaska were descended from tbe 
Chipewyan Indians—-was a reaffirmation of a similar theory originally 
proposed by Shapiro. From metrical resemblances between the 
Chipewyatig and the Seward Peninsula, Coronation Gulf, and Smith 
Sound Eskimos, Shapiro concluded that the origin of these three 
Eskimo groups was to be found in interior Canada west of Hudson 
Bay: 

Most probably these present Eskimo groups arc derived from an Indian stock 
which migrated earthward to the coast nnd then moved northeastward to Smith 
Sound and westward Co Seward Pen Insula. Finally, this migration iron* to 
lie recent and superimposed npoa an earlier distribution of Eskimo [Shapiro, 
iim, p. SSL] 

Here, ns in the case of the Cree, we may first inquiry ns to the 
purity of the 44 Chipewyan Indians who, according to Seltzer and 
Shapiro, represent the ancestral stock from which these several Eskimo 
groups were derived. Grant, who measured the Chipewyans, was 
under no illusion as to their purity. He states specifically that the 
individuals in this group, who had been selected on the word of his 
Indian interpreters, were, on the basts of his own observations and 
measurements, no purer than the population as a whole: 
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+ B . CTnc^rTiLDE the 44, assumed to be pure ChlpewFhn, it seems probable, now 
that the report Is worked up, tlmt the judgments of the interpmers lmve reeved 
fallible* for [t seems doubtful Lf tlie 44 men thej selected as pure* are any mere 
pure than the S3 njen of the Fund-du-lac band who were induced to la* mcjisureil, 
and who were taheti at random. + * + 

It beeomc'S evident from a confidderatinn of their general characteristics;. teeth* 
hlood, and physical proportion*, that those "'des timed to he pure h are aotuafly 
aligbLly more mixed than the Fond’du-lnc band as a whole. I Grant* 1930, 
PP. 7. 29,] 

The correctness of Grant’s judgment is borne out by his photo¬ 
graphs, which show that half of the adults, from both t ond-du-kic 
and Chipewyan* arc clearly’ mixed-bloods. As such they can hardly 
have played the ancestral role ascribed to them. 

Leaving in abeyance the question of when and how the Indian strain 
entered the Central Eskimos, we may consider whether there is any 
validity in the idea that some of the Alaskan groups are of Indian 
origin. As mentioned before, it is not uncommon to find Eskimos 
with Indian-like features around Kotzebue Sound and elsewhere on 
the Arctic coast of Alaska. Such individuals, however, from thb 
very fact stand out from the others. The simplest and most logical 
explanation is that a certain amount of Indian blood lias been 
absorbed by the north Alaskan Eskimos in fairly recent times, an 
inevitable consequence of the fact that some Eskimo groups live far 
up the rivers in close proximity to the interior Athapaskans, and, 
further, that it was a general practice for the coast people themselves 
to roam far into the interior in pursuit of caribou. This, however, 
is very different from saving that these Eskimos as a whole are deiii ed 
from an Indian stock. And we must certainly reject the idea that the 
Kotzebue Eskimos, most of whom are typically Eskimo in appea rance, 
are of Indian descent because they show certain metrical resemblances 
to a mixed Indian-White group of Chipewyans living on Lake Atha- 
baska far in the interior of Canada, 

We come to the same conclusion when we examine the suggested 
relationship between Chipewyan and the St. Lawrence Island and 
Seward Peninsula Eskimos. We know from the archeological record 
tlmt the relationships of the St. Lawrence Eskimos have always 1 >ocli 
with Siberia, only 40 miles away, and never with the Alaskan main¬ 
land. The archeological picture is one of the steady growth and 
development of an Eskimo culture, enriched from time to time by 
elements received from Siberia. Archeologically there is not the 
slightest trace of Indian intrusion. The physical evidence is equal!} 
decisive. The Old Bering Sea Eskimo on St r Lawrence Island, to 
judge from the few skulls that have been found, belonged to the-highly 
specialized long-headed Birnirk type. The Punuk and modern St. 
Lawrence Eskimos are broader- and lower-headed, being practically 
identical with the Chuckchee, aa Hrdlitka has shown. 
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There are likewise no indications of rii Indian irruption at Bering 
Strait. Skeletal material from u number of late prehistoric and 
recent sites on the south and west coasts of Seward Peninsula shows 
that the old long-headed Eskimo type has persisted there into modern 
times. This is true even at Wales where measurements on the living, 
taken by Weyer in 1028, revealed the supposed affinity with the Chipe- 
wyans. Many of the Wales people, however, are mixed-bloods, as 
the present writer knows from personal observation and as Weyer's 
photographs, published by Shapiro, also clearly show. 

The principal reasons for the physical differences between the 
modern Eskimos of northern Alaska and tlieir early Birairk-type 
ancestors may safely be stated as (1) white mixture, (2) population 
movements within the Eskimo territory, such us the late return 
movement of Thule Eskimos from Canada to northern Alaska, and the 
migration of broad-headed Siberian Eskimos of Chukchee typo to 
St. Lawrence Island beginning in Punuk times, and (3) at some places 
a certain amount of Indian blood that has been Eibsorbed eis a result 
of direct or indirect contacts between the Eskimos and the Alaskan 
Athapasknns. On the other hand, there is no evidence whatever of 
a mass movement or even infiltration of Indians from the interior 
to the Arctic or Bering Sea coasts at any time in the past. 

Comparisons of Eskimo and Indian skeletal material have led to 
still other theories, Shapiro (1931) demonstrated a close metrical 
resemblance between the Huron Indians of southern Ontario and 
the Point Burrow, Seward Peninsula, and Xunivak Eskimos, which 
he felt indicated a common origin for these groups. Hrdlicka con¬ 
cluded from his study of the “Pre-Koniags" that these earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of Kodiak Island were “physically related slightly to the 
Eskimo, but much more so to the Algonkiutv* (1944, p. 434). The 
lower-headed “Pre-Aleuts” from the Aleutian Islands, on the other 
hand, bore a close resemblance to the Sioux; “The characteristics of 
the pre-Aleut and Sioux skulls are seen to be so dose that the anthro¬ 
pologist would seem justified in assuming that the two groups bad a 
common and not very far back ancestry” (Hrdlicka, 1945, p. 583). 
However, the striking differences between Pro-Aleut and Sioux long 
bones, both in size and proportions, created a doubt as to their common 
ancestry (1915, p. 584). 

What is the significance of the very close metrical resemblance 
between these widely separated peoples? First, we may question the 
view that the Fre-Koniag are more closely related to Algonkian than 
to Eskimo. Hrdlicka showed that the Prc-Koniag were veiw different 
from Eskimos when compared with a pooled series of the Eskimo 
in general, including those from Greenland and Labrador. However, 
if the Pre-Koniag are compared with the Eskimo groups nearest to 
them geographical ly—those along the Bering Sea coast north to 
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Norton Sound—a much closer resemblance appears; they are much 
closer both in measurements and indices to these other Alaskan 
Eskimos than to the Algonkians (Collins, 1945). Similarly, though 
in cranial and facial measurements the Pre-Aleut are very close to 
the Sioux Indians, there are sufficient resemblances to the Bering Sea 
Eskimos to cast doubt on Hrdlukas statement (1945, p. 579) that the 
Pre-Aleut “were definitely not Eskimo, nor even their very close 
relations.” It must be remembered that the modem Aleuts spoke 
a divergent Eskimo dialect and possessed a culture that was basically 
Eskimo, while the Koniag were actually Eskimos, both linguistically 
and. culturally; the fact that these two modern groups differed phys¬ 
ically from the highly specialised long-headed Eskimo type of north 
Alaska and Greenland is merely indicative of the great physical 
diversity that exists within the Eskimo stock. The Pre-Koniag and 
Pre-Aleut, with their longer, narrower, and higher heads and faces, 
were more Eskimoid than their successors, thereby indicating that in 
earlier times there was a greater degree of physical unity among llie 
Eskimo than at present. 

Despite the fact that the Pre-Aleut were more Eskimoid than tho 
later Aleuts, their remarkably close metrical resemblance to the Sioux 
must be recognized, even if it cannot be explained, end the same is 
true for the close similarity between the Sewurd-Barrow Eskimos 
and Huron Indians pointed out by Shapiro. In the measurements 
used for comparison the Hurons are actually closer to the far-away 
Point Barrow Eskimos (average difference only 0.99 mm.) than they 
are to their Iroquoian kinsmen in New ^ ork or to the neighboring 
AlgonkUn Indians of New York, Massachusetts, and Maine (average 
difference of 1.S9 mm.). No one would think of suggesting that the 
Huron Indians for this reason were more closely related genetically 
to Point Burrow Eskimos than to other Iroquois. That the measure¬ 
ments themselves point to such an anomalous result is sufficient reason 
for questioning the validity of this method of comparison. The 
explanation, I suggest, is that the comparisons are not complete. If, 
instead of comparing tables of measurements, an anthropologist had 
before him the actual skulls, he would have no difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing between Eskimos and Huron®, Fre-Koniag and Algonkians, and 
Pre-Aleuts and Sioux. Each paired series would differ markedly 
in such morphological features as contour of the skull, size and shape 
of the nasal bones, slope of the malars, shape and, usually, size of the 
orbits, size and shape of the mandible, and thickness of the tympanic 
plate. In Eskimo skulls, whether long or short, these features, 
though difficult to express in metrical terms, have a characteristic and 
easily recognized appearance. It has often been asserted that mor¬ 
phological characters of this kind are adaptive modifications that 
have resulted from vigorous use of the jaws and teeth. This, how- 
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ever, has never been proved, any more than the corollary explanation 
that the peculiar Eskimo skull form is itself the product of these 
same functional forces. The cranial and facial features mentioned are 
known to be hereditary, for they occur in children and infants as well 
as adults, and as they are already present in the earliest Eskimo crania, 
it is difficult to sec how they can be explained as functional adaptations. 

It is not too much to require that theories on as important a subject 
as the racial origin of the Eskimo should utilize all the available 
evidence. However, it cannot be said that any of the theories thus far 
advanced have fulfilled this requirement. The attempts that have 
lieen made to prove an Indian origin for the Eskimo are subject to 
criticism on several counts: (1) Measurements of living Indians 
and Eskimos have been compared without inquiry as to the possibility 
of white mixture, even though photographs of the particular Indians 
and Eskimos and the history of long-continued white contact leave 
no doubt that in some cases extensive mixture of this kind has oc¬ 
curred! (2) relationships have been postulated on the basis of head 
and face measurements alone, without taking into account differences 
in bodily proportions, non met rival facial features, and general phys¬ 
iognomy; {3) widely separated Eskimo groups, or even the Eskimo as 
a whole, are assumed to have originated from an Indian stock such 
as t ree or Chipewvan, 1,000 or more years ago, because the Hudson 
Bay Eskimo®, whose territory adjoins that of the Indians, resemble 
the latter in certain head and face measurements, without considering 
the alternative explanation that the resemblances in question may be 
due to recent intermixture; (4) to explain certain metrical resem¬ 
blances between distant Eskimo and Indian groups, large-scale migra¬ 
tions of Indians from the interior of Canada to the Arctic coast have 
been postulated, sufficient to absorb or replace the original Eskimo 
populations, though the evidence of linguistics, archeology, and 
physical anthropology shows that no such Indian irruptions could 
possibly have occurred; (5) comparisons of Eskimo and Indian 
crania, leading to theories of common ancestry of the two groups, like 
the similar comparisons on the living, have considered measurements 
alone, to the exclusion of morphological, nonmetrical features that are 
characteristic of Eskimo crania hut not of Indian; <6) and finally, 
none of the theories advanced—except the dubious functional theory— 
explain the origin of the long, narrow, and high-headed type charac¬ 
teristic of Greenland and the earlier periods in northern Alaska, 

We will search in vain in America for nnv cranial form from which 
the highly specialized Eskimo type may likely have been derived. 
There are numerous long-headed Indian groups such as the Lagoa 
Santa type of Brazil, the early California and Texas Indians, and 
some of the northeastern tribes who in skull dimensions alone re¬ 
semble the Eskimo. The resemblance, however, does not extend to 
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the face, which in all cases is entirely different, nor do any of the 
Indian crania possess those minor but distinctive Eskimo features 
such as the thickened tympanic plate, the high frequency of man¬ 
dibular and palatine tori, or the very narrow and “pinched-ap” nasal 
bones. 

In the Old World the situation is almost reversed. We know of no 
living Asiatic people who have skulls of the very' long, high, and 
narrow Eskimo type. The Eskimo face, on the contrary, is so dis¬ 
tinctly Mongoloid that we can only conclude that it has on Asiatic 
ancestry. The living Eskimos exhibit a number of other obvious 
Mongoloid features such as skin color and Lair, nose form, high fre¬ 
quency of the epicanthic or Mongolian fold of the eye, and shortness 
of arms and legs in relation to the trunk. These features bring the 
Eskimos into close relationship to the Asiatics, making them in fact 
the most Mongoloid of all American aborigines. Most anthropol¬ 
ogists would probably agree with Hcoton that if it were not for the 
Eskimos’ non-Mongoloid skull form they should be classified as an 
Asiatic rather than an American race. 

It is not unlikely that eventually the Eskimo skull form also will 
prove to have Asiatic affinities. In recent years Debets and other Rus¬ 
sian anthropologists have described a long-headed population from 
the Neolithic sites around Luke Baikal, sites which, as we have seen, 
contain cultural materiel closely resembling that of the earliest known 
Eskimos. In 1939 Hrdlicka studied these Siberian skulls and 
described them as closely related to the American Indian (1942). He 
does not bring the Eskimo into the comparison, but it is to be noted 
that wltile the majority of tho 33 Siberian male skulls are quite low- 
vaulted, S of them are almost as high as the very high-vaulted Rirnirk 
crania. These eight skulls are likewise above the average in length, 
and some of them are described as having keel-shaped vaults and nar¬ 
row- noses, features suggestive of the Eskimo. Until photographs and 
a fuller description of the Siberian crania are available the significance 
of these resemblances must remain in doubt. Tho present evidence 
suggests, however, that these early Siberians, whose culture was un¬ 
doubtedly related to that of the earliest Eskimos, included us a minor¬ 
ity element a physical type corresponding rather closely to that of the 
Eskimo. 

The thickened tympanic plate and the mandibular and palatine tori 
also occur more frequently in Eurasia than In America. The tori are 
found most often among the Cliinese and Japanese (mostly prehis¬ 
toric), the Ainu, Ostiak, Lapp, and Scandinavians of the Viking pe¬ 
riod, The thickened tympanic plate occurs with less regularity among 
the Mongoloid groups but shows a high incidence again in iron-age and 
Medieval Norse crania from Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. Two 
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of the oldest skulls from northern Europe, from a Mesolithic site on 
Lake Ladoga near Leningrad, have quite thick tympanic plates 
{Inostrantzev, 1,882), Moreover, one of these skulls shows a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the generalized Alaskan Eskimo type in the shape 
of the face and the contour of the vault. It may be a point of some 
significance that the thickened tympanic plate and the mandibular 
and palatine tori, which are more characteristic of the Eskimo than 
of any other race, are found to a comparable degree elsewhere only 
among prehistoric and early historic peoples in regions where Eskimo 
cultural resemblances also occur. 

LANGUAGE 

The Eskimo language is divided into two branches, Eskimo proper 
and Aleutian. The main branch includes the various Eskimo dialects 
spoken from south Alaska eastward to east Greenland. The Aleutian 
language differs so sharply from the otiter Eskimo dialects that for 
a long time its Eskimo affinity was questioned. However, it is now 
recognized as being remotely related to Eskimo, just as is the Aleut 
physical type and culture. 

Within the Eskimo group itself the greatest linguistic differentia¬ 
tion is found iu Siberia and south and west Alaska, from Prince Wil¬ 
liam Sound north to Norton Sound. Here there are several quite dis¬ 
tinctive dialects that differ considerably from those spoken by the 
other Eskimos. Beginning at Bering Strait we find a different situa¬ 
tion, for from this point eastward to Greenland and Labrador the dia¬ 
lects a re in utually Intel ligi ble. 'll i e Alaska n Eskimo dialects north o f 
Norton .Sound are actually closer to the dialects of Greenland and 
Labrador than to those of the adjacent Yukon region. It is difficult 
to believe that such remarkable linguistic uniformity over so wide an 
area could have persisted for any great length of time. Bother, it is 
a strong indication of fairly recent contacts and intercommunication 
among the northern Eskimos. Perhaps the best explanation is to 
be found in the movements of the Thule culture. The uniformity 
was probably first established when the Thule Eskimos moved east 
from Alaska to Canada and Greenland, and then still further strength¬ 
ened by a return movement to northern Alaska within the past few 
centuries, a supposition for which there is also considerable archeologi¬ 
cal evidence. 

In addition to the greater linguistic diversity in south and west 
Alaska, the dialects there and in Siberia are of a more archaic char¬ 
acter than those in the Central regions and Greenland. Thalbitster. 
Jenncss, Bogoras, and Sapir are all in agreement in viewing this as 
indicating that the probable center of Eskimo dispersion was in Alaska 
or Siberia. 
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It lias not been possible to prove a relationship between the Eskimo 
and any American Indian language. On the other hand, a number 
of linguists, sueh as Rasmus Rusk, Henry Rink, and C. C. Uhlenbeck, 
have pointed out resemblances between Eskimo and the Uralian lan¬ 
guage's of northern Eurasia, The most elaborate attempt to demon¬ 
strate a relationship between Eskimo and Uraliau was that of Suu- 
vageot in 1924, Most students of Eskimo linguistics were unconvinced 
by the particular points of similarity adduced by Seuvagcot—even 
Uhlenbeck, who believed that such a relationship existed. 

Iu 1907 Uhlenbeck pointed out a number of striking word similari¬ 
ties between Eskimo and proto-Indocuropean. Recently he has 
returned to a consideration of the problem and brought together a 
much larger body of evidence in support of his theory (Uhlenbeck, 
1935,1942-45). Though Uhlenbeck docs not claim a genetic relation¬ 
ship between the two stocks (as he does in the case of Eskimo and 
Uralian), he believes that the lexical and grammatical resemblances 
noted are evidence of a very old Indoeuropean influence on Eskimo. 
Thnlbitacr, the foremost authority on Eskimo linguistics, who had 
been skeptical of Uhlenbecks earlier attempt, has now subjected this 
later and more complete study to searching criticism (Thulbitzer, 
1945), After rejecting u num ber of the suggested parallel s, Tha I bit ze i’ 
decides that there remains a great deal of evidence in support of Uhlcn- 
beck’s argument. If Uhlenbeck and Thalbitzer are correct, the evi¬ 
dence of linguistics is now to be aligned with that of archeology, and 
to a certain extent physical anthropology, in showing that the original 
home of the Eskimos was in the Old World. For if the Eskimo lan¬ 
guage, aside from its possible Uralian affinity had also been subjected 
to Indoeuropean influence in ancient times, the Eskimos must then 
have been living in fairly close contact with people speaking these 
languages, and this must have been somewhere in northern Eurasia, 
fur to the west of the territory they now occupy. 

SUMMARY 

Our review of the available archeological evidence has led to the 
conclusion that the deepest roots of Eskimo cult it re extend back to 
tile early Neolithic of Siberia and the Mesolithic of northern Europe, 
a conclusion supported by the data of physical anthropology and 
linguistics. As the Mesolithic rests on an Upper Paleolithic founda¬ 
tion, Eskimo culture might properly be traced to that remote period. 
The relationship with the Mesolithic, however, is more direct, and 
wa are on firmer ground in seeking the origin of an important segment 
of Eskimo culture in this later stage and in the related Siberian 
Neolithic. 
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There is still a wide gap both in time mid space between the oldest 
known Eskimo cultures and the early Siberian Neolithic. If our 
reconstruction is correct, we would expect to find somewhere in the 
vast stretches between Lake Baikal and Bering Strait tracer of the 
later Neolithic peoples who followed the great Siberian rivers from 
their headwaters down to the Arctic coast. There, under stimulus of 
Arctic conditions encountered between the Kara and East Siberian 
Seas, they developed the rudiments of the maritime culture that later 
found its fullest expression among the Eskimos. Living in permanent 
settlements of underground houses at the relatively few places suit¬ 
able for the hunting of sea mammals, these early ancestors of the 
Eskimos probably remained at first in mure or less isolated groups 
and continued the Neolithic mode of life, which in the Baikal region, 
meanwhile, was giving way to bronze- and iroi^age cultures* In 
this connection we note the evidence presented by Cernecov and 
Zolotarev that in late Neolithic times, but still befoi'e the intrusion 
of the nomadic reindeer-breeders, the coasts and rivers of northern 
Siberia continued to be occupied by isolated and sedentary groups 
whose underground houses, pottery, and hunting and fishing tech¬ 
niques were essentially Eskimo in character (Cernecov, 1935; Zolo¬ 
tarev, 1 Collins, 1937, 1940 5 Jcsmess, 1941), 

lhe final development and elaboration of Eskimo culture took place 
at Bering Strait, a region abounding in game—walrus, seals, caribou, 
birds, fish and in every way more suitable for human occupation 
than the north coast of Siberia. For a people equipped to utilize the 
resources of the sea, Bering Strait was one of the richest hunting 
territories of the world. Considering this and the fact that it was 
also accessible to culture influences from the south, it is not surprise 
irig that Bering Strait became a center of high cultural development. 

1 ho two factors, local culture growth and stimulus from outside, 
combined to produce the elaborate and specialized Old Bering Sea 
and Xpiutak cultures. Many of their individual features we know 
were of local origin, because they are either unique or are shared 
only with later Eskimo cultures. Nor is there reason for assuming 
that any largo segments of the culture, such as the highly developed 
art complexes (in contradistinction to their individual elements) 
were brought in toto from some unknown outside source. 

But, granting the potency of local culture development at Bering 
Strait, there remains much that is difficult to explain on this basis* 
For instance, the raised “eye” designs that are so prominent in fully 
developed Old Bering Sea art are so much like those of early Shang 
and Chou art in China that a connection of some kind seems probable 
(Collins, 193 i , p + -98). Ipiutak art has even closer Asiatic affinities* 
As Larsen and Rainey have shown, some of the Ipiutuk designs and 
carvings, especially of animals, are strongly reminiscent of Scytho- 
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Siberian and Permian art. Other Ipiutak features suggest Chinese 
influence: masklike ivory carvings, long ivory rods resembling back 
sera tellers with one end carved to represent a human hand, and ivory 
nose plugs, and mouth covers found with burials ^Larsen and 
Rainey, ISMS, pis. 40, 54,55,73,96). 

Features such as these suggest that probably in the first millennium 
B. C., or later, long after the rise of civilization in China, the Eskimos 
at Bering Strait received strong cultural impulses from interior and 
eastern Asia, If we visualize the early Baikal Neolithic us the tap¬ 
root we can imagine these later Asiatic influences as forming a lateral 
branch which, rooted in the richer and more diversified cultural en¬ 
vironment of a Inter time, contributed its important part to the 
synthesis of Eskimo culture. 

CONCLUSION 

On theoretical grounds we are forced to assume that the Indians 
as well as the Eskimos reached America by way of Bering Strait. 
Until recently there had been no direct evidence for this assumption 
as no remains other than Eskimo had been found there. Probably, 
in the centuries before Eskimo culture' had crystallized and esmb- 
lished itself in northeast Siberia, some Neolithic groups crossed the 
Strait by boat or on the ice and penetrated south and cast into North 
America. The presence of Indian!ike skulls in the Siberian Neolithic 
and of Old World culture traits such ns stone gouges and comb- 
stamped pottery in the inland and eastern areas of Noilli America, 
makes this a distinct possibility, Gjessing (1914) is probably cor¬ 
rect in viewing gouges, comb-stamped pottery, and possibly certain 
kinds of petroglyphs as part of a culture wave which, avoiding the 
Arctic coast, spread from the inland regions of Eurasia to the inteiioi 
of North America. Such traits could have passed over at Bering 
Strait without having become firmly established there, and hence 
would have left no trace, or they may have left signs of their passage 
that have not yet been discovered. 

Cultural connections of this kind, which are indicated by discon¬ 
tinuous distribution of traits in the Old World and America, and 
which have no demonstrable connection with the Eskimo problem, are 
not within the scope of the present paper. Nor is there any point in 
speculating on still earlier migrations that brought the first human 
inhabitants to this continent, presumably not across ice or water but 
over the great land bridge which in Pleistocene and early postglacial 
times stretched for 1,000 miles from southern Bering Sea north into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

The oldest cultural remains thus far found in the Bering Sea region 
are those of the Denbigh Flint Complex, a microlithic culture dis¬ 
covered in 1948 by J- Giddings, Jr., at Cape Denbigh, Norton 
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Sound. In 1950 two more sites of the same complex were found in 
tli© Brooks Btnge in the interior of northern Alaska. The Denbigh 
Flint Complex is apparently post-Pleistocene in age* and though eon- 
si dcrabl}’ older than any known Eskimo culture, has an important 
hearing on the problems we have been discussing. We may therefore 
consider the implications of these new finds. 

When a relationship between the Mesolithic and early Neolithic 
cultures of Eurasia and the earliest Eskimo cultures in Alaska was 
first postulated (Collins, 194$), it seemed necessary to emphasize that 
the resemblances did not extend beyond the Eskimo sphere* in time 
or in space. Previous theories of the Siberian Neolithic as the pri¬ 
mary source of American culture in general, even of its earliest mani¬ 
festations, seemed invalid for the following reasons : 

(1} 1 he Siberian Neolithic, even if it rested on an Upper Paleo¬ 
lithic base as Okladnikov contended, wag ecologically recent. The 
animal bones from the Neolithic sites were all of existing species- 
deer, elk, bears, reindeer, birds, and fish. The same was true of the 
I nines from the oldest Eskimo sites—mainly seal, walrus, caribou, dogs, 
foxes, birds, and fish, all of species still living. The frozen muck in 
the vicinity of some of the Eskimo sites contains abundant remains 
of a Pleistocene fauna r but the Eskimos knew these animals just as 
we do—as fossils; for the occasional mammoth teeth and pieces of 
< u>k> that are found in tine okl Eskimo middens are always fossilized, 
unlike the other bones. In contrast, the PnleoTndians on the High 
Plains hunted these now extinct mammals, 

(3) The relative recency of the Siberian Neolithic, even its earli¬ 
est stages, w as indicated by I he absence of burins, which characterized 
the European Mesolithic, and by the presence of small, symmetrical, 
finely chipped arrow points, which resembled Eskimo and later Amer¬ 
ican Indian types. These and other Siberian Neolithic traits such as 
pottery, polished-stone adzes, and the reinforced bow, could hardly 
have bean the possessions of a people ancestral to the earliest 
Americans, 


(3) Physiographic changes of considerable magnitude have or- 
cm-red since Saudi si Cave, the LindenmHer site, and other Paleo- 
Indttm sites were occup&sd. This apparently was not true of the 
Parly Neolithic sites around Lake Baikal, and in the Eskimo area 
such changes have definitely been of a minor and local character. 
Even the oldest Eskimo sites are located along existing shore lines, 
showing that they were established when the relation of land to sea 
was essentially the same as today. Any older coastal sites, established 
when sea level was lower, as ,t was during glacial and early postglacial 
times, would now be under water. ’ 1 10 

The evidence then existing seemed clearly to indicate that the re¬ 
lationship between the early Siberian Neolithic and early Eskimo cnl- 
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ture was an exclusive one, and that there was no demonstrate 
connection between either of these and the far more ancient Paleo- 
Indian cultures of the western plains. These conclusions still stand 
insofar as they pertain to the stages of Eskimo and Siberian Xeolithk 
culture thus far known. However, the problem has assumed larger 
dimensions, and possibly a different orientation, as a result of the 
recent discoveries in Alaska to which we lmve referred. In 194* 
at Cape Denbigh, on Norton Sound, G hidings discovered an early 
inicrolithic culture with definite Mesolithic affinities, older than mid 
possibly ancestral to both Eskimo and Siberian Neolithic, and also 
connected in some way with I olsom and Alima. In the summer of 
1950 two other sites yielding the same types of stone artifacts were 
found in the vicinity of Amiktuvuk Pass in the Brooks ltangc in the 
interior of northern Alaska by William Irving and Robert J. 1 luck- 
man (Solecki and Hackman, 1951). 

Giddings’ early material was found at the base of an old site on 
Cape Denbigh known to the Eskimos as Iyatujct. The uppermost 
materials were relatively recent and overlaid deposits representing 
the Early Punuk period. Beneath this was a clay layer containing 
Hint implements of Ipiutak type together with others resembling 
prehistoric South Alaskan and Dorset types, and also small stone 
lamps, round to triangular in shape, and thin, hard pottery frag¬ 
ments decorated with a dentate or simple check stamp, Aext came 
a sterile layer of laminated sandy clay from 2 to lb inches thick, and 
underlying this was the basal deposit*—a thin stratum of pebbles ami 
flints representing a mierolithic industry unlike anything previously 
known from the New World. 1. his basal "Denbigh Flint Complex 
comprised ( 1 ) delicately whipped lamellar flakes, tiny blades made 
from such flakes, and the polyhedral cores from which they had been 
struck off; (2) blades of generalized Folsom and Yuma types; and, 
most surprising of all (3) a large assortment of burins, a specialized 
form of stone implement never before found in America, tho distin¬ 
guish ing feature of which is a restricted, stout edge designed for cut¬ 
ting deep grooves in bone and similar material. I he Denbigh burins 
comprise a number of types, most of them closely resembling those 
from Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic horizons in the Okl h orld 
(Giddings 1949,1951). 

The Capo Denbigh discovery is of great significance in connection 
with the problem of Early Man in America. It links F olsom and 
Yuma with the lamellar flake-polyhedral core industry found at the 
University of Alaska campus site and elsewhere in central Alaska 
(Rainev, 1939), in the Brooks Range (Solecki, 1950}, and at Meso¬ 
lithic sires in Mongolia (Nelson, 1937) and in Sinkinng, Manchuria, 
southern Siberia, Kamchatka, and Hokkaido (Watanabe, 1048). It 
tends to place all these cultural manifestations in a Mesolithic setting, 
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and provides the first dear evidence (mainly burins) of early Old 
World stone techniques associated with early American cultures. It 
is too early to speak of the age of the Denbigh Flint Complex vis-i-vis 
Folsom and Yuma. On the one hand, the presence of burins suggests 
priority for the Alaskan site. However, we cannot ignore the possi¬ 
bility that Folsom and Yuma may have preceded the Denbigh Com- 
plsx and that the few blades of those types found at Denbigh sites 
were vestiges from an earlier period. The reported occurrence of 
1 tuna-type blades in frozen muck of Pleistocene age near Fairbanks 
(Barney, 1939) lends support to this supposition. Whatever the 
relationship may be, the fact that Folsom and Yuma are associated 
with an Arctic culture characterized by Paleolithic-Mesolithic, types 
of implements suggests that part at least of the story of Early Man 
in America may eventually be unfolded in Arctic Alaska, the original 
point of entry. The more recent finds near Anaktuvuk Pass extend 
(ho range of the Denbigh Flint Complex and are of particular impor¬ 
tance as showing the probable route these early people followed into 
the heart of the American Continent. 

Though the Denbigh Flint Complex is older than any tiling known 
from Alaska, with the possible exception of sporadic buds from the 
frozen muck that have turned up in the course of mining operations 
( Rainey, 1939), present indications do not point to any very great 
antiquity, at least for the Anaktuvuk and University campus sites* 
At both of these places the flint implements are found in or immedi¬ 
ately below the surface sod. As the Anaktuvuk region was glaciated, 
the sites there could have been established only after the last ice reces- 
si on, but whether soon after or much later there is no indication at 
present I he tape Denbigh site may of course be older than these 
inland sites, and perhaps considerably older than the one on the Uni- 
\erslty campus* However, unless there is geological evidence to the 
contrary, there is no reason to suppose that it was particularly ancient. 
The presence of Paleolithic-Mesolithic burins and other implements 
is haixll} decisive in this regard. I be Denbigh people may only have 
been perpetuating a Paleolithic tradition in the use of these Imple¬ 
ments long after it had faded away in the Old World, just as much 
later the Ipiutak Eskimos continued to use side-bhded projectiles of 
Mesolithic-Neolithic form several thousand years after they had 
passed out of use in Eurasia. 

The Old World affinities of the Denbigh Flint Complex cannot yet 
be localized. Its numerous types of Paleolithic-Mesolithic burins 
surest a relationship with the European Mesolithic, while lamellar 
flaking connects it with central and northern Asia. The crucial area 
is northeastern Siberia. Our knowledge of the pre-Eskimo archeology 
of this region is very meager, but it seems safe to predict that sites 
comparable m age and litldc content to Cape Denbigh will eventually 
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be found their, sites with both lamellar flaking and burins. Such, in¬ 
deed, may be the Neolithic sites on the Lower Kolyma and Chukchee 
Peninsula recently reported but not described by Okladnikov (Shim- 
kin, 1949). However, as burins are not mentioned, these sites may 
represent only a further, extreme northeastern extension of the north 
Asiatic lamellar flake-polyhedral core complex described, by W&tanabe 
(1948)* 

The significance of the Cape Denbigh and Anaktuvuk finds in con¬ 
nection with the Eskimo problem is not yet clear. They may, how¬ 
ever* have important implications for Eskimo archeology. The Den¬ 
bigh Flint Complex is, of course, very different from, and much older 
than, what we usually think of as Eskimo. The simplest explanation 
would be that this complex—-an assemblage containing 1 uma and 
Folsom-like blades and Paleolithic-Mesolithic burins, and separated 
from overlying Eskimo deposits by a sterile layer of day—had no 
connection with these later deposits. However, there are reasons for 
suspecting that there was a connection: ( 1 ) It is somewhat difficult 
to believe that its location directly beneath an Eskimo site was a mere 
coincidence; (2) lamellar fluking, though absent at Ipiutak, is one of 
the most characteristic features of the Dorset, a culture which on other 
grounds appears to represent an older stage than Ipiutak or Old Bering 
Sea. Polyhedral cores have not been reported at Dorset sites but this 
may be accidental, for Solberg (1907, p. 39, fig. 14) describes one from 
Disko Bay, Greenland, in a collection which contains many Dorset 
types; ( 3 ) the Cape Denbigh and Anaktuvuk burins appear to be the 
prototypes of similar implements found at Dorset sites which were 
no doubt used as burins: ( 4 ) the presence of small, finely chipped side 
blades indicates that the Cape Denbigh people used slotted bone points, 
probably arrowheads, with inset blades along the sides, a form char¬ 
acteristic of Ipiutak and the European Mesolithic; (5) one of the 
Denbigh implements, an obovatc blade “carefully retouched on both 
convex faces and then ground to a si rong bevel at the broad end ’ 1 (Uid- 
dings, 1949, p* 89, fig. 2* e), seems to be essentially the same as the 
characteristic Old Bering Sea implement with strongly bevelled ends 
which the present writer described as “adz-like scrapers ' 5 (Collins, 
1937, p. 152, fig. 16, pi. 42, figs. 12-14), and which Larsen and Rainey 
(1948. p. 85 , pi* 10 , fig. 1 ) later found actually hafted as adz blades 
at Ipiutak; ( 6 ) the Denbigh Flint Complex includes short, wide, thin 
blades closely resembling those found hafted to sealing harpoon heads 
at Ipiutak. Though the Ipiutak flint technique on the whole is differ¬ 
ent, Giddings (1951) concludes that “it looks as though Ipiutak has 
inherited these particular resemblances [the probable harpoon blades, 
a form of flake knife or scraper, and occasional diagonal flakingl from 
an earlier horizon represented by the Cape Denbigh finds 1 '; (7) an¬ 
other linkage may also be provided by Larsen's recent discovery' in « 
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Seward Peninsula cave of lamellar flakes associated with slender ar¬ 
rowheads of antler with two long, deep grooves for side blades, a type 
which is essent ially Ipiiitak, but underrated. This cave, discovered 
m 1948 by David Hopkins, appears to be intermediate in age between 
Ipintak and Cape Denbigh, 

On the basis of the present evidence it appears that despite the 
definite Paleolithic Mesolithic a film ties of the Denbigh Flint Com¬ 
plex, a cultural relationship of some kind existed between the early 
Cape Denbigh people and the Eskimos who later occupied the same 
region. A similar relationship also existed between the Denbigh 
Complex and tolsom and Yuma. If our interpretation is correct, 
this means that the hitherto distinct problems of Eskimo origins and 
of Early Man in America must now be considered in a single frame 
nf oithat extends the range ami scope of both problems 

and adds new facets and perplexities to each. 

Tima Folsom and Yuma are brought into relationship with an 
Arctic culture of unknown age, wludi in turn is related to Mesolithic 
cu'tures of Eurasia. As for the other side of the problem, the 
Denbigh finds attest the antiquity of a number of Eskimo culture 
traits and strengthen the view that Eskimo culture is basically of 
Mesolithic origin. At present we can only guess at the extent of the 
time gap between the Denbigh Flint Complex and the oldest known 
Eskimo cultures, but it is probably a difference to be measured in 
millenniums rather than centuries. Until that point is determined 
and untd more information is available for Siberia, the role of the 
Denbigh Complex in the formation of Eskimo and Siberian culture 
wt 1 remain obscure. We can only say that it is much older than, and 
yet in some way related to, Eskimo, just as it also dearly antedates 
and in al probability represents a stage of culture ancestral to the 
early Mithm cultures around Lake Baikal and the Ural Mountains 
which show such close resemblances to early F.skimo, 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND ECOLOGY OF THE ARCTIC SLOPE 


OF ALASKA 

By Ralph 3. Soleceli 

ArcheoIcfftMti River Basin Bureau of American Ethnology 


[wnu a Vina] 

Of great interest to students of prehistory in America is the prob¬ 
lem of man's migrations from the Old World to the New. It is 
virtually un denied that as far as we know, prehistoric man entered 
America from Eurasia- Until lately one of the most battling situations 
was the fact that we had little acceptable evidence to substantiate any 
claims for his antiquity in Alaska, die threshold of entry. 

We can now state definitely that reliable evidence has been found 
hi various parts of Alaska and the Yukon Territory that validates 
assumptions that pre-Eskimo and pre-Athapascan Indian peoples lived 
there. Ho waver f since the scope of the subject is broad, and in view 
of the recency of the finds, total reports have not been made available 
to date. Therefore we shall deal with one facet of the problem in 
the Arctic with which the writer is most familiar. This is the inland 
archeology of northern Alaska, or that part of the territory aptly 
called tin? “north slope,” which lies between the Brooks Range and 
the Azotic Ocean (fig. 1), We have already sketched the anthropology 
of the north elope in a brief report and have written a preliminary 
report on the archeology of two rivers in the western part of the same 
region (Solecki, 1950a, 1950b), These reports were based on data 
obtained during a field trip made during the summer of 1949. 

Significant archeological finds were made during the summer of 
1950 in northern Alaska, but they cannot be presented in this paper 
because all the data are not yet available. These data include the dis¬ 
covery of artifacts typologically similar to Gi ridings’ (1949) Cape 
Denbigh Flint Complex near Auaktuvuk Pass, and the finding of 
polyhedral cores and Folsomlikc projectile points in the headwaters 
of the Noatnk River. Although the additional archeological data 
have broadened our perspective of the cultural prehistory north of 
Urn Arctic Circle, the ecological background has not been changed* 

The interrelationships between man and the plant and animal king¬ 
doms, existing in a similar geographic and climatic environment, 
are of interest to students of Eurasiatie-American cross ties, and an 
appraisal of ecological factors is a necessary adjunct to the study. 
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Complications naturally arise when an estimate of prehistoric cul¬ 
tures is desired* since we not only have a problem of synchronic levels 
of culture plus environmental relationships, but also a question of 
depth in time. In order to present a coherent picture of the past life 
of man in northern Alaska,, the archeology must be equated in terms 
of other related disciplines. These include geology, climatology* 
paleontology, and botany. Possible hypotheses arising from various 
considerations of the problems are many, because at present, in many 
cases, we can only make guesses. We shall appraise briefly some of 
the few recognized hypotheses with special bearing on the physical 
environment of man on the north slope, considering them from both 
the biological and geographical standpoints* 

We know that in this region, as elsewhere, ihe environmental factors 
were continually changing* These changes certainly affected man’s 
ecological background. Thus, hand in hand with the changing arche¬ 
ological data must be considered the changing ecological basis of the 
study. Such a basis is an extremely important one in inland Arctic 
archeology. In order to understand and evaluate it appreciatively, 
we must establish the motivating economy. In the region under 
scrutiny there seems to have been but one practicable economy to 
follow—that of hunting and foraging* In the face of superimposing 
conditions of the environment, no other alternative was possible for 
the nat \ ves l* f the region except migr&tion. Hence, a dyn amic ecology 
played a distinctive role in the prehistory of inland northern Alaska, 
As defined here, ecology is essentially an observational science— 
the science of communities or the science of relationship of organisms 
to environment. According to Charles Elton, one of ihe leading 
English ecologists, there seems to have been much emphasis upon hu¬ 
man ecology, in a restrictive sense, in anthropological work. ^Hu¬ 
man ecology has been mainly concerned almost entirely with biotic 
factors?, with the effects of man upon man, disregarding often enough 
the other animals amongst which we live” (Elton, 1939, p, 190). This 
may bo so 7 especially in the light of studies of preliterate peoples, 
the investigation of whose customs, folkways, and other ethnologic 
features was presumed to shed understanding on the problems of 
our more complex contemporary societies. For instance, it has been 
said that primitive cultures are “the only laboratory of social forms 
ihat we have or shall have” (Benedict, 1934, p. IT)* The latter theme 
has been recognized and espoused by anthropologists the world over. 
Although the environment of the people concerned is usually men¬ 
tioned, it seems that the physical background and its biological influ¬ 
ences are not accorded the important role that they should be given. 
This is especially true in reference to long-time changes in plant and 
animal life and their effects upon man. lit this regard, since prehis- 
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tory antedates history P it remains for the archeologist to reconstruct 
the ecological ties of past cultures, 

Wissler (11)24, p. 312) viewed the human ecological problem as the 
correlation of 4< the facts of nature with the facta concerning man’s 
behavior.As one of his classic examples, he pointed out (ibid., 
p a 314) that primitive hunting cultures are found to bo based upon 
some natural resource, such as that of the Plains-dwelling Indians 
upon the bison of North America. Bison provided the chief food 
and was the source of skin clothing and of shelter. The correlation 



Piuttse; 1—Muji u£ JJnsktL 


of natural and cultural areas has its limitations, which can be strained 
too far when trying to explain man's behavior. However, we cannot 
dismiss entirely the part environment plays in man’s life (Hawley, 
1050, pp. 34,9G). 

If we treat human ecology as part and parcel of the broader and 
more inclusive study of animal ecology, several interesting considera¬ 
tions are brought to light. Elton (1949, p. 920) posits that it is 
necessary to study the whole animal community in n locale in order 
to get a total picture. u It would therefore scorn likdy that intensive 
work, carried out completely on very simple communities such as 
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those of Arctic regions or deserts, ■would afford the strongest chance 
of discovering the fundamental laws governing the interrelations of 
animals and therefore the regulation of their numbers” (ibid., p. 
1)21). Huxley (Elton, 1039, Introduction) says that Elton has been 
fortunate in having field experience in live Arctic, where the ecological 
web of life is reduced to its simplest and where complexity of detail 
docs not hide the broad outlines. It seems valid to assume that con¬ 
ditions affecting animal life in simpler communities would also in¬ 
fluence the animal's host, man. 

The first of the environmental factors controlling the occurrence 
and numbers of animals in the Arctic to be considered are the climatic 
conditions. These, of course, do directly act upon animals, but a 
great deal of this influence is felt indirectly through plants leading 
back to the ultimate source of energy, the sun. As far as the animals 
are concerned, however, the whole character of the climate is deter¬ 
mined by the plants. Different areas of plant communities may set 
apart animal zones or M life zones,” such ns the habitat of the Barren 
Ground caribou on the north slope of Alaska, which is set apart from 
the moose zone farther to the south and closer to the timber line. 
This distinction of one life zone as compared to another may be 
the difference of one kind of hitman ecology from another. This 
should be qualified somewhat. Humans are but indirectly tied to 
the plant life of their habitats. Therefore, they may change habitat 
at will. The latter course rests upon the proposition that other means 
of supplanting previous economy are to be found and that no hostile 
peoples or geographical barriers exist to thwart migration. 

We are quite certain that man began to enter the New World some 
time or times in the latter part of the Pleistocene epoch and the begin¬ 
ning of the Recent epoch in geologic time. Several successive glacia¬ 
tions—at least four—alternating with thaws, capped the northern end 
of the earth principally in the more elevated regions. In North 
America, man’s entry was subsequent to the last glaciation, which oc¬ 
curred about 25,000 or more years ago. It is presumed that there 
remained a great deal of ice on ixu-tions of the earth’s surface when 
Early Man came to America. This ice undoubtedly had a bearing on 
the routes used by the migrating incomers (Roberts, 1940, p. 102). 
The fossil records show clearly that there had been an interchange 
of fauna between Asia and America, iron evidently journeyed in 
one direction only, eastward to this hemisphere, and probably over 
a land bridge during the earlier stage?. 

As IvarSkarland (n, d., p. 126) succinctly pointed out, a land bridge 
was present only during glacial stages. This land bridge was more 
literally than figuratively a truth, to judge by the strength of the argu¬ 
ments in its favor. The now-familiar hypothesis is that the Ice Age. 
in locking the water in glaciers, lowered the sea level enough to permit 
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the emergence of a land bridge between Asia and America. That 
this was not improbable is shown by several facts. Only some 50 
miles of water separate both continents today, with a couple of is- 
lands between the narrowest point. The minimum recession, of 
sea depth necessary for reemergenee of the bridge is only about 120 
feet. J urthermore, a true land bridge would have been required 
to allow die intercontinental exchange of so many fauna. It may 
be assumed as a possibility that as the animals migrated into the 
New World, the first Americans and their successors followed, The 
first or earliest Americans are collectively distinguished by the title 
of “Early Han” or “Paleo-Indian.” It is certain that all animals 
did not have equal opportunities for reaching the intercontinental 
highway, nor were all equally equipped with or adapted to the neces¬ 
sary survival qualities, us George Gaylord Simpson (1940) has pointed 
out. This type of screening may be termed a “filter bridge’’ (fig. 
2 ). Early Man undoubtedly crossed into the new continent m s know- 
tngly, with no preconceived notions of exploration and followed 
the unglaciated portions of America. His route was presumably 
controlled by the topography and the extent of the dispersion of 
game. 

We assume that the first American, principally a hunter of herbi¬ 
vores—like the carnivores of the region—was more interested in the 
larger grass-eating mammals. The latter, in turn, depended on the 
existence of suitable fodder. We feel that man did not consciously 
direct his traffic in one direction or another but expanded his terri 
tory with the dispersion of his game. Thus, the usual definition of 
migration with a view to residence does not strictly apply here. 
DouginsLeechman (1946, p. 3SG) aptly states; 

Diffusion would 1^ ft better term than m Ignition. In all probability, tbe Hr st 
peojite to eras* the Berios StrniE, anti to make America their permanent how*, 
camped not Tory fnr from their landing place. 1 Gradually the surrounding 
district became known to them and. as a result of hunting expeditions in the 
neighborhood, attractive camp sites and fishing stations would b« discovered. 
Ah their children Grow up r nod had families of their own, they would settle ft 
few mites farther upstream or Inland, thou diffusing gradually throughout the 
whole district The movement of an umocha by menus of pseudopodia gives ns 
an excoElenc Hlustrotfcn of the type of migration involved. 

It may be objected that this is altogether too slow a process, but an average 
of aft little ns two mil** n year would carry people from the Yukon down to 
the bottom of Houili America In approximately 5,000 years. 

Leechmaa’s estimate may be a little too conservative when we con¬ 
sider some of the archeologically known shifts of populations in 
America. It is also apparent that the process was not quite so simple. 

* Lwc'lmafl btHtlW tbit Eirty M*n MliblUb^ „ Wfthwd. flv *r w*t«r and BOl a 

\iiui wfldc-Gi Thb fiuj hme taw nur for man, but ml for <rthtr muBm nUan ]ifo F Frown t-daj tnweb 
(Kf Eskimo bttwtm tbe two w&Ununts hj boat tlr w*U known. 
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Suffice it to say, however, we do know that the primitive populations 
did make a vast swing through the continents well before the time 
of Columbus* discovery* We are assured that the Pleistocene climate 
in the unglnciated portions of northern America was not greatly 
different from that of today; nor is there any conclusive evidence 
that the present flora was entirely absent during any phase of the 
late Pleistocene epoch (Skarland, n. d., pp. 72 and 74). The presence 
or absence of flora suitable as forage for particular groups of herbiv¬ 
orous mammals very likely indirectly controlled man’s movements. 

THE COUNTRY 

Physiographically, the north slope, occupying an area of about 
70,000 square miles between the Brooks Bangs and the Arctic Ocean, 
is divided into three provinces. All extend north of the 6§th parallel 
and are beyond the Arctic Circle. These provinces are the Brooks 
Range Province, the Arctic Foothills Province, and the Arctic Coastal 
Plain Province (fig. 3). 



FiGirUE 3r —Map showing die physiographic pruvSncea of tbe north Rtopp of 
Alaska. Eepmchiced by penni^Soa of the IL & Geological Survey. 


The Brooks Range, the northern most mountain range in Alaska, 
is composed of rugged, glaciated mountains. Its snow-capped peaks 
in the eastern section rise to about 9,000 feet. Representing the 
Alaskan counterpart of the Rocky Mountains, this range is com¬ 
posed of highly indurated and strongly resistant Paleozoic rocks. 
There are about 30 or 40 small glaciers of about 2 or 3 miles in length 
still lingering in the mountains* Fronting the Brooks Range are 
several large mountain-fed lakes that empty into the north-flowing 
risers. The whole of this province bears evidences of glaciation from 
one end to the other of its GOG miles 5 length. Three good passe*— 
Howard Pass, Survey Pass, and Aimktuvuk Pass—breach the middle 
of the range and connect the drainages on both north and south 
sides of the divide. The divide may be crossed at other points but 
with considerably more difficulty. 
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The Foothills Province (pL 2), characterized by low hills and 
ridges, is divided into two sections. The more elevated southern 
foothills border the mountains with elevations up to 3,000 or 3,500 
feet, while the more subdued northern foothills section averages 
from about 400 to 600 feet in height. These foothills, made up mainly 
of Mesozoic rocks, are less deformed and less resistant than the 
mountains. There are many crustal war pings—called anticlines and 
synclmes—in this province, which have their axes parallel, east and 
west. These warpings produce ridges that give the country a linear 
aspect when viewed from the air, much like the Alleghenies in 
Pennsylvania. The folding is intense near the mountains, and the 
beds of rock stand nearly vertical in places. Farther away from 
the mountains to the north, where the folding is more gentle and 
the beds lie nearly horizontal, the hard Ia3 T ers form steps on the liill- 
sides or cap the hills. The prominent ridges of the western foothills 
extend almost continuously for about 225 miles across the western 
front of the Brooks Range. Except where glacial tongues may have 
found their way into some of the valleys adjacent to the mountains, 
this province has not been glaciated. 

The third and northernmost province, the Arctic Coastal Plain 
Province—also never glaciated—is a low-lying prairie-type area that 
was once submerged under the sea during late geologic times of the 
Quaternary period and later uplifted. No thick deposits of marine 
material were laid down {Smith and Mortis, 1230, p. 238). The 
monotonous flatness of this province, extending to about 70 miles in¬ 
land from the coast, is relieved by a few isolated knobs and hills. 
These hills are generally about 50 to 100 feet in height, and a few 
reach 300 feet. The deposits of the coastal plain are composed of un¬ 
consolidated sands, gravels, and clays. They are dominantly alluvial 
stream deposits and probably include some glacial and interglacial 
deposition. There are deposits of Pleistocene sands near the coast, 
called Gubik sands, which are rich in fossil life* They are of wind¬ 
blown origin, or loess* It is conceivable that there may be found some 
evidence of Ancient Man in the upper layers of these sands. This 
coastal region, owing to its flatness, naturally has the poorest drain- 
age of the three provinces. It is characterized by its wetness, many 
pools of standing water, lakes, and sluggish and meandering streams. 
I he general wetness is due to both poor surface drainage and the 
permafrost, or permanently frozen ground, which extends from a few 
feet beiow the surface to a depth of almost 1,00(1 feet in some places. 
A phenomenon called frost-wedge (pL ]),, a wedge-shaped mass of 
subsurface ice, is common in the Arctic* 

The climate of the north slope is arid, with a precipitation of only 
® t ° 1 inches. Although there is little rain or snow, the air is 
frequently filled with a misty haze in summer* The only explanation 
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for the failure of the Brooks Range glaciers to cover the Arctic coast 
was this deficiency of precipitation. The area between the Brooks 
Range and the Alaska Range, which ex tends inland from the Bering 
Sea, was similarly deficient, in precipitation (Flint, 1948, p. 222). 

As we know, the Arctic winters are long and the summers short, 
with a correspondingly short period of thaw; hence, only the upper 
ground surfaces soften in summer. The frigid temperature pins the 
aridity permit the preservation of organic matter for deceptively long 
t ime spans. Physiographic changes and over-all climate changes are 
also very slow in the Arctic, 

Of the three provinces, the foothills urea affords the best routes for 
overland travel parallel to the mountains in all seasons;. Stream 
drainages, tributaries of the main north-flowing rivers with partial 
exception of the Colville, are oriented on the east-west alinement of 
the ridges. The coastal plain is difficult to negotiate overland during 
summer because of the tundra lakes and bogs. The mountains are 
also natural barriers.tra versatile only at several of th e passes. Viewed 
today, the north slope of Alaska presents a barren, dun-colored aspect, 
for it is north of the timber line. There are small stands of stunted 
willow near the water courses. The dreary landscape is relieved in 
summer by an almost spontaneous growth of colorful flowers that 
curpet the surface, Lichens and mosses clinging to rocks in the hills 
present splotches of bright hue. 

The major drainage systems of this region, again with partial 
exception of the Colville, flow northward, controlled by the slope from 
the mountains to the coast. They are called consequent streams. The 
Colville, the largest river in the north, flows eastward at its upper part 
where it is controlled by a weak bed of rocks. It changes coum and 
flows northward to the sea at its lower reaches. These rivers flow in 
broad valleys in the foothills section, cutting across ridges to the lower 
coastal plain where the gradient drops and they become braided and 
sluggish. It is these same rivers that furnished the highway for the 
inland Eskimos. They boated down the rivers in spring after the ice 
break-up, returning in fall to their winter homes in the hills and moun¬ 
tains before the rivers froze over. The Colville River was especially 
important as a connecting trade and travel route between Kotzebue 
on Kotzebue Sound and the mouth of the Colville. One of the several 
good passes habitually used was Howard Pass, joining the headwaters 
of the Ettviluk River, an upper branch of the Colville, ami Noatak 
River. The 1 utter, flowing west and southward on the olher side of the 
Brooks Range, empties near Kotzebue. 

Although the short cuts through the mountains were excellent for 
the use of Eskimos and their immediate prehistoric predecessors, it is 
unlikely that they were used by Early Man. The mountain valleys 
were probably still covered by glacial ice at the time of his entry. On 
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the other hand, we cannot gainsay that the nomadic hunters of that 
time used the mountain posses during periods of glacial regression. 
These same passes over the divide were used recently—in fact, are 
still being used at the present time—by herbivorous mammals, 
principally caribou in their annual migratory wanderings, 

There is a sharp ecological border between the tundra-covered north 
slope and the timbered country on the southern side of the divide. The 
north slope, however, was not always treeless and desertlike, because 
spruce logs have been found in deposits of Pleistocene age on the 
coastal plain and along inland rivers (Smith and Mertie, 1930, p. 254), 
In contradiction to prevailing beliefs, Skarland feels that the spruce 
timber could have grown during a glacial stage of the Pleistocene 
rather than in an interglacial stage or stages (Skarland. n. d., p. 82). 
He also believes (ibid., pp. 79-81) that the Bering Sea and Arctic 
regions were warmer during glacial stages than they are today. 

A minor period of warmth in the Arctic in more recent history is 
called by the geologists and climatologists a Climatic Optimum. It 
dates back about 7,000 years. This period was marked by a general 
amelioration of the temperature when it was apparently warmer in 
the Arctic than it is now (Brooks, 1949, pp. 304, 370). However, we 
do not have any geological or palcobotanical evidence that it was warm 
enough to induce the growth of timber on the Arctic slope. Since 
the time of the period of transitory warmth, the climate had appar¬ 
ently become somewhat colder, a fluctuation that recently seems to 
have swung in the other direction. Investigations have shown that 
the timber line is again moving northward in Alaska. Griggs 
(1937, pp. 252-253) has given positive evidence of this. 

There are fossil remains showing that Arctic Alaska had been 
inhabited during Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene times by many large 
and small mammals of which many ore now extinct. These include 
the mammoth, horse, bison, bear, moose, musk ox, caribou, and deer 
among others (Smith and Mertie, 1830, pp. 251-254). According to 
Skarland (n. d., p. 114) the musk ox became extinct on the Arctic slope 
of Alaska only aboutSO or 80 years ago. 

THE ARCHEOLOGY 

From our consideration of the ecological setting of the problem, 
we are in a better position to interpret the archeology of northern 
Alaska against the broader perspective of North American prehistory. 
Geological interpretations of the archeological work indicate that man 
dwelt in the High Plains area of the United States over 10 millennia 
ago. An early cultural horizon, the Folsom, so named from the orig¬ 
inal finds at Folsom, N. Mcx., falls principally within this category. 
The Folsom culture is typified mainly by its projectile points. How- 
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ever, until recently no one lied found similar evidence of men's antiq¬ 
uity in Alaska, which is the area through which man would have passed 
into the interior of the continent. 

The first important writing on the subject of pre-Neolithic or rela¬ 
tively old horizons in Alaska was briefly sketched by N. C. Nelson 
(1937). In a paper describing some curious flints found on the Uni¬ 
versity of Alaska campus near Fairbanks, Alaska, he compared the 
flints with similarly unique specimens recovered by him in the Gobi 
Desert of Mongolia. These artifacts consist of highly specialized 
examples of the flint-working art, including "fluted” flint cores, poly¬ 
hedral and semi polyhedral in shape, and their derived flakes. These 
flakes, comparatively long and narrow with parallel sides, are called 
lamellar flakes because of their shape. Significantly enough, identi¬ 
cally shaped cores and flakes have been found and noted subsequently 
ut other places in Alaska and include the writer’s finds on the north 
slope (pi. 3). 

Although Nelson did not suggest any direct connection, these flints 
and associated artifacts reminded him strongly of the corresponding 
artifacts typical of the pro-Neolithic (or Mesolithic) times in Mon¬ 
golia (Rainey, 1940, p. 302). Equating Mesolithic with an age of 
about 8,000 years, we assume that these artifacts represent a culture 
in Alaska that must have been in existence between the time of the 
older Folsom-point bearers and the more recent prehistoric Eskimo. 
There seems to be evidence that this lit hie material is also of pre- 
Athapascan Indian age in Alaska (Skarland and Giddings, 1948, p. 
110). Collins (1943, p. 233) says that “the earliest known stages of 
Eskimo culture are hardly more than 2,000 years old.” An interest¬ 
ing problem of cultural connection is posed between the immediate 
ancestors of the Eskimos, who may have Jived near Lake Baikal 
(Collins, 1943, p. 232), and the polyhedral-core and lamellar-Hake 
people, who had evidently also lived in the vicinity of that same part 
of Siberia (Rainey, 1940, pp. 302-304). These two cultures seem to 
have been contemporaneous there. 

It was early suggested that one of the migration routes of Early 
Man was probably over the ungkeiated northern slope of Alaska, 
fronting on the Arctic Ocean. This presented, then, one of the more 
intriguing problem areas. Archeological investigations lied been 
limited heretofore to only the coastal fringe, which was reasonably 
accessible (Larsen and Rainey, 1043, pp. 30-31). Some hints of 
the archeological potentialities were recorded on the north slope by 
Smith and Mertie (1930, pp. 110-112). These scattered finds, made 
by geologists of the United States Geological Survey in the early 
1920’s, did not seem to bespeak any antiquity, however. It was not 
until World War 11 and immediately following that there were any 
further archeological discoveries reported from the interior. A find 
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of a Folsom-type projectile point (pi. 4, a, insert) and some other un¬ 
related archeological specimens were recovered by one of the United 
States Geological Survey parties on the Utukok River, stimulating 
further speculation regarding Early Man (Thompson, ID48), The 
Folsom-type projectile point was identified as a genuine product of 
Paleo-Indian workmanship by Dr. Frank H. H, Roberts, Jr., the fore¬ 
most authority on Early Man in America. Here, then, was concrete 
evidence that our first Americans could have trekked across the north¬ 
ern route from Asia via an unglaciated stretch to the broad belt freed 
of glacial ice in the Mackenzie drainage. 

The finding of the Folsom projectile point in the foothills of north¬ 
western Alaska sheds an interesting sidelight on the probable migra¬ 
tion path of Early Man. First, however, it should be brought to 
attention that, incident to the finding of the point, a total of IT 
archeological sites were recorded for that same exploration party 
(Thompson, 1048). This was a good score for scientists pressed with 
geological duties. The writer, from Ills own research and experience, 
concurs with Thompson (ibid., p. 65) m the latter’s belief that “most 
of these sites are of Eskimo origin and are probably recent,” 

The Mackenzie River route, the first through route opened, is 
thought to have been freed of ice about 25,000 to 30,000 years ago. 
The alternate route over the divide from the Yukon drainage to the 
Mackenzie may not have been open until considerably later, perhaps 
10,000 or more yeans ago (Johnston, 1933, pp, 4t45). In any event, 
we are assured on the basis of geological estimates that Paleo-Indians 
lived and hunted the now extinct mammals, principally herbivores, 
in the High Plains of the American Continent at least 10,000 years a*o 
(Roberts, 1945, p. 428). 

Skarland (n. d., pp. 139-140) is convinced that a big-game hunter 
would have a better chance of survival in the unglaciated parts of 
Alaska during the last glacial stage than in postglacial times. In 
presenting his viewpoint, Skarland notes that, in addition to ail the 
present- mammalian species, the late Pleistocene fauna consisted of 
mammoth, bison, horse, musk ox, and, perhaps, mastodon. The cari¬ 
bou, still sun iving to the present day, the horse, and particularly the 
bison would have provided most of the food. To the writer’s knowl¬ 
edge, there is no evidence, so far, of human cultural remains found in 
association with the extinct mammalian remains on the Arctic slope. 
Tiiere were plenty of caribou bones found among the debris heaps of 
the prehistoric Eskimos. 

In the apparent absence of Fokom-type projectile points from 
Siberia, it might be claimed that these objects are the products of an 
indigenous American technique derived from some as yet unknown 
prototype. However, the Utukok River point, plus the finds of J. 
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Louis Giddings* Jr., at Cape Denbigh on Norton Sound* which is &o 
close to the Asiatic Continent, indicate that these particular artifacts 
are not very likely to have been American monopolies. Gi cl dings 
(1040), in excavating a stratified site on the north Bering Sea coast* 
uncovered a highly significant assemblage of flint artifacts at the 
bottom of a stratified deposit. These artifacts were found in a layer 
separated from overlying later cultural remains by a layer of sterile, 
sandy clay. Subsequently, more recent finds of Ghidings* revealed 
the presence of burins—the first ever reported from anywhere in the 
New World—associated with fragmentary Folson and Yuraalike pro¬ 
jectile points. The chipping on the flints is finely executed. These 
finds represent a totally new complex of artifact associations in the 
prehistory of America and furnish a stepping stone in Ancient Man^ 
trail from Asia to America- 

Knowing that the United States Geological Survey intended making 
further explorations and surveys on the drainages bordering the area 
where the Folsom point was found* it seemed probable that if an 
archeologist were sent along on such an expedition* more- evidence 
of Early Man might be recovered. Accordingly, after cooperation 
was effected between representatives of interested Government agen¬ 
cies, including Dr. Frank IL H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology, Dr + John C. Reed, of the United States Geological 
Survey, and Dr, M. C* Shelesnyak, formerly of the Office of Naval 
Research, I was attached to a party of field geologists who were to 
examine that region during the summer of 1949* 

The work of this group* party No* 6, led by Robert M, Chapman, 
was coordinated in a comprehensive program of systematic explor¬ 
ation and fact-finding research of the Geological Survey (Reed, 1919, 
P* 178)* The area assigned to this party was in the Kukpowruk and 
Kokohk River drainages, adjacent to the Utukok River, near which 
the Folsom artifact was recovered (fig. 1)- These drainages are on 
the western border of the area set aside by the United States Govern¬ 
ment as Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 

The members of party No. 6, * 1 with whom the writer traveled, helped 
immeasurably with the reconnaissance* showing a keen interest m 
the archeology. 

The archeological reconnaissance was paced at the same rate at 
w hich the geological survey of the area was conducted, which* for the 
shortness of the field season of about 3^4 months* was necessarily a 
rapid one, Operating from base camps set up along the river, the 
writer tried to reach a maximum number of points within a range of 
a day ! $ walking distance. 


1 Reported &1 the wmuiil uwtJrjr sf the American AnthrajMtiofflcftl ArsreJation, X"ew York 
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EeconJed foT the summers ’work are £25 archeological and ethno¬ 
logical sites, plug 8 Isolated features: 

Archeolosioal #f tea; 

2 designated ns "M^soHthlc 5 * on w^lcrh the writer found polyhedral 

cores and lamellar flakes. 

3 bunting camp, eltea, 

1 possible villa we site on the coast near Point La j* 

2 hSstorlc-eontaet village sites. 

184 lookout stations where flint chips occurred, 

EfAnolOipfcaf rites: 

33 rec^ni Eskimo hunting eampo. 

Isolated features: 

4 hunting blinds or windbreaks erected of stone. 

4 stone deadfall animal traps. 

Most of the lookout stations or chipping stations were situated 
strategically on bluffs or prominent knobs having a good view of the 
surrounding country (pi* 2}. These stations, including the ^Meso¬ 
lithic” or Mongolian core sites, were at all times situated within 
striking distance of caribou trails, and well located at the junctions 
of watercourses, near passes, on ridges and hills affording unrestricted 
visibility for fairly long distances* Presumably those were the places 
where the hunters lay in wait for the caribou* Like their predeces* 
sore in this region, the prehistoric and historic Eskimos appear to 
have frequented the same sites and followed the same practices. The 
all-important man was the lookout. When he sighted the prey and 
gave the game signal, whole encampments of hunters dropped their 
tasks and hurried to the chase (Stoney, 1BG9, pp B 813, 817), 

Indicating that the region is not quite a mammal-less desert today, 
our party observed several thousand barren-ground caribou moving 
in large herds on their migratory journeys, over a dozen bears, about 
20 wolves and foxes, and a few moose* Naturally there were numerous 
smaller animals seen, such as marmots, ground squirrels, and 
lemmings. 

At Umiat, I took advantage of an opportunity to brief members of 
five other Survey parties on the collecting and noting of archeological 
remains which the parties might encounter during their reconnais¬ 
sances, At the close of the season, these geologists presented data on 
a total of 41 archeological and recent Eskimo sites. Included is ma¬ 
terial noted on previous surveys of the north slope* To this figure 
should be added one additional archeological site discovered by me 
near Diniat (Solccki, 1950a). This supplemental information gives 
us quite significant data, limited as it is, concerning historic and 
recent Eskimo camp sites on 15 of the inland rivers and 4 of the larger 
inland lakes* 
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I found no stratified sites in the course of my survey. Many of the 
art if fids, even some of the ‘‘Mongolian’’ type polyhedral cores and 
lamellar flakes were found practically on the bare rocks of the hills. 
What little soil accumulation was present on the hill summits could 
be called mere rock detritus. The artifacts found on the uplands 
were on denuded areas of what amounted to bare outcrops of sandstone 
and siltstone geologically dated as upper Cretaceous. These areas 
had scant vegetation, forsaken even by the tundra grasses in which 
the valleys and flats abounded. The slight precipitation provided very 
little erosion or soil formation; consequently the majority of the 
cultural remains lay practically where they had been dropped. The 
frigidity of the climate over a greater part of the year also accounted 
for the very slight soil disturbance. Therefore, beyond an occasional 
few inches of soil cover, there was no great accumulation of silt or 
soil deposits, such as are usually pointed out as an indication of strati¬ 
graphic ago. Pedologists or soil scientists would call tlds Arctic 
upland very young. Telltale surface debris, commonly consisting of 
glistening flint flakes and other similar workshop remains, littered the 
small areas where the hunter probably whiled away his time patiently 
waiting for a sight of game. 

Native stone materials for the manufacture of chipped-flint imple¬ 
ments occurred in the form of local river cobbles and in outcrops of 
cherty rock. The characteristic colors of the flint were various shades 
of gray' and green, with some reddish and black, in that order. The 
Lisburn© limestone deposits in the mountains yielded a good supply 
of native chert. 

The foothills area of the north slope was found to be best suited for 
archeological research. Indeed, by far the majority of the sites were 
located within the confines of this strip. It was apparently no accident 
that this area was favored by hunters, since even in historic times the 
inland Eskimos kept dose to the mountains over the great part of the 
year {Stoney, Upon a little observation it was seen that herds 

of caribou could have been more easily spotted, ambushed, and dis¬ 
patched with short-range weapons from the shelter of the hills thau 
on the coastal plain. Areheologically, also, there were more exposed 
areas which could be Teadily examined in the foothills. This con¬ 
trasted with the flatter coastal plain, where there were fewer denuded 
and barren points and consequently fewer sites to be found. A few 
river-cut banks and some low elevations, where a particularly resistant 
rock formation bulged the ground surface up in a low hillock, pre¬ 
sented the more usual opportunities for archeological examination. 

In the lower parts of the valleys, were it not for the “soil boils ! or 
minor soil upheavals through weak points in the permanently frozen 
ground or permafrost, no actual soil could be seen because of the tundra 
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cover. The excavations attempted amounted to no more than a mere 
scratching of the surface through about 6 inches of moist, thawed earth 
to the solid permafrost, A resume of the literature reveals that this 
permafrost is more than just an impediment to archeological work 
in the Arctic (Muller, 1947), Along the hill slopes, in lieu of normal 
soil erosion, the majority of the soil movements are confined to phe¬ 
nomena which include creeping of the soil and solifluction (ibid., p. 
72), Solifluction is a molasseslike, slow, down slope movement of 
water and saturated masses of surface ground. To this may be added 
also a mud flow which usually lias a higher content of water and moves 
more rapidly. Organic deposition of matter is extremely deficient, 
especially on the lookout stations, as has been Intimated. There are 
no known volcanic deposits in this region j hence t here is no deposition 
of soil by volcanic means. 

The mountains are quite rugged, and the only places suitable for 
archeological research are near the streams and passes of the val¬ 
leys, Although limestone deposits are known in the mountains, sur¬ 
prisingly enough no solution caverns and only a few small “joint” 
caves, affording shelter, were observed in the Brooks Range by Ar¬ 
thur Bowsher, geologist of the United States National Museum. These 
mountains were thought to have been impassable during the Pleisto¬ 
cene, since the valleys, at least, are presumed to have been covered with 
ice at that time. There fort, although evidence of Inter archeological 
material may be found in the passes, it is presumed that any finds of 
man’s morphological remains or artifacts older than the last glacial 
stage will not be made in the mountain province. 

Since 1 had to keep on the schedule of the Survey’s movements, I 
could not undertake a side trip to the site where the Folsom point had 
been found by the 1947 field party, on Folsom Point Synelme, near the 
Utukok River. The closest approach was some 25 miles distant. A 
long synclinal ridge Jed to the site. The Folsom Point ridge, traceable 
on recent Geological Survey maps, is nearly 22 miles long and ia situ¬ 
ated at an elevation about 2,000 feet above mean sea level. Erl ware! G- 
Sable, a member of the party and the actual finder of the Folsom point, 
said that he had discovered the artifact high on the ridge top, Jving on 
the bare soil and rocks unaccompanied by any other artifacts. r He 
noted no chipping stations or other archeological sites in the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood. Therefore, it was comforting to know that this was 
an isolated find, and presumably little would be gained by revisiting 
the site. It has been suggested that the long east-west trending ridges 
may even have been avenues of migration (Thompson, 1948, p. fit). ”lt 
is possible that they could have attracted the attention of peoples mov¬ 
ing inland from the flatter coastal plain. The tops of the ridges are 
considerably easier to walk upon, since they are bare of tundra and 
are rather easy landmarks to follow. Tundra, composed of lichens, 
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mosses, and low shrubs interspersed with pools of standing water, pre¬ 
sents a very uneven, hummocky land surface for walking, reducing the 
normal rate of travel speed considerably. On occasions* when travers¬ 
ing a particularly long stretch of tundra, it was found that the actual 
walking rate was only a little better than 2 miles per hour. The pace 
is exceedingly variable depending upon the particular stretch of ter¬ 
rain covered. 

My archeological discoveries on the survey of the two river drain¬ 
ages may be roughly segregated into three temporal horizons. Divided 
into phases of occupation* we may distinguish as the earliest the poly^ 
hcdral flint-core and lamellar-flake phase* The second is the pre¬ 
historic Eskimo phase* and the third, the historic Western Eskimo 
phase. The earliest of these phases, referred to previously as “Mea> 
lithj©* and represented by the two sites on the Kukpowruk Kiver, 
may he equated with the University of Alaska campus site and in¬ 
directly with the finds made by Kelson in the Gobi Desert.* Dr. Kel¬ 
son examined the cores and flakes from the Kukpowruk River sites 
when the writer visited him at the American Museum of Xatural 
History, arid noted that the cores (pi 3, c) recovered from one site 
(No. 05) arc larger than the average polyhedral fluted cores. 

In order to evaluate properly the polyhedral core-flake culture, 
we may weigh the data by using an approach such as the triad of Gra- 
hame Clark (1939, p. 133) : (1) Typological considerations* (2) 
find complex, (3} geographical distributions. The total gives us a 
synchronic cultural picture of the archeology in a relative temporal 
frame of reference* In view of the fact that the fluted cores and lamel¬ 
lar flakes seem to be diagnostic of a separate cultural horizon, in 
Alaska at least, the presentation here is confined to these artifacts. 
Therefore for the sake of brevity and to eliminate detailed analysis of 
artifacts, the other accompanying lithic material from the various 
sites discussed is not enlarged upon. It may be noted that rubbed 
and polished stone implement#, such as stone axes* are equally absent 
from this find complex, as they are from the well-established Paleo- 
Indian complexes. The fluted cores undoubtedly were the byproduct 
of the manufacture of the lamellar flakes. Uses for the latter may 
have been as small knives or possibly as inserts set in at the point 
end of a spear. They could also have been inserted in large projectile 
shafts. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the description of the type speci¬ 
mens, since Kelson (1937, pp. 270-272) has already described them 
well The technique of manufacture was presumably so specialized 
that it certainly did not have its origin in a short time span. The 
distribution is rather widespread over northern Eurasia and North 


* TblilaOn tbfl of tlw dEzi^noetE-c lamellar fltat flnlps and: Ibo "■flulwi" w polylM'Orti! Ittrif. sorts (£■!•-SI 
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America fdc Laguna, 1047* pp< 171-172), There is even some re¬ 
semblance to the cores and flakes of Mexico and the HopeweUian 
mound-building cultures. However, we are not sure of what such 
relationship implies* As a matter of interest, it seems that some 
students of prehistory suggest that the mound-building cultures of 
the eastern United States may have stemmed from Middle America. 
If this be true, they may have brought the core-flake technique with 
them. At present, to attempt to trace the lamellar flakes and cores 
outside of the immediate sphere of demonstrable geographic affinity 
would be rather d ifficult. 

Significantly, the cores and flakes found by Johnson (1946) and 
Leechman (I94G) in the Kluane Lake area near the Alaska Highway 
are roughly datable by the geology. These artifacts were found in 
deposits that were tentatively dated by one estimate to be about 
7,000 to 0,000 years old (Leechman, 1046, pp. 387-388). This was 
presumably within the range of the postglacial Climatic Optimum. 
On the other hand. Skarlund (il d., p. 175) cites Johnson and Raup, 
who tentatively date their oldest Kluane Lake artifacts from about 
4,000 to 5,000 years ago, or during a late phase of the postglacial 
Climatic Optimum. Presumably, all were speaking about the same 
oldest level of stratified archeological material. It is probable that 
Johnsonand Raup 3 s date may be closer to the actual, at least on 
typological grounds. The area around Kluane Lake must have been 
grasslands during and after the Climatic Optimum because no trees 
occurred there until about A. D, 500 (de Laguna, 1049, p. 75). How 
recently the “Mongolian 31, type cores and lamellar flakes occur in 
northern Alaska cannot be stated definitely at present. These finds 
represent the work of an apparently inland population of hunters 
whose cultural affiliations are still not certain. 

A large proportion of the sites recorded represents the next phase 
in our chronology which appears to bo that of prehistoric inland 
Eskimo cultures* With the exception of several aberrant flaked 
artifact types, all the flint gpecimons appear to belong to a related 
culture horizon. Most of the sites were hilltop chipping or lookout 
stations (pL 5, a)* Fortunately, one of the larger hunting camps, un¬ 
doubtedly a temporary base camp, was found nestled near a sheltering 
bluff. The cultural remains from this camp include antlers and bones 
of caribou cut with stone implements, antler root, picks, large flint 
blades and scrapers, typical long, narrow Eskimo projectile points, 
coarse gravel-tempered pottery, some rubbed slate, a perforated bear 
(canine) tooth, hammerstones, and a Jade adz set in an antler socket. 
The cultural material, with the possible exception of some of the 
stone blades, etc*, seemed to have a lot m common with the artifact uni 
remains of tho coastal Eskimos. Caribou has been an extremely im- 
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mountain divide. A radio aerial is seen to the right, b, The s&me hut finished 
jiml covered with cariboo hides, in the bjickgroutul are store-bought tents of 
Other Killik Eskimos. 

(Photographs by George A r Llano.) 
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port ant source of food to tlie inland Eskimos* to judge from the 
amount of caribou-bone debris. 

Although Point Hope with its rich coastal Eskimo culture, called 
by Larson and Rainey (1&43) the Ipiutak culture, lay only about 80 
miles to the west of the Kukpowruk River* no trace of recognizable 
Ipiutak material was discovered in the entire survey. 

The third archeological phase represented on the north slope is that, 
of the historic inland Nunatagmiut Eskimo* or the Western Inland 
Eskimo {Solecki* 1950a), This was also a culture dependent largely 
upon caribou as the main economy. The Western Inland Eskimo 
phase seems to have been carried on directly from the prehistoric 
inland Eskimo. A hunting camp found m the foothills province 
yielded good samples of aboriginal stone work and some historic-con- 
tact data, which ties in the prehistoric with the historic level. The 
people made good use of hunting blinds or windbreaks constructed of 
stone on the hills. There was also evidence of deadfall traps— 
propped-up affairs of stones that fell upon small animals when a 
key stick was disturbed. One small village of eight houses was found 
on a riverside terrace about 85 miles inland from the coast* containing 
much evidence of historic contact material. The houses* represented 
hy small rectangular enclosures of turf* measuring on the average 
about 9 by 14 feet, had a short side entrance to the south and a central 
fireplace lined with stone slabs. None of the houses were of the 
deep subterranean type. Signs of ax and saw cuts were found on the 
timbers and caribou bones. From the bone remains it seems that 
every part of the caribou was brought to camp. The antlers were 
nestlv cut off with metal saws, and more than one caribou skull had 
been carefully sawed at the top* giving access to the brain case. 
.Since it seems that the natives were in the habit of consuming the 
whole animal, it is likely that the brains were also utilized. Sled 
runners of whalebone were found—-Items thus far lacking in the pre¬ 
historic culture of the same region. 

One historic vitlasie of the coastal Eskimo type was discovered near 
the mouth of the Kukpowmk River, This village, containing 29 
structural features* was of late date, possibly as recent as 59 years ago* 
judged from the kind of historic-contact goods present. There were 
19 houses ranged along the river bank with sunken entrance tunnels. 
The central fireplace was absent. All the bones and antlers of caribou 
were metal-saw cut, and the skulls were neatly uncapped. Whale 
vertebrae were found on the surface of the site. One item that seemed 
to be out of place was an old sewing-machine head. Evidence point¬ 
ing to the fact that these departed people had not forgotten their stone- 
working industry was attested by the finding of flint chips on the 
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certainly an inland continental trait, requiring the mutual cooperation 
of the hunters. Lacking equipment other than their short-range 
weapons, they undoubtedly had to rely upon stealth and various means 
of trapping, in order to despatch their prey at close range. Whole 
families generally accompanied the hunt. This was not merely a trek 
into the game country, since these nomads lived off the land and de¬ 
pended for their subsistence upon the presence of the herds. Accord¬ 
ing to Smith and Mertie, the Pleistocene fauna of Arctic Alaska 
included the mammoth, bison, horse, and musk ox. 

Taking the cultures in order from the oldest thus far known on the 
north slope of Alaska, we have: 

1. The hunters—Folsom men or Paleo-Indtans, represented by the 
Folsom-point find in the Utukok River area. Tliis area is situated 
on the unglaciated, low-lying north slope which leads eastward into 
the Mackenzie Valley, the first through route opened over 25,000 to 
30,000 years ago. That these same Folsom people or Paleo-Indians 
hunted the now extinct mammals in the High Plains of the American 
Continent is borne out by the paleontological evidence. 

In order to account for the presence of geologically dated Early 
Man in the High Plains of America 10,000 or more years ago, we 
must give priority to the north sIope-Mackenzie route of migration 
over the Yukon drainage route. The Yukon route was opened at an 
estimated minimum of perhaps 20.000 to 15,000 years later. 

From the premise of animal ecology, we may presume that the north 
slope was covered with a plant growth favorable to certain grazing 
mammals. Such a plant covering would extend around the low 
border of the Arctic Ocean and up the Mackenzie Valley along the 
low level region, much like the extension of the grassland today. 
Mammals migrating from Asia and finding suitable fodder in quan¬ 
tity to supply their needs, probably widened their range to cor¬ 
respond with the extension of plant life. Following the mammals, 
came man. Suitable climatic conditions were undoubtedly the fore¬ 
runner of this chainlike reaction. 1 f Early Man had made any settle¬ 
ments along the shores of the Arctic Ocean during the time when 
the glaciers locked up much of the sea water, it is unlikely that we 
should ever find these sites. The waters, freed by the glacial reces¬ 
sion, would have covered the ancient shore line. Notwithstanding 
this, there is a strong possibility that Early Man could have hunted 
sea mammals in the Arctic. Giddings’ recent finds at the exceptional 
Cape Denbigh site has revealed probable stone harpoon blades in the 
deepest and oldest horizon. 

2. The polyhedral-core and lamellar-flake people of Alaska, come 
next in order and, Judging by their site locales and equipment, were 
also hunters of the grass-eating herbivores. The culture of these 
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people seems to hare been pre-Eskimo and pre-Athapascan Indian. 
The north-slope finds may be as much ns 5,000 years old. Since the 
cores and flakes were found on strategic hills, it indicated that these 
stations were used by hunters who kept a long-range lookout for 
herds of game. We are not certain whether bison, musk ox, moose, 
or caribou was the most abundant game hunted. It could bare been 
any one of these. Today the first two of this group are extinct in 
Alaska, and the caribou art more numerous than moose on the north 
slope. Probably the climate had a disturbing effect on the ecologi¬ 
cal habitat of the bison and moose, at least. They seem to prefer 
different herbaceous plants than the tundra grasses upon which the 
cold-loving caribou thrive. This would explain why the moose and 
bison, by and largo, migrated to warmer fields which would be more 
suited to the growth of plants upon which they fed. Indeed, we are 
told that a botanist. Hugh M. Raup, of Harvard University, finds 
that muskeg land or the tundra, prior to the presence of the grass¬ 
lands, extended into the Peace River area of Alberta up to 2 or 3 
thousand years ago. The present-day bison and moose in this region 
were preceded by herds of caribou {Jenness, 1040, p, 3). Raup (1041, 
pp. 225-227) has pointed out that attempts to correlate changing 
climates and vegetations on the one bund, and the migrations of 
aboriginal populations on the other, present some fascinating problems. 

With the possible exception of some evidence found at Disco Bay, 
Greenland, this core-flake cultural horizon seems to have consisted 
primarily of inland-dwelling aborigines. 

3. The prehistoric Eskimo of the third phase considered were also 
inland dwellers, at least for a greater part of the year. They seem 
to have been almost entirely dependent upon caribou as their main 
source of meat. Whether they descended the river's regularly late in 
spring, as did the historic Eskimo described by Stoney (18B9), we 
do not know. However, in all likelihood they did, as evidenced by 
the presence of aboriginal trade goods found at the sites. All the 
lithic material recovered seems to have been locally derived. 

A United States naval officer and explorer, Lt George if. Stoney 
(1895), has offered us the best graphic eyewitness account, of the inland 
Arctic people, the Xun&tagmiut. Larsen and Rainey (1948, pp. 30- 
3fl) summarize our knowledge of the inland Eskimos from various 
sources. One of the most- pertinent remarks about the Nunutagmiut 
made by the latter authors (ibid., p. 31) is that ^above all, it is their 
ecology which makes these inland Eskimos a unit and serves to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the coast Eskimo, rT Outright starvation and 
disease, particularly diseases introduced by the white man, accounted 
for the decimation of the Nunntagmiut at the turn of the nineteenth 
century. 
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The reason why the inland Eskimos occupied this environmental 
niche in the Arctic seems to be one of choice, reaching far back into 
antiquity. The writer concurs with Larsen and Rainey J s (IMS, p- 30) 
opinion that the cultural difference between the coastal and inland 
Eskimos“is apparently deeply rooted™ A summation of the archeo¬ 
logical differences and resemblances between these two economically 
divergent cultures awaits analysis. The matter of geographic condi¬ 
tions and their impress upon the cultural scheme of a people does not 
seem resolvable in terms other than those involving the interaction 
of organism and environment Pursuant to our theme, Sauer (1914, 
p. 529) remarked, 14 A given environment offers a determinable range 
of options to a given cultural group* but this range, for the same area, 
may be quite different for another culture*” In other words, as Fred- 
rik Earth (1950, p. 338) has said, “It is * . . possible for a group ot 
people to exploit only a small pari of the total available food source, 
as clam diggers or deer hunters* who may be as limited and specialized 
in their food habits as are most mammalian species.” But the given 
environment here, the inland Arctic, is one of the last places in the 
world to find anything resembling a wide range of options for habi¬ 
tation. This is one of the areas of marginal cultural survival* whose 
occupants were perforce dependent almost wholly upon herbivorous 
mammals in their hunting-foraging existence. In fact, the natives 
in late prehistoric and historic times at least, were dependent to a 
large extent upon a single species of mammals, the caribou* 

How the factors of ecological succession, an orderly set of changes 
from one kind of habitat to another,, affected primitive man in the 
Arctic, we do not know at present. These changes, presumably rather 
slow, are continually taking place in the environment. Even slight 
differences in climate may have broadly reaching effects in the vege¬ 
tation of a habitat. This in turn may influence the animal life, Mon 
might survive the situation, or deport. Elton (1939, p + 156) makes a 
highly suggestive statement: “It seems highly probable, although dif¬ 
ficult in the present state of our knowledge to prove conclusively, that 
many animals migrate on a large scale in order to get away fram a 
particular place rather than to go toward* anywhere in particular™ 

It is difficult to appraise the societal basis of the bands of inland 
Eskimos in the manner described for other cultures by Julian Steward 
(1936), because the people are gone* and with them, the needed infor¬ 
mation. Certainly inferences can be made, but these cannot be sub¬ 
stituted for facts. We may still be able to extract some ethnological 
data from the present-day Killibs, who arc supposedly th© descend¬ 
ants of the original Nunatagmiuta Some information may be ob¬ 
tained relevant to the social problems of these people from the bands 
of inland Eskimos still living on the south side of the Brooks Range. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Wo have briefly explored tlie relationship of archeology to ecology 
on the northern slope of Arctic Alaska. The total of the archeolo¬ 
gical sites recorded amounted to 217, all of which, with the exception 
of 17 noted by Thompson (1946), were recorded by the w riter (Solecki, 
1950a, lDSOb}- This shows that the Arctic interior region is not a 
barren area for archeological research. The foothills area of Che 
Brooks Range was especially prolific. There were 75 other occupa¬ 
tional features—recent Eskimo hunting sites and other isolated man¬ 
made works, such as windbreaks and stone traps. Evidence seems 
to point to the fact that this region was on the migratory route of 
Early Man or Paleo-Indian and of mammalian life from Asia into 
Korth America in glacial and postglacial times. Counting from the 
earliest horizons, we have at least four cultures chronologically repre¬ 
sented on the north slope: (1) The Folsom or Paleo-Indian cultures, 
comparatively the oldest known- (2) the polyhedral Hint-core and 
lamellar-flake people (“Mesolithic culture”), represented by finds on 
two sites; (3) a prehistoric inland culture, presumably Eskimo, which 
blends into the last of our series; (4) the historic inland Nuuatagmiut 
Eskimos. There is only one small baud of inland north-slope Eskimos 
left. These are the Killiks, who are faced with possible extinction. 

In following the archeology through a time depth in the inland 
Arctic, we thread through the ecological environment of the region, 
embracing related aspects of biological and earth sciences. Con¬ 
sidered from an archeological angle, any ecological study must be a 
dynamic one. In terms of the simplicity of habitat, the Arctic is 
one of the few places where it is possible to approximate a complete 
ecological synthesis. In order that the natives might subsist in this 
region, they bad to be hunter-foragers, with n dependence upon her¬ 
bivorous prey. The latter were dependent upon the availability of 
fodder suitable to them, which, in turn, depended upon climatic 
fluctuations. 

It is hoped that the programs of future archeological research in 
tliis region will include in their scope an awareness of the various leads 
of ecology that we have attempted to utilize. As a problem urea, 
its prehistory is long and challenging, and the understanding of it 
requires not only a knowledge of man and his works, but his rotation- 
ship to animals, plants, and climate. 
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s UIUEL SEYMOUR: PIONEER ARTIST OF THE PLAINS 
AND THE ROCKIES 


Bv John Francis McDermott 


|W | lJl 16 plalesl 

Of all the artists who penetrated our frontiers in the enrly decades 
of the nineteenth century Samuel Seymour has remained the most elu¬ 
sive. He should have found an important place in the pictorial record 
of the western plains and the Upper Mississippi, for so far as we 
know he whs the first man with any artistic skill to travel through 
those regions sketchbook in hand, and the first views of many famous 
spots were no doubt those taken by him. Other men after him, more 
energetic in pushing their fortunes or more fortunate in the preserva¬ 
tion of their pictures, achieved considerable repute and left behind 
them masses of identifiable work, whereas Seymour has been neglected 
and almost forgotten. James Otto Lewis, who painted Indians in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota in 1824-26, tecanie well known through ins 
“Aboriginal Port Folio ” published in 1835-S6. George CatUn, who 
did not ascend the Missouri until more than a decade after Seymour, 
in Inter years won much publicity by his skillful showmanship: 
through his traveling gallery and his books he preserved for the future 
a vast"number of his subjects. Bodmer's record of the Missouri and 
its Indians, done in 1833, saw extensive publication in the Atlas to 
Prince Maximilian’s “Travels in North America.” first printed in 
German in 1839^41, hut very soon issued also in Paris and London 
editions. Alfred J. Miller may not have made any great impression 
on his time by his water colors of Sir William Drummond Stewart’s 
sporting expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1837, hut the sketches 
were preserved so that Milter is now represented by the most complete 
series of pictures of one expedition known to exist today. The Kei n 
brothers in the 1840’s and 1850's saw much of their work lithographed 
in official publications of the records of the exploring parties they 
accompanied. Even Father Nicholas Point, companion of De Smet and 
strictly an amateur, though still largely unpublished, can yet offer us 
several hundred sketches of western scenes in the 1840 s, Only Sey¬ 
mour, the first of them all, is sparsely represented in our files today. 
The importance of Seymour is that lie was the first artist to fill his 
portfolio with sketches of scenery on the Missouri, the Platte, the 
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Arkansas, on the Great Plains, and at the foothills of the Rockies, as 
well as on the Upper Mississippi, the Red River of the North, Lake 
Winnipeg, and Lake Superior. His misfortune lies in his elusive- 
ness, in the disappearance of the great part, of that large body of work 
he accomplished on those two early journeys beyond the frontier. 

Little is known of Seymour's early years. Dunlap, in his “History 
of the Arts of Design,” said he was a native of England and a friend 
of Thomas Birch, John Wesley Jarvis, and Thomas Sully in Philadel¬ 
phia {Dunlap, 1018, vol. 3, pp. 26, 257), At least three pictures by 
Birch were engraved by Seymour: Philadelphia (with the Treaty 
Elm) published May 2, 1801; New York (the “View with the White 
Hors”) issued January 1,1803; and Mount Vernon, March 15, 1804 
(Stokes and Haskell, 1033, pp. 46, 48), About 1815 there was pub- 
lished an engraving by Steel of n Seymour drawing of the Battle of 
New Orleans (Stauffer, 1007, vol. 2, p. 500). A primitive oil on can¬ 
vas of “Indians, Salmon Falls [New Hampshire],” owned by the Whit¬ 
ney Museum of American Art, is supposed to be the work of Seymour 
(pi. I). 1 Only for the years 1819-23, however, is there any appreci¬ 
able information about his work. 

Seymour’s opportunity came when Maj. Stephen H. Long was or¬ 
ganizing the Yellowstone Expedition. The desirability of a staff 
artist was clearly felt, and he was chosen for the position. The in¬ 
structions given him in Major Long’s orders of March 31,1819, make 
clear how valuable his portfolio must have been by the time the party 
reached home. He was to “furnish sketches of landscapes, whenever 
we meet with any distinguished for their beauty and grandeur. He 
will also paint miniature likenesses, or portraits if required, of dis¬ 
tinguished Indians, and exhibit groups of savages engaged in celebrat¬ 
ing their festivals, or sitting in council, and in general illustrate any 
subject, that may be deemed appropriate in his art” (James, 1823, 
vol. 1, p.3). 

Unhappily, in Edwin James’ official report of Long’s western ex¬ 
pedition, there are few references to, and little detail concerning, the 
day-by-day work of the artist. In a note at the close of that publica¬ 
tion James stated that Seymour had done 150 “landscape views” of 
which 60 had been finished (ibid., vol. 2, p. 330). But a check of die 
James volumes does not identify many scenes that the artist sketched. 
Long himself in his report to Secretary of War Calhoun said that “Mr. 
Seymour has taken numerous landscape views, exhibiting the charac¬ 
teristic features of the country, besides many others of detached 
scenery” (Jumcs in, Thwaites, 1905, vol. 17, p. 181). Of all this work, 
however, only 16 pictures can be identified today; this lot includes not 


1 For permiHhra to reproduce pic*™ bi Berm our i wbJl to tlunk tbt ^ Xatnral Setono* 
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merely the illustrations of the English and American editions {which 
were not all the same) hut also a number of unpublished water colors. 

The extant Seymour illustrations for the 1819-1830 expedition are 
to be found in four lots: 

1. Atlas to the American edition of Jan**’ "Accent of an Erpedmon”: 

War Dance In the interior of a Konftft DJdge. 

Oto Council. 

Ota Encampment (pi. 6 In this paper]. 

View of the Rocky Mountains,on the Platte, 50 Miles from their ta*e. 

View of the Insulated Table Lauda at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains 

Ylw of Castle Rock, on a Branch of the Arkan&a, at the Base of the Rocky 
Mount aloe. 

2. The English editioni , . 

Blatant View of the Rocky Mountain* < in Color), toL 1. frontispiece. 

War Dance in the Interior of a Konts Lodge, toL 1, p, 128. 

Oto Council, vcl, 1, p-140. 

View of the Chasm through which the Platte Issues from the RocLy 
Mountains tin color), vol.2, frontispiece. 

Pawnee Council, voL 2, P- TO. 

Elawa Encampment, wl, S, frontispiece, 

Kfifikaln, Shlenne Chief, Arrnppaho, vol, & p. 4S- 

3. The Coe Collection, Yale University Library loriglnnl drawings). 

War Dance In the interior of a Konza Lodge [pi 2], 

Pawnee Connell [»L 4]. 

View near the Base of the Rocky Mountains (pL 8], 

Ylew Parallel to the Base of the Mountains at the Head of the Platte 

Cliffs of Red Sandstone near the Rocky Mountains I pi, S]. 
mils of the Trap Formation (pi. 8]. 

View on the Arkansa near the Rocky Mountains [pi. 30]. 

Kiowa Encampment [pL 12]. 

Ka ska I n, Shleotie Chief, Arrappaho TpL 13). 

4. Academy of Natural Sciences. Philadelphia loriglnal drawing) t 

Oto Council [ph 3]. 

Two other illustrations used in the Jemes pahlictione were net 
Seymour’s oripnei work: “Skin Lodges of the Keeknas wee by 
T B Pealc: the “Facsimile of a Delineation upon a Buffalo K . 
of course, was merely a copy by Seymour of an Indian original 
{Seymours drawing of the latter is in the Coe Collection). 

Sevmour joined Long’s party at Pittsburgh some time m the spring 
of 1819. As an artist he is first mentioned by William Baldwin, 
physician and surgeon as well ns botanist to the expedition, in a e er 
to his friend William Darlington. Writing from onboard the steam¬ 
boat Western Engineer. Pittsburgh, May 1, 1819, Dr. Baldwin r 
marked that “Mr. Seymour [had] sketched a number of romantic 
views” in that neighborhood (Darlington, 1843, p. 313). The o ci 
report, however, said nothing of these drawings. 
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The first glimpse James gives m of Seymour at work occurred at 
GfcTO-in-Bock {30 miles below the Wabash) on May 2£h 1819, where 
the party had spent the night. “Early the next morning, 53 the account 
reads, 44 we went to visit the cave* of the entrance to which two views 
were sketched by Mr. Seymour” {James, 1823, vol. 1, p. 32). On 
June 6* when they were below Herculaneum on the Mississippi* 
T, R< Peak noted in his journal that they passed under "the most 
sublime bluffs of limestone rocks that I ever beheld. Nearly all of the 
hills on the left shore were walled with these tremendous precipices 
of from 1 to 300 feet perpendicular^ resembling walls and towers* 
some with bare tops and others capped with grass and shrub¬ 
bery. * . * We being obliged to go directly at the foot of these hills* 
were not able to take many views of them* Mr. Seymour, however* 
succeeded in getting one or two 31 (Weese, 1947* p. 158), None of these 
sketches can be located. 

The party now proceeded to St. Louie* where they stayed 12 days. 
From St, Charles, Mo., Seymour set out overland with Say, Jessup* 
and Peale while the others continued up the Missouri by boat. 
During this walk across the State of Missouri, there is no mention of 
any sketches by Seymour, Above Foil Osage the artist found in a 
Kansa village a subject to be used as his first contribution to the 
published account. The journalist of the party made an interesting 
report of this episode: 

Mr. Soy's party were kindly received at the village Ussy had teft on the preced¬ 
ing Cay. In the evening they had retired to rest in the lodge set apart for their 
accommodation, when they were a 3 armed by a party of savages, rushing in 
armed with bows, arrows and lacices h shouting and yelling in a mnst frightful 
manner. The gentlemen of the party had Immediate recourse to their arms, but 
observing that some squaws, why were In the lodge, appeared unmoved, they 
began lo suspect that no molestation to them was Intended. The Indians collected 
around the lire In the centre of the lodge* jelling Incessantly" at length tktr 
bowlings assumed something of q measured lone, and they began to accompany 
their voices with a sort of drum and rattles. After sloping for some time, one 
who appeared to bo their leader, struck Lhe post over the lire with Ms lance, 
and they all began to dan c e , keeping very esact time with the music. Each 
warrior had, besides his arms, and rattles made of strings of deer's hoofs, some 
part of the intestines of an nnlmal infinted, and Inclosing a few small atones, 
which produced a sound like pebbles In a gourd shell. After dancing round the 
Are for some time, without appearing to notice the strangers, they departed, 
raising the same wolfish howl* with which they had entered; hui their music 
and their yelling continued to be beard about the village during the night- 
[Jamas, JS23, vol, 1+ p. 135.] 

This “dog dance,-’ we are told, had lieen performed for the entertain¬ 
ment of the guests. “Mr. Seymour took an opportunity to sketch the 
attitude and dresses of the principal figures (ibid,)" (pi. 2). On 
publication the plate was incorrectly entitled “War Dance in the 
Interior of ft Koran Lodge.*’ 
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At Engineer Cantonment near Council Bluffs, where Longs party 
encamped for the winter, a council was held on October 4 at which 
about 100 Otos, 70 Missouris, and 50 or 60 lowas were present. 
According to the record, 

They arranged themselves, agreeably to their tribes, on poncheotJ benches, 
which had been prepared for them, and which described rt semicircle, on the 
chord of which sat the whites, with Major O'Fallon and, hla Interpreters lu the 
centre. Sentinels waited to and In behind the benches ;l»(U lmmls. .tne siabo¬ 
ard waved before the assembly. The council was opened by a few rounds from 
the howitzers A profound alienee reigned for a few minutes, when 
O’Failon arose, and in a very animated and energetic manner addressed Ms Indian 
auditors. Suitable replies were Riven by SbohgU-tengB, the Crenior and others, 
with all tbfc tsErav^gflot gesticulation which, is &H& of the prominent futures o 
Indian oratory. [Ibid., vol. l r p* 15&] 

At some time during this meeting Seymour sketched his “Oto 
Council” (pi, 3), which was used to illustrate both editions of the 
narrative. Less than a week later the Pawnees chine in for a talk. In 
the water color now made (“Pawnee Council”) the artist gave a dif¬ 
ferent view (pL 4) of the council grounds and a detail more in 
keeping with the test quoted above than was that of the "Oto 

Council” (ibid., vol, 1, p. 159). . 

There are no further references to Seymours delineations until 
the next spring or summer. The “Oto Encampment T (pi* 5-), which 
was published only in the American edition, may have been done in 
March or April during the winter encampment, or in June on the 
march up the Platte Valley. In it was represented “an encampment 
of Oto Indians, which Mr. Seymour sketched near the Platte river 
. . , tho group of Indians on the left is intended to represent a party 
of Konza Indians approaching to perform the calumet dance m the 
Oto village . . - this party when still distant from the Qtoes, had 
sent forward a messenger, with the offer of a prize to the first Oto 
that should meet them. This circumstance was productive of much 
bustle and activity among the warriors and young men, who eagerly 
mounted their horses, and exerted their utmost speed” (ibid., vol. 

1, pp. 186-189)* . . 

Presently tlie explorers—■‘wliOBfe nffw orders had dh$rtcd them fiom 
the Yellowstone objective to a round over the Great Plains to the 
mountains—on June 30, 1820, “were cheered by a distant view of 
the Rocky Mountains” (ibid., vol. 1, p. 489). Although James did noi 
mention it, the artist must now have done the “Distant \ lew of the 
Rocky Mountains” which forms one of the illustrations of the English 
edition. Literally, these were not the Rockies, but they were prac¬ 
tically the beginning of the mountains. Probably a day or two 
later Seymour sketched the “View of the Rocky Mountains, on the 
Platte, 00 Miles from their Base,” published in the American edition. 
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Next Seymour drew his “Vie w of the Chasm through which the Platte 
Issues from the Rocky Mountains" (English edition only). Their 
camp on July 5 was “immediately in front of the chasm," the view 
being taken from a “commanding eminence" a little to the south of 
camp. (The paragraph in which this sketch is mentioned appears 
only in the English edition? James in Thwaitea, 1005, voL 15, pp. 
285-286.) 

Most of this month was spent in crossing the present State of 
Colorado from the headwaters of the Platte to the headwaters of 
the Arkansas. At least seven views for this portion of the trip 
exist. Of 10 Seymour water colors in the Coe Collection of Yale 
University Library (all of which must have been among the 60 pic¬ 
tures finished by the artist), 5 were never published. From their sub¬ 
jects they belong to July 1820: “View near the Base of the Rocky 
Mountains (pi. 6), “‘View Parallel to Base of the Mountains at 
the Head of the Platte*’ (pi. 7), “Cliffs of Red Sandstone near the 
Rocky Mountains" (pi. 8—possibly July 6), “Hills of the Trap For¬ 
mation" (pi, 0—probably July 28), and “View on the Arkansa near 
the Rocky Mountains'’ (pi. 10). These pictures are all signed either 
“S. S." or “S. Seymour,” and the captions are in his hand. 

Two other pictures for this area were published in the American 
edition: a “View of die Insulated Table Lands at the Foot of the 
Rocky Mountains” (pi, 11), and a “View of Castle Rock, on a Branch 
of the Arkansa, at the Base of the Rocky Mountains” (James, 1823, 
vol. 2, p. 18). James mentioned another subject that was not re¬ 
produced. As the party moved south it came to a hill from the 
top of which “the High Peak mentioned by Capt. Pike" was dis- 
covered. In this neighborhood they came on “several rock forma¬ 
tions beautifully exposed,” and Seymour made sketches of “these 
singular rocks’* (James in Thwaites, 1805, vol. 15, p. 302). 

On July 24 a party consisting of Captain Bell, Say, Seymour, and 
others was detached to proceed eastward along the Arkansas. Two 
or three days later they came upon a Kiowa encampment, and the 
artist did another of his interesting views (pi. 12). The foreground 
pictures the tents and flagstaff of the whites, with Indians crossing the 
river in the middle distance, and the Indian encampment far beyond 
the river on the horizon. It was probably on this occasion that 
Seymour also made the sketches of the three Indians represented on 
the pkte of “Kaskaia, Shicnne Chief, Arrappaho” (pi, 13). ( James, 
1823, vol, 2, p. 175 ff.) Both of these pictures were used in tho 
English edition. 

At the close of the expedition the journals and papers of the various 
members were placed in James’ hands for the preparation of a book 
for the general public about the exploratoiy expedition, and for this 
Seymour was to furnish illustrations, Work progressed slowly. On 
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June 10, 1322, Long wrote to Colonel Roberdeau, in charge of the 
Topographical Bureau of the Army, that the artist had then com* 
pleted about 60 of his drawings and that 20 had been selected for the 
English edition. Nineteen days later in another letter to Roberdeau, 
Long expressed considerable exasperation with his artist; “Since 
writing my last, Seymour has done nothing. I cannot get him to 
complete the Drawings for our Book. A strange infatuation seems 
to have seized him—and I know not when to expect his recovery. 
The outcome of this affair is cloudy. Long evidently had hopes of 
using many pictures, but both the American and the English editions 
came out very sparingly illustrated. The Coe Collection views 
already mentioned comprise 5 of the unpublished linished pictures, 
but what became of more than 40 others is still a mystery. 

In 1823 Long set out on the exploration of the country above Fort 
Snelling. Whatever had been the difficulties over the finished sketches 
for the James account of the western expedition, Seymour again went 
out as “Landskip Painter.” Our knowledge of his work done on 
this journey is derived from William II. Keatings official “Narrative 
of an Expedition to the Source of the St. Peter’s River. Labe Winne* 
peek, Lake of the Woods &c. &c, performed in the year 1823 . . . under 
the Command of Stephen H. Long, Major U. b. T. E.' Ihere we 
find 11 plates and a few references to other drawings by Seymour. 

The party moved west from Philadelphia through Wheeling and 
Zanesville. In Piqua on the Miami they stopped for a day to examine 
the mounds and then proceeded to Fort Wayne. T hero they were 
interested in the Pot taw atomies, and there “Mr, Seymour took a 
likeness of him [MetcaJ which was considered a very striking one" 
bv all who knew him. One cannot, however, offer much praise for 
that head as it is reproduced in plate 3 of the first volume. Keating 
described this chief as about 40 or 45 years old: “He has a forbidding 
aspect, by no means deficient in dignity; his features are strongly 
marked, and expressive of a haughty and tyrannical disposition ... 
he is characterized by a low, aquiline, and well-shaped nose ... his 
forehead is low and receeding , . . His hair . . . indicates a slight 
tendency to curl . . ” (Keating, 1824, vol. I, pp.83-90). One would 
almost doubt that Keating and Seymour had been looking at the same 
Indian. 

From Fort Wayne the expedition moved on to Fort Dearborn and 
then to Prairie du Chian. Wenneben. n Sauk whom they now met, 
Keating described as “a young and good looking Indian . ... of a 
lively, cheerful disposition ... to us he was always uniformly polite 
and obliging” (ibid., vol. 1 p. 190), Perhaps so. But Seymour's por¬ 
trait sketch of him is no better cither aft a likeness of its subject or as 
a detailed delineation of an Indian warrior in costume than was that of 

02Z758—SI-83 
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Me tea, or that of Blackman who appeared on the same plate. For 
Blackman t let it suffice to say that he was a Chippewa whose coun¬ 
tenance the artist sketched in the middle of August at Fort Garry 
in Canada. The journalist then wrote that £t this man had a peculiar 
expression on his face, which induced Mr, Seymour to take a likeness 
of him” (ibid,, toL 2, p. 7ti). Of the three heads Blackman may be 
the best, but this group is enough to convince us (unless J* Hill as 
engraver has betrayed the painter) that Soymour ought never to set 
up as a portrait artist* Certainly, too, as far as this publication is 
concerned, Seymour missed the opportunity that J. 0. Lewis made 
much of in the next few years; the recording of Indian costume and 
paint. 

At Prairie du Cliien the party was split; Seymour was in the section 
that, moved by boat up the Mississippi to Fort Snelling. On June 20 
they passed “Garlic cape. . , . In shape it represents a cone cut by a 
vertical plane . . . its height is about 400 feet. The peculiarity of 
its appearance has made it a celebrated landmark on the Mississippi. 
Mr. Seymour, whose pencil was frequently engaged in sketching the 
beautiful features of the Mississippi, took a hasty view of this as the 
boat passed near it” (ibid., voh 1, p + 26T)* The sketch, however, was 
not reproduced* 

On approaching Lake Pepin, Keating allowed the guide to tell the 
story of Winona. “While the circumstances of this tale were related 
to us, Mr. Seymour was engaged in sketching this interesting spot” 
(pi. 14). Keating used the picture as his fourth plate because “it 
gives a correct idea of the scenery of the upper part of the Mississippi, 
which has never, wo think, been accurately represented’ 7 (ibid., vol. 
1, pp. 284-285). Another picture that Seymour did on this occasion 
Keating regretted he could not reduce satisfactorily to the proper size; 
it was ‘‘a fanciful delineation of the tragic event’ 7 just related: 

Mr. Seymour painted otic of tbiti kind, Ku which the Inuijscnpo wns repre¬ 
sented with the most faithful accuracy, but which tic animated nnd enlivened 
by the lntrodiictlori of n numerous parly of Indians, tn whom ihe chnraeterlfitLc-a 
of the Dacotas wore strikingly delineated. The unfortunate Wlndhfi was rtpre 
ftontod at the time when she was singing her dirge, and the various groups of 
Indians below indicated the corresponding effect upon the rninda of the spec¬ 
tator^ [Ibid., yoI t ! f p. 

Ihe remaining illustration in the first volume of the Narrative is 
a portrait of u Wanoten and His Son,” full length, with tepees and 
landscape in background (pL 15). Although the faces are miserably 
done, it is a more satisfactory picture than the earlier plate with the 
three heads* for here considerable attention has been given to details 
of costume. Wanotan, the Charger* Keating informs us, was “the 
most distinguished chief of the Yanktoanan tribe” and “one of the 
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greatest men of the Dacota nation, 1 - He was then only -8 and his son 
about 8. The real interest of Seymour's poorly engraved picture k 
made clear by Keating’s written description of this Sious chief: 

The next day Wimolan came to paiy m a formal visit; lie was dressed in the 
full hnb|c nf an Indian chief; we have nev^r seen a more dignified looting 
person* or a mure becoming dress. The most prominent part of his apparel was 
u splendid cloak or mantle of buffalo Bains, dressed so as to be of a rtne while 
colonr; it was decorated with Email tuft* of owl's featiusnt* «nd other* of various 
hncA. ... A splendid necklace, formed of about sixty claws of the grimly 
bea^ Imparted a manly character to his whole appearance. Ilia legging. Jacket, 
and moceaeflns wero in the real Dacota fashion* being mude of white a 
profusely decorated with hum a a hair; bis moor-asMas were vniicgftted with 
the plumage of several birds. In his hair, he wore nine Micks neatly cut and 
smoothed, and painted with vermilion ; these designated the number of gun-shot 
wotmds which he had received, they were secured by a strip of red cloth; two 
plaited tresso* of Ms hair were allowed to hang forward; his face was taste¬ 
fully painted with vermilion; In his hand bo wore a large fan of feathers of 
the turkey ; this he frequently used, 

, the most singular dre-^ wan that of Wauoton's son, who. for die first time 
in his life, wore the di-Mingutshed national garb. In which he Is represented la 
the FrontEsptece plate to this volume. The dresses were evidently made for 
Ms father p and too large for him. so that they gave to bis figure a stiff and 
clumsy appearance, which strongly reminded tts of the awkward gait of those 
children who, among civilised nation*, ore allowed, at too early an age, to assume 
ihe dress of riper years, by which they lo&e their inf uni tne grace and ease, . . . 
This hid wore a very large headdress, consisting of feathers made of th? war- 
eagle- * + . His dress was made of many ermine skins, variously disposed often 
a white leather cloak. [Ibid., toI. 1, Pn. 43d-^3S.J 

Wanotan had been sketched while the explorers were staying nt 
Lake Travers. Before leaving that neighborhood, Seymour took 
a view of the lake showing the Columbia Fur Co. s * fort, the Indian 
lodges near it, and also a scaffold, upon which the remains of a Sious 
had been deposited. The horizon is bounded by a distant view of the 
Coteau ties Prairies” (ibid., vol % p. 5). This picture Keating used 
as frontispiece for his second volume. At this point the expedition 
had passed from the headwaters of the St, Peter s (Minnesota) River 
to those of the Red River of the North. 

The nest scene we have from the pencil of the artist, made 2 days 
later (July 28), reports possibly the most curious buffalo hunt in the 
history of the frontier- Keating wrote that a bull buffalo " seemed 
to challenge a combat with our party; he traveled for about 2 miles 
abreast of us, and almost within gunshot: his eyes were intently bent 
upon us.” Driven off by the dog, he would immediately return to 
watch the travelers. “This fearless character, so unlike that of buffa¬ 
loes in general, excited our surprize and admiration; and accordingly 
we determined to spare him, and see how long he would continue to 
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travel with us* The temptation, however, was too strong for the 
Indians: 


Siting hint stop at the same place where we hud baited, & fair of [ham, espe- 
Else i&iingest of the party, run up to Mm, and in a few moments several 
haV^ and injrhiap* a dozen of arrowy had reduced the animal to the lust- emip. 
They then approached on all aides, and while ho was engaged in keeping off 
those on his left* the youths on his right would come so near to him as to draw 
his attention to them; the animal appeared galled* h3a rage was extreme, hut 
his weakness was equally so. At length some of them came very near to him, 
and caught hold of his tall; at that moment he was observed to be tottering; 
they hN drew off, the animal fell* and after two or three convulsive throes he 
expired; a shout from the Indians announced the death of their victim. This 
seemed to be a schooling for the youngest of their party, a few of whom were 
mere boys. Mr, Seymour t*K>h a sketch of this singular diversion, which Is rep¬ 
resented In Plate T; It Is taken at the* moment when the animal is tottering, 
but it does not express all the Ore and rage he manifested to the last. [Ibid., 
vol. 2, pp, 21-22.] 


On August 5 Long established Camp Monroe Fit Pembina on the in¬ 
ternational line where they stayed 4 days- There Seymour sketched a 
bob brul£, Keating recorded, but. perhaps we have lost nothing in the 
omission of thi& “portrait 51 from the Narrative (ibid., voL 2, p. 45). 
It is more interesting to have the picture of the ^India 11 Lodges at 
Camp Monroe/* which waa published as plate 8 and which shows 
both a skin lodge and a bark-covered one. iS The plate gives a good 
idea of the dress, appearance, and attitudes of the Indians and half- 
breads that surrounded us. It likewise exhibits two dogs, carrying 
burdens in the manner of pack-horses” (ibid,* voL 2 t p. 48)* 

The explorers followed the Red River to Lake Winnipeg and then 
started their return journey up the Winnipeg River, headed for the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Early on this stage of the journey they 
were to pass three impressive waterfalls. The 20th of August "found 
them encamped beside the Lower Falls of the Winnipeg. The pic¬ 
turesque quality of this river and its cataracts much impressed 
Keating: 


TUe phic«. ^ if our encampment was ehaructcrliieil by one of those ijecullorelTects 
of water, which, ouee seen, leave an Inflexible Impression upon the mind. After 
havtag PWd over dimerous reeks, which form diversified evades (the whole 
j eight nt which 3* about thirty feet), the water is suddenly received into 0 
>a?f?u cui 0 . y hiish rocks, where It Is forced to sojourn awhile, by the small 
6l “ 0f U ' e f®*™ Jt lilies; here the water, present the chnr- 

n lT ^ U 1<6 f ° Ch ^ nr wh£wt? wavcB r ^ c find heat ngalnat the fuljoio- 
> t t h . u!' n . n ^f a ]' Rt 1 Je roc ^ Islands which ore seen In the midst of this 
t v_ * * * . h C thot B P yt ow ^ fho namo which It receives from 

tn JJXZ' I.?* J b ° Eno ' 1n ^ ™*w»" ■ * - we reached them In time 

, L , lE?au J * wt setting sun* whose beams reflected by the 

bl the ™ WM* of a sea on Rre. This was soon replaced 

7 pi hzch cast a more placid light upon the waves, and heightened 
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ihc churiu of the sce&ery hj the melancholy mantle it eprond over it . . . n 
spare growtli of Qspco^ bireft, spruce, and other emgrt^us P , + adds to the 
wild and appearance of the rocka . . . our ted is were latched so that 

we had a view of the splendid effect arising from the play of the moonbeams 
upon the surface of ibis ocean (Ike basin „ and our eyes were constantly bent 
upon It until tht? noise of ibe cataract lulled us to sleep. [Ibid., vol. Z pp. 
01 - 02.1 

Probably Keating was right: *The artist could not behold, without 
rapture, a scene so worthy of being painted*” Seymour spent the 
remaining daylight sketching the falls from a rock projecting far 
into the water. The author, however, eventually had to drop his plan 
of reproducing this picture because “it was found impossible to retain 
their effect when reduced to the required size* (ibid., vol. 2, pp. 93-93). 

On the 23d they passed the Slave Falls and the Upper Falls of the 
Winnepeg, both of which Seymour drew and Keating published as 
plates 9 and 10 + At the upper part of the Slave Falls w there is a 
lino cascade, below which the rapids continue for a short distance, 
presenting a beautiful landscape" (ibid + , vol 2, p. 99). To his view 
Seymour gave added interest by showing the men in the act of portag¬ 
ing, A few miles farther upstream they came on the Upper Falls— 
for beauty, said Keating, ^second only to the lower falls.” Seymour's 
view of this double cascade, however, i£ was not taken at a favourable 
spot, as the rocky nature of the bank prevented him from landing At a 
place from which an advantageous view of both the falls could be 
obtained* (ibitL, vol. 2, p + 100). 

The explorers on the 25th entered the Lake of the Woods and 
stopped for breakfast at Cossfi'S Island. There Seymour sketched 
a view of the lake that, was published as plate II (ibid., vol. 2, p. 109)* 
No other drawing is mentioned until the Kakabikku Falls near Fort. 
William were passed on September 11. Difficult access kept the 
artist from sketching more than a small portion of these falls (pi 13), 
but his drawing was used for plate 12 (ibid., vol. 2, p. 139)* The 
final contribution by Seymour to the dressing up of Keating’s Harm- 
tivo (pi 13) is a view of the north shore of Lake Superior done on 
September 22—“a very correct delineation” of an area “somewhat 
west of the ‘Otter’s Head 1 H (ibid., vol. 2, p. 1S5)* 

By October 26, Seymour was once again in Philadelphia, after an 
absence of 6 months, and could settle down with his portfolio of 
sketches to prepare illustrations for the new report. Information 
is meager. letters from Long to Macomb in the War Oflice Records 
of the National Archives show that the artist was paid $1.50 a day 
for his services on the expedition and received $380.50 for the 1ST 
clays between April 27 and October 30, 1S23* In addition he was 
allowed $127.99 for l ravel expense. A third notation is a statement 
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sent to Macomb m which Long declared Seymour ? s services were 
necessary for the preparation of the report of this 1823 exploring 
party and asking for him $2 a day for 3 months. The final result 
in pictures lias already been shown. 

One further reference to Seymour's work on these expeditions shows 
that he was not content merely to do pencil sketches and water colors. 
Maximilian of Keu-Wied on July 23, 1832, visited the Peale Museum 
in Philadelphia. There lie met Titian Ramsay Peale, who showed 
the specimens which ha himself had collected on the western expedi¬ 
tion. What particularly interested Prince Max in the museum w ere 
“some oil paintings of Indian villages and scenery by Seymour 7 (Maxi¬ 
milian in Thwaites, 1005, vol. 23, pp. 69^70}* Unfortunately, this mu¬ 
seum was dispersed many years ago. 

Where are they now, these oils and the hundreds of unpublished 
landscape sketches that once filled the portfolio of this man who 
was the first to servo us staff artist on the United States Government 
exploring expeditions, who was the first to picture the western plains, 
the outlying ranges of the Rockies, the upper reaches of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and the wilds of Minnesota 1 
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